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Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions ? fed with tiie same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, suliject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and qooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is i 
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CHAPTER L 

The old citizen, Diether, possessed one of 
the most suspicious and undecided minds 
that ever agitated the breast of man. The dis- 
coveries which he had made during the late ex- 
amination, had indeed gone far to remove his 
evil suspicions ; but he nevertheless could not 
wholly get rid of them. That neither Mar- 
garet nor Dagobert had actually entertained the 
design of assassinating him; that neither his 
son nor his wife had deprived him of his 
beloved Wallrade; that the little Hans was 
really his own, and that Johannes had been 
provided by Willhild — ^was at length all very 
evident to hinu The image of his wife, and of 
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2 THE JEW. 

his noble Dagobert, had gradually grown 
fainter and fainter, but they again appeared 
brighter than ever, like stars beaming through 
a murky sky. He nevertheless still refused 
fully to acquit them, and was reluctant to admit 
the final proof of their innocence. He con- 
ceived that it was, at least, possible, that a cri- 
minal connexion had existed between them, and 
that little Hans was the fruit of it. And yet so 
variable, so contradictory is the human will, 
that in spite of .his doubts, he now cherished 
the boy with all a father's fondness. In him he 
beheld the last prop of his sinking house, and of 
his declining yeare ; yet in the next moment he 
dreaded lest he might discover his illegitimacy. 
Notwithstanding these fluctuations, and his 
increasing struggles between paternal attach- 
ment and a dread of impo^tion, he still con- 
tinued to cherish the boy, as the last hope and 
sole object of his earthly love. Margaret's 
flight had been a severe blow to him ; the re- 
membrance of which was like a rankling thonr 
in his breast Should he i^pent of the con- 
duct he had observed towards her ? Whither had 
she fled ? Could he entertain the hope of erer 
beholding her again; and, finally, could he 
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console himself with the consciousness that he 
had not treated her more harshly than she de- 
serred? Wearied and tortured with these 
doubts, he next turned his thoughts to Dago- 
bert, whose return after what he had expe- 
riencedy was not to be expected; and more 
especially so, since the innocent, as well as the 
guilty, suffer shame alike under the ban of out* 
lawry, and are alike desirous of hiding them- 
selves from observation. And, lastly, of Wall- 
rade ! had she not become the prey of a ruffian, 
perhaps a sacrifice to his murderous violence ; 
and even should she again return to the paternal 
roof, in what manner could he receive her? 
Was he not bound to reject her, as she had 
broken the dearest ties, and even robbed him 
of a son ? Had she not already begun a ca- 
reer of crime, as the fruits of it but too plainly 
bore witness — that little daughter, with whom 
&e terrified maid had disappeared before it was 
possible to gain intelligence of her purpose ? The 
girl had been thrown into the utmost agitation 
by the questions put to her by Diether, and 
was taxed with having been privy to Wallrade's 
secret connexion — an accusation, the truth of 
which she could no longer deny. The name of 

b2 
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him who had thus become united to Wallrade, 
was extorted from her; a name which Diether 
had never before heard. The origin of such an 
attachment, and the opportunities afforded until 
the lovers became united in marriage, she had 
apparently participated in. It happened that 
the lightning had set fire to a bam near Wall- 
rade's residence, and the fire threatened to 
consume the huts of the servants, as well as 
the dwelling-house. The alarm-bell from the 
tower of the solitary hall assembled the people 
from the immediate vicinity, and among 
them was one who had been employed in the 
chase in the neighhouring forest, when the 
sound of the bell struck his ear, and who, by his 
prompt activity and presence of mind, rescued 
the principal part of Wallrade's property from 
the devouring element. 

This assistance had given the young man, by 
no means wealthy, but handsome, and of a 
noble family, a sort of claim upon the lady's 
gratitude. Love was the consequence; but its 
enemy was at hand. The youth's father, hold- 
ing in scorn the less noble lineage of Wallrade, 
agreeably to a former promise, asked in marriage 
for his son the hand of the orphan daughter of 
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an early companion in arms. On the other 
side, the lovers found a friend in need — ^a Dutch 
gentleman, who, in pursuance of his ayocations, 
was staying at the next Tillage, but was daily 
expecting to set out for Baldergrun. One 
eyening he brought with him a monk into the 
farmer's court, who, having united the parties, 
gave them his blessing, and a child was in due 
time the fruit of this premature marriage. 

Up to this period the elder, by his repeated 
threats, had brought the girl to confess her 
knowledge of the affair. From her evident 
confusion, it appeared there was yet some se- 
crets which she was fearful of revealing. This 
rendered Diether only the more determined to ex- 
tort a full confession — a confession which brought 
with it the unhappy conviction, that his be- 
loved Wallrade was no longer the being whom 
he had believed worthy of his heart's best af- 
fections. It was true, indeed, she found a 
powerful defender in the priest, her uncle, 
whom misfortune had again driven back to the 
family mansion. But notwithstanding Diether's 
strong attachment to his reverend brother, his 
advice had no longer the same influence over 
him ; for the elder had at length become aware 
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of his hypocrisy and assumed humility ; the 
old citizen's national predilections enabling him 
to weigh well the priest's words at what they 
were worth. The latter had incessantly railed 
at German society and customs; prizing, on 
the contrary, those of Italy and its orders, 
though he was now driven from his second 
cur^ — the last atCesena; — compelled to shelter 
his head under a German roof — ^to eat his meals 
at a German table — to rely upon a German's 
property and humanity for supplying his wants, 
for out of all his high inheritance, with his 
Italian pride and grandeur, he had saved only 
that most equivocal jewel of all, the lively Flo- 
rilla. It was no hard matter, then, for the 
watchful and suspicious Diether to divine the 
true nature of the connexion between the holy 
father and his friend. Its apparent scapdal was 
nevertheless not very obvious, owing to the 
latter's age and infirmities, he being naturally 
enough in want of some one to take care of him; 
and in part owing to the exceeding love lavished 
byFlorilla on little Hans, who had lately lost both 
his female guardian and his nurse ; for Diether, 
on the first tidings of Margaret's flight, had, in 
his rage, driven poor Else, though deny- 
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ing all participation in the affair^ firom his 
house. 

The child soon found, in Florilla's caresses 
more than he had lost by the absence of Else; 
and Diether, conscious of the love and care thus 
supplied, regretted only the accident which had 
deprived him of Wallrade's beautiful little girl^ 
and that he had no means of ascertaining what 
had been the fate of the lovely Agnes. But 
with regard to its supposed mother, a very few 
days brought all in which she was interested 
to light. 

One morning, a monk, worn by disease, pale 
and exhausted, and supported by a staif, stood 
at the elder's threshold. Diether's first impulse 
was to bestow alms upon the sufferer; but what 
was his surprise when the latter not only re- 
jected them, but proceeded to impart to him 
the most astonishing intelligence. In few words, 
he acquainted him with the place of Wallrade's 
confinement; with particulars of her sudden 
flight; her return to her wretched captivity; 
the imminent peril she was now in; and that 
her last hope was anchored upon a father's love* 
That father, though pierced at once with agony 
and indignation at the thoughts of his daughter's 
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transgression, felt his heart — just before swell- 
ing with passion — sink within him at the ac- 
count of her many sufferings. Prompt, how- 
ever, as was his resolution to spare no efforts 
to rescue her from her present sufferings, 
there rose simultaneously with his better feel- 
ings the suspicions which ever haunted his 
peace. With a dubious eye he measured the 
monk from head to foot — sought to perplex him 
by a number of questions — and made it appear 
but too plainly, that he was inclined to take 
him for the agent of some villain, and his whole 
mission as some plot to obtain possession of his 
property — if not to deprive him of his life. For 
a moment the dim eye of the monk flashed with 
a sudden and indignant ray ; his lips trembled ; 
while his whole deportment was that of pride 
and scorn at the elder's vile suspicions. He 
soon, however, recovered his self-command, 
and replied in as mild a tone as his emotion 
would permit — that he would pledge himself to 
the truth of every word he had uttered ; that 
the raging fever by which he was consumed, and 
which had attacked him in an adjacent village-^ 
preventing him from keeping an important ap- 
pointment in Franckfort — ^was moreover his best 
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witness that he had indeed been delayed in the 
place he spoke of; and should not .assistance 
soon be afforded him, he now feared that he 
could not long survive. Shivering as he spoke 
these words, the cold seemed to strike through 
his vitals, and he almost sunk to the earth ; 
while Diether no longer restrained the emotions 
of compassion by which he was overcome. He 
lost no time in having the monk conveyed on a 
litter into a monastery of the order, to which 
from his cowl, he seemed to belong ; recom- 
mending him to the immediate care of father 
Reinhold, Margaret's confessor. He then hur- 
riied from the poor man, to communicate the 
intelligence he had just received to the council. 
His friends were astonished ; while his enemies 
testified their disbelief by shaking their heads ; 
maintaining, that he was trifling with the presi- 
dent and members, by repeating^such improbable 
tales, and keeping the whole city in a state of 
agitation. *' Had he mentioned any other cha- 
racter,'' they cried, ^^ as the robber of his child, 
sonie kind of probability might have been attach- 
ed to his declarations, but to name Bechtram von 
Bilbel of all others, that brave old campaigner, 
who had so long and faithfully served the city, 
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and who^onlyin the last truce, against undoubted 
claims, had united himself with the empire. Has 
not this very Beehtram made peace with us truly 
and confidingly without colour of fraud, 'and in 
presence of most honourable witnesses — the 
knightly commanders of the German order? 
The whole account, therefore, must be a mere 
rumour; the elder is either himself imposed 
upon, or aiming to impose upon us — ^in short, 
the accusation is evidently groundless.'' 

Thus was Diether's and the monk's veracity 
equally impeached, when the youngest burgo- 
master, with a countenance full of indignation, 
entered the assembly, followed by the host of 
Einhorn :— " God's vengeance," he cried, in a 
tone that marked some important event, ''be 
npon all traitors and perjured villains ! Prepare 
ye, my good lords and friends, prepare for a piece 
of news which our honest citizen and host here 
has brought you from Einhorn." The host then 
proceeded to relate, that for many years past 
the commercial traveller, Conrad Schwarz, 
commonly known, from his country and dialect, 
as tlie Suabian, had, while in the service of the 
famous house of Ulrich Artz at Augsbui^, been 
often in the habit of putting up at the Unicom, 
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which he had inTariahly left with the character 
of an upright man and a good paymaster. An 
instance of this had occurred only two days 
before, on the very day when Bechtram voa 
Bilbel, with the friends and ambassadors of 
the council, had entered into treaty together. 
Nevertheless he, the host of the Unicom, had 
received only that morning, through a peasant 
of the Farm at Main, a letter intrusted to him 
by the post-boy, and written by the Suabian 
himself, in which he states that Bechtram von 
Bilbel had met with him on the day of recon- 
ciliation in his way home, seized and dragged 
him from the road as far as Neufalkenstein, 
and had there compelled him to write this 
letter, to the purport that the host of the Uni* 
com should hasten with two hundred marks to 
effect his ransom. He, the said host, however^ 
felt by no means disposed to comply with this 
request, being equally apprehensive of the 
safety of his money and of his own person. 
At the same time, he had thought it his duty 
not to omit bringing the affair before the noble 
members of the council, that they in their 
wisdom might do what they should deem best, 
if there were any means of rescuing the honest 
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traveller out of those wicked han^s into which 
he had so basely fallen. 

This account^ corroborated as it was by the 
letter, excited the indignation of the whole as- 
sembly, and Diether's statement was now fully 
credited. The president and the elder's ene- 
mies who had so eagerly pledged themselves 
for Bechtram's integrity, now readily joined the 
party who were loudest in condemning him, and 
calling for vengeance upon the treachery and 
perjury thus betrayed by the old bandit in pro- 
jecting such atrocious violence on the very day 
of concluding a treaty of peace. Dread of his 
ferocity, and that of his desperate comrades, 
however, now returned with double force ; every 
mind was intently fixed on this newly committed 
outrage upon the free city, and every voice loudly 
raised for restoring to liberty the elder's daugh^ 
ter, a citizen of Franckfort, and the Suabian 
traveller. When the means for this, however, 
were taken into consideration, there was a vast 
conflict of opinions. 

The boldest of the councillors were eager to 
try a coup de main, such as had been made jin 
the year 1404, against Reickingew, the castle of 
Hans von Rudenscheim. But the more cautious 
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opposed the idea of an open attack, which would 
only have the effect of uniting the bandit's force 
m some attempt upon the distracted and unpro- 
tected city; and they therefore strongly recom- 
mended the safer plan of stratagem ; while the 
more timid proposed to call in the assistance of 
a neighbouring prince, a project indignantly 
rejected by the more patriotic feelings of the 
majority, who abhorred all thought of foreign 
interference in the affairs of their native city. 
Upon this a loud discussion ensued, which soon 
turned the council-chamber into a complete 
Babel, from which Diether was glad to escape. 
When alone, a crowd of thoughts rushed upon 
his mind, but they brought him no comfort, — no 
repose. He hastened home in the hope of find- 
ing some relief for his harassed mind in the 
society of his brother and little son. As he was 
about to enter, he was met by his valet Eitel* 
He acquainted his master with the arrival of 
Dagobert, who the next moment was seen 
hastening towards him. The father's surprise 
almost overpowered him; confusion and alarm 
were depicted on his countenance ; his knees 
trembled, and he was compelled to grasp the 
railing of the steps in order to support himself. 
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Dagobert observed his sudden emotion, and 
flying to his assistance, conducted him tendeiiy 
into an apartment. Almost out of breath, he 
allowed himself to be placed in an arm-chair; 
and after some pause, in which he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, he turned them upon 
the gentle, but anxious countenance of his 
son, who was seated opposite to him, and at 
length said, " You here, Dagobert ! and Wall- 
rade ? '' '' My exertions have been vain,*' re- 
turned the son sorrowfully : " I might just as 
easily have discovered the Emperor Charle- 
magne^ dwelling these six hundred years in the 
caverns at Nuremburgh. Yet I have been 
informed that you father, have some better 
intelligence, on which we have good reason 
to congratulate ourselves/' *' You — you !" 
exclaimed, Diether with an incredulous look ! 
'* Yes, Heaven is my witness — I too am glad," 
replied Dagobert, '' I have indeed but little 
cause, to wish her well : only I prize my good 
name even higher than I do her, and rejoice 
that the city, and you also, father, will at length 
see that I was not concerned in Wallrade's 
abduction/' These words, though spoken with 
mild earnestness, without the least feeling of 
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bitterness or reproach, brought the colour into 
the old man's cheeks* ^^ His own conscience,'* 
he exclaimed, " is man's most dreaded judge;" 
io which Dagobert calmly replied, '^ that is 
true sir ; my conscience, thanks be to God, is 
clear— clear as the beaming eye of childhood. 
Therefore is it that I am here, where the evil 
demon has been busy enough at work to 
blacken me in the estimation of the world. A 
more just and inoffensive being was never 
sought to be entrapped by his foul machina- 
tions, but only take him resolutely by the 
horns, father, and fling him from you." 

" Thou speakest boldly," returned Diether, 
*^ eying him sharply." 

" I put my trust in Heaven," replied Dago- 
bert confidently; " I have continued faithful in 
trial ; and God will not desert me now. Sup- 
ported by him I feared neither the false accusa- 
tions of the president, of the judge, nor of the 
priest my uncle, who has wormed himself into 
your &vour ; no, nor the holy tribunal which has 
honoured me with an invitation to appear before 
its bar." At these words, the blood forsook 
Diether's cheeks ; *^ Unhappy boy," he cried, 
''thou blasphemest ; fear thou that tribunal before 
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which the mask must fall from the simier's face, 
and the truth be made manifest through the 
thickest disguise/' 

*^ I shun not the light of truth/' replied 
Dagobert firmly. '^ Would to God that these 
unknown lords dared to establish it in the face 
of day ; but even at midnight will I abide their 
call; and the holy court shall have to complain 
of no delay on my part.". 

'^ Your resolution is strong." 

" Shall I allow myself to be vilified and dis- 
honoured — destroyed by the fangs of these wily 
reptiles, without a hearing — ^without defence? 
Or was the grave trial got up only as a farce, 
to be played just so long as it could find spec- 
tators, letting the curtain drop the moment the 
public is removed ? Spite of the music-stirring 
band, I will still be there — I will boldly appeal 
to the judgment-seat, while I yield all due reve- 
rence, in order to learn who is he that has de- 
famed me, and let him behold me stand purified 
from the malignant stain." 

*' Foolish confidence ! " retorted Diether, pe- 
tulantly. 

" How I wish you could share that confidence 
with me, my father," said the young man, as he 
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sorrowfully took his parent's unwilling hand. 
^^ It is hard to think you are the first to cast 
the first stone^ and the last to grant me a 
hearing to prove my innocence ! I have scarcely 
been able to recognise myself^ since the time I 
became aware of your feelings towards me, and 
how greatly we are become estranged. I no 
longer know what to think ; I have probed my 
secret heart and thoughts; and not one trace 
of impious feeling have I detected there. And 
yet you — ^the upright in soul — ^you can doubt 
of my truth; you condemn me, though I am 
innocent as a child! yet have I no means of 
defending myself against your accusations. On 
the contrary, I choose you for my advocate 
before the tribunal at Sachsenhausen ; and 
therefore do not refuse to accompany me thi- 
ther, where the truth shall be made to appear 
through the thickest disguise." 

Diether shuddered at these words, and the 
stings of conscience seemed to pierce him to 
the soul, insomuch that he could barely murmur 
forth a refusal to his son's request. Dagobert 
gazed sorrowfully at him for a moment, sighed 
deeply, and said : " You cast me off, my father ! 
I must then traverse my dark path alone. But 
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God 10 my witness, that it troubles me greatly 
to be thus rejected, where I know that, in my 
place, your Wallrade would neyer have ap- 
pealed to you in Tain." 

'* Not a word of Wallrade !" cried Diether, in 
an agonized and angry voice. ^^ I am not to 
be taxed with injustice in apportioning my af- 
fection to my children. I loved Wallrade, for 
I believed her faultless ; but now, even against 
her brother and her enemy, I do not pretend to 
defend her.'' 

^' I am not her enemy; I do not hate her,'' 
said Dagobert, calmly. '' In spite of her hatred 
of me, I do not chaise her with her faults ; and 
dare venture to make oath before you, that 
this sister, and your daughter, was never worthy 
of bearing our name ! Do you want——" 

*' Peace ! " interrupted Diether, sternly. *' I 
will not consent to hear from thy lips what I 
already know too well. Oh, what a triumph for 
thee and Margaret!" Dagobert shook his 
head, but was silent. The old man continued: 
•^" Thou call'st my Wallrade a serpent nur- 
tured in my bosom; say on most learned son; 
and what judgment do you award to Mai^aret? 
Wilt thou invest her with a halo of light, or 
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must thou be compelled to own that she has 
simied still more deeply than thy sister ? " 

^No; this I cannot admit!" said Dagobert, 
no longer able to refrain from answering; 
'^ that she has been in fault, and behaved to you 
unworthily, I will not deny/' 

Diether here cast a look of triumph at his scm, 
and cried out vehemently, *^ I thank thee, my 
God ! that out of the sinner's mouth his own 
conviction has " 

" I am at a loss, — can I. believe my ears? — 
what words have escaped your lips V* exclaimed 
Di^obert ^^ Mine, too, could pronounce bitter 
things from which they refrain, because I know 
that your Mai^ret is to me a second mother ; but 
time will unfold what I now forbear to speak*'' 

'' Right, thou hypocritical libertine," said 
Diether, angrily; '' di^uise thy real nature in 
politic discourse. Thy misdoings nevertheless 
betray themselves, and a signal judgment will 
shortly overtake thee. Thou hast scrupled not 
to wound thy father's honour; thou hast 
trampled thine own in the dust. Thy life runs 
to waste in thy intrigues with the Jewess, of 
which the whole city is a witness." 

*' Father ! " cried Dagobert, whilst his eyes 
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sparkled, and his voice trembled with emotion, 
*' I have ever vindicated your honour, and never 
yet stained my own. Father, I say, whoever 
dares to asperse the pure fame of that unhappy 
girl, without a friend in the world, only because I 
became her advocate, because she is a Jewess — 
yes, and I shame not to confess it, deserving of 
all my love — whoever dare do this, I say, draws 
down upon himself my utmost scorn; yea, were 
I his own son. Intriguing do you call it ? why 
the colours of the rainbow are not more pure 
than the innocence of that beloved girl: not 
even in thought have I ever wronged her spot- 
less nature. Under the shield of my reverence 
and my love, the dove folds her wing in peace ; 
never will I betray the secret home of her rest 
to her bitter enemies, though the funeral pyre 
should be lighted to consume me." 

*' Cease, thou prating prodigal ! " exclaimed 
Diether. ^^ Show thyself in thy real colours ; 
but fly the place where a free tribunal of West- 
phalians is to be assembled. Cease to heap sor- 
row upon sorrow on my head — even that of be- 
holding thee at the place of execution, the 
victim of justice in the hands of the secret 
avengers, like '* 
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" But he was unjustly condemned," inter- 
rupted Dagobert, with strong emotion. *' I 
were to be envied, poor worm, as I am, should 
mine be a similar lot. Father, I leave you. 
This house was once dear to me, as the home 
of my affections ; here have I spent my young 
and happiest days ; here I first learnt to love 
every familiar object; here was I first borne in 
the arms of a then kind father, and slumbered 
in the lap of an affectionate mother. But now 
that best of mothers is a saint in heaven, and 
that father's heart is turned to adamant, so that 
these walls seem too narrow for me, and these 
chambers appear even as a tomb. I go ; I will 
spare you, my father, and my Italian uncle, the 
pain of again beholding me. Fare you well, I 
must go far hence, unregretted and alone ; but 
God be with you, and bless you.'^ 

In another instant Dagobert had passed the 
threshold of his paternal home, struggling to 
repress the tears that started into his eyes. As 
he hastened out he met the little Hans, hand in 
hand with Florilla. She accosted the young 
man with a distant air, such as may often con- 
ceal a more gentle regard than is outwardly ex- 
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pressed; vihWe the boy ran joyfully towards 
him; asking to be lifted in his arms. 

Dagobert was overcome with emotion and 
surprise; he sat him silently down^ without 
his usual caress. The little fellow began to 
murmur his reproaches at this coolness. 
*^ Good mother is gone out, and Else is gone 
out; and the man there looks so wild and stem. 
What shall I do then, if you will no longer 
talk to me?'' Dagobert looked tenderly upon 
the boy; gazing wistfully in his face; then 
nodded his head ^ to him, and said, '^ Truly, 
thou poor child, thou art badly oiF in this 
place — ^worse than thou dreamest of, or dost 
deserve." Here he turned quickly round 
towards Diether, but the words clung to the 
roof of his mouth, as he caught the angry eye 
of his father fixed upon him. 

" All is in the hands of God,*' murmured the 
son within himself, as he bent his head sor- 
rowfully over the poor boy. ^''Good child!" 
he repeated half aloud, ^ orphan as thon art, 
summon a good heart, and try to fortify it 
against what must and will happen. Should 
you ever become quite friendless, and I th^i 
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livings remember to come to me^ and I will be 
in the place of a father to you! " 

" Ah, yes/' lisped the child, leaning his 
curly head mournfully on Dagobert's shoulder, 
" Yes — ^you will be my father, will you ?" 

*' That will I, my son! By the blessed 
Father of spirits, it shall even be so," exclaimed 
Dagobert, no longer able to restrain his tears. 
He then embraced the boy, placed him on 
Florilla's knees, and rushed from the apart- 
ment. She drew the little fellow from the 
spot, where he had run to catch a last glance 
of his best friend, and put him upon Diether's 
knee. But the angry elder, dead to the appeal, 
thrust the child from him, exclaiming, '* Go, go 
away to thy father, thou young wretch; and 
cursed be the hour in which my weak credulous 
heart betrayed me !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

It happened, that on the evening of the 
same day on which Dagobert left his home^ a 
fatal broil took place in the city. Situated in 
the new town was a notorious house^ commonly 
called the Stein, and where many a young 
citizen had met a fate that led him to curse the 
day on which he was bom. There were cele- 
brated the mysteries of high play and loaded 
dice ; there the wealth of young heirs, and the 
loose cash of travellers and casual visiters, 
speedily changed hands without any forms of 
law. Some left the place complete beggars, 
who had entered it with the pride and confidence 
of lords ; and many a hopeless virretch, staking 
his last florin, found himself a man of substance 
before he again passed its threshold. It too 
often came to pass that the detected cheat 
was thrown headlong into the street^ or was 
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delivered over to the ann of justice; and not 
unfrequently the punishment inflicted was to 
lose his eyes^ in order to stop his sleights-of- 
hand. The miserable wretch was then left to 
throw himself into the Maine. Frightful as 
this retributive execution was felt to be, it had 
only the effect of rendering the players^more 
wary in their proceedings ; and there were still 
opportunities enough for adventurers from other 
parts, for light-headed young citizens, inexpe- 
rienced chapmen, vain lord lings, et hoc genus 
omne, to find means of ridding themselves of 
their superfluous cash. In case some leader of the 
band was unlucky enough to be detected, know- 
ing the fearful destiny that awaited him, he 
drew his weapon, supported by his companions, 
and the affair was in this way frequently kept 
secret from the world. The Stein accordingly 
too often became a scene of open bloodshed, 
when the force of law was barely sufficient to 
restore peace and order in this hell .upon 
earth. 

On the evening, then, above mentioned, an ' 
Italian sharper, who had been amusing himself 
at .the fair.of Franckfort, in spite of the denun- 
ciations of the council, had transported the se- 
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crets of his craft into their city, giving speci* 
mens of his powers at the Stein. As novelty 
is always found preferable to the old routine, 
the company of gamblers^ many of whom were 
members of the wealthiest families in the place, 
entered into the plans of the foreigner, and 
compelled the owner of the house to adopt the 
new dice which he had brought from Italy. — 
The reputation they gained was speedily noised 
abroad. The Italian continued his career of 
success — ^his purse grew daily heavier, while 
those of his opponents were invariably emptied 
of the last gilder. But losing their patience 
almost as fast as their money, one of the most 
irritable seized upon the dice in a rage, and 
dashing them away, cried out-—'' Eternal curses 
be upon thee and upon thy infernal arts, thou 
most consummate of cheats*'' The dice having 
been loaded, always presented, when in the 
Italian's hand, the highest number, and being 
now broken by the force of the blow, the cause 
discovered itself. Upon this the whole of the 
company rose up ; while the man who had been 
last fleeced of his gold ran towards the sharper 
in a rage, and drawing his sword, attacked 
him in the most desperate manner. The Italian, 
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however^ was a practised fencer^ and unsheath- 
ing his long rapier, not only defended himself^ 
but, in spite of the interference of the ccmipany^ 
and the cries of the host, at the third pass laid 
his assailant on the floor, weltering in his blood« 
The alarm, and the fall of the aggressor, pat 
most of the party to flight, so that on the en^ 
trance of the police they found neither the 
murderer nor any witnesses to the fact : there 
was only the body of the. dead man — soon re* 
cognised for the son of the chief justice*-a 
wild and dissolute youth. When the affair 
got bruited abroad, it was generally obserred 
that the public had sustained no loss; the father's 
feelings, howeyer, were very different. This son 
was the only child who had survired out of 
many ; and the judge now abandoned himself 
to the most abject despair. He was found next 
morning seated by the side of his son's corpse, 
clasping the day-cold hand, and brooding oyer 
his own unhappy lot The sun at length 
rose upon the house of mourning, bright as on 
that of joy ; and the afflicted father now first 
seemed to recollect, that the indulgence of his 
grief could not recal the dead, while his de- 
spair had already produced a farourable change 
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in his own bosom — a more mild and humane 
feeling — for the acuteness of his own sufferings 
disposed him now to feel for those of others. 
He no longer^ in his despair^ wished for revenge 
on the author of his woe ; but resigned himself 
to hopeless sorrow. Tremblings he looked back 
npon his past life, and sought for some cause 
of the visitation he had suffered. Deprived of 
all who bore his name^ superstitious terrors 
were now added to his suffering, as he in vain 
tried to follow a link of events which connected 
his fortunes with his faults. He thought of his 
official duties; of the severe judgments he had 
given ; of the victims who had perished in his 
dungeons ; and of the few innocent beings who 
had ever been restored to liberty. Then he re- 
collected the many wretches who had protested 
their innocence upon the scaffold ; and fearful 
doubts, as to whether he had pronounced 
just judgments, smote upon his soul. Sud- 
denly he called to mind the fate of the poor 
Jews, who, from the whole evidence, stood clear 
of the imputed guilt; liable at most to the in- 
fliction of a small fine, yet condemned to linger 
in prison ; and as their images rose to view, he 
£aw also that of the blind and destitute mother, 
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who had been consigned to the flames by his 
own father^ and how it had harassed that father's 
mind to the day of his death. " Who knows/^ 
groaned the unhappy judge, " but the conse* 
quences of that direful act may not now be the 
retributive vengeance which has fallen upon me 
and upon my family. Ah ! who knows what more 
terrific measure of woe may be dealt out to me 
as I approach the limits of my days ! what evils 
may befal me in old age, when thus visited in 
my prime of years !" Absorbed in these and 
similar agonizing reflections, he seemed to 
struggle with the awful consciousness of some 
dreadful and predestined calamity — some fearful 
vengeance in store for him ; he then suddenly 
sprung up, manned his soul to the conflict, 
and, as if fearful of being too late, flew towards 
the prison where Ben David and his father still 
lingered. 

The gaoler, upon being questioned relative 
to the condition of the prisoners, merely 
shrugged his shoulders ; and on being urged, 
proceeded to say : '^ The old man, I think, 
is fast approaching his last hour: since 
yesteirday evening he has fallen away fast, and 
my son-in-law, who last saw him, says, he is 
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sure he must be about to give up his Jewish 
soul to the devil, for whom it is only fit.'* — 
The chief judge started ; yet he ventured not 
a word of sympathy before the iron-hearted 
gaoler; observing, with' assumed indifference, 
'' Has the old wretch had no kind of help 
whatever?" 

" To what purpose, please your honour ?" 
returned the man ; '' such vermin as he stand 
in no need of a doctor. Satan will take care 
of his own as long as they are aCve ; and when 
they go, he too will provide for them. Horler 
can do him no good ; for the old rogue has been 
these hundred years upon his journey, and he 
is quite hard and dry enough to feed a fire. 
The oldest fuel burns best; so, at least, says the 
worthy priest Reinhold, who has just before 
paid him a visit, but all in viun, for the Jewish 
dog would not confess his sins ; and the holy 
father declares that it is a lost case ; for sure 
enough the demon bit, and plunged, and snorted 
in him, whenever the priest began to pray/' 

** Is the son with his dying parent?" inquired 
the judge. — ^The gaoler shook his head. '' Let 
liim be instantly put into his father's cell," coor* 
tiaued the dignitary. The man eyed him with 
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an incredulous look. ''The saints save us!'' 
he exclaimed; as he began to look for his keys, 
^* the accursed beasts will make a howling and 
gibbering together, enoij^h to deafen us all; 
besides, it is of no use.*' The judge repeated 
his command, and then entered the cell in 
which the old man was confined. He found 
him stretched upon a miserable pallet, quite 
alone ; without help or hope, but with death at 
his side, busied in his final work. His counte* 
nance had already assumed those peculiar signs 
which old Hippocrates designates as the last that 
are made upon this side of eternity ; his breast 
heaved heavily and painfully— for there was 
the lingering struggle between life and dissolu^ 
tion — ^while his limbs hung or wavered help- 
lessly about, his hand in vain seeking to grasp a 
small phial of water, which stood at the head 
of his couch, to refresh for a moment his 
parched and fevered Ups. The judge afforded 
him the help he wanted, supported his head, at 
the same time speaking gently and kindly in his 
ear. The refreshment of a few cooUng drop9, 
and the mild tone of the speaker, seemed to 
restore the sufferer to some degree of conscious- 
ness; his closed lids began to quiver, and 
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gradually to unclose ; he fixed his eyes at length 
on the speaker's face, and, in the features of his 
sternest judge, beheld those of a man at the 
death-bed of a fellow-creature. 

" The Almighty will reward you for this," at 
length murmured the old man, recognising the 
but too well remembered features ; " the happy 
time is at length arrived, when our Great Master 
calls us away, and reconciles us to all; — ^yea, 
even to our enemies." 

"Yes," replied the judge; "our God will 
not refuse reconciliation to those that seek it in 
death. Do you forgive me the injuries I have 
done you in performing the stem duty of my 
office ? Will you not curse my name ? " 

" O, God, forbid ! " replied Joachim, " that 
I should curse him who refreshed my spirit 
with kind words — my burning lips with cool 
water. No, may he be pleased to remove 
far from you the suffering due to every one of 
us — to the faults of thy father or thine own. 
I can — I do forgive you for Israel's sake. I 
will oflFer a prayer for you in the valley of Jeho- 
shapat, if indeed you will consent to grant my 
two last requests." 
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*'Only speak," replied the judge, **they 
shall he done." 

"Then drive the priest from my bed-side/' 
said the Jew imploringly. "His creed is to 
me a curse and a reproach ; and if no learned 
Rabbi may be nigh me, nor one of my friends, 
I will pass through the dark path alone, with 
the angel that brings me rest." The judge 
nodded assent, and the old man continued :— 
" I could desire greatly to see my son, and hi» 
poor daughter also, my beloved Esther," 

" Of her," replied the functionary, " I have 
no tidings ; but, for thy son, he shall be with 
thee — ^he is now coming.*" 

It is necessary to have witnessed the impas- 
sioned feelings peculiar to the people of the 
South, to form an idea of the overwhelming 
sorrow that wrung David's heart. He strove to 
free himself from the hands of his conductors, 
and, ironed as he was, to fling himself by the 
side of his expiring father. When disengaged 
from his shackles, he sank down by the couch, 
clasped the feeble hands of the sufferer, kissed 
them, hung over the dying man, as if to pro- 
tect him from all around, pressed his own pale 
lips to his, and uttered a sigh so heart-rending 
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and so deep, that it seined to shake the souls 
of those who heard it. A flood of tears then 
came to his relief; and these were followed hy 
loud and piercing lamentations, such as might 
he expected from the tongues of women, but 
are seldom heard from those of men. The 
confusion of this scene, from which the judge^ 
unable to control his emotion, was glad to 
escape, in order to indulge his secret grief alone, 
continued for some time^ At length, however, 
the first burst of sorrow subsided into a calm 
and settled despair, when only sobs and moans 
were heard from the unhappy pair. Even these 
soon ceased, as Ben David fixed his tearful eyes 
upon the ghastly features of his father, and 
seemed to count the moments he had yet to 
live. The old man now began to murmur forth 
a prayer, in which his son joined. When this 
was over, he sorrowfully addressed a few words 
to the dying man. — '' Raaf, wilt thou give me 
thy blessing ere thou departest hence, or wilt 
thou not rather curse my name ? From thee I 
received the breath of life ; in return I have 
devoted thee to death. Alas ! it is too true, and 
well hast thou anticipated our fate. For h^e 
thou art dying in Edomitish bonds, and I am 
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the unhappy cause; yes^ here thou diest an 
exile^ far from the land of Israel and the tents 
of Jacob/* 

'* Son," replied the old man, mildly, ** had 
you even administered poison unto me I would 
y^ foi^iyec Now I die with you, and we shall 
together meet again in the paradise appointed 
for our lost children, since we are forbidden to 
leave them the inheritance of this world."*^ But 
thou hast not been a bad s(m; and though the 
IiOrd hath chosen to smite me with weakness and 
affliction, yet hath he granted unto me strength 
and resolution to meet my fiite* I do not de* 
part hence, my son, with mourning, but with 
joy; since I feel that the holiness of Israel 
hath triumphed, and our innoc^ice been made 
manifest. This makes it a joyful departure to 
me, and I thank thee for if David gratefully 
pressed his father's hand to his Ups. ''We have 
indeed suffered much," continued the dying 
fiitfaer with a still weaker voice, ' but joy is 
stronger than grief/ My hand is powerless as 
a child's, and I am not able to lay it upon thy 
head as a fiither should ; but I can speak the 

* Tbe Jewisli law prohibits a child from inheritiDg property 
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Uessing which I pray may guide thee to the 
paths of eternal life^ whither I am going before 
thee. May fortune pave thy way with gold, 
and the Lord strengthen thy hands and thy 
countenance to enable thee to recoTer thy lost 
wealth. May the Holy of holies keep thy steps 
from falling! and make thee ever the companion 
of the righteous, and thy poor daughter, our 
beloved Esther, not the less so.-^Amen, amen." 

Ben David sighed deeply — the old man felt it, 
and again essayed to speak. '^ Promise me, 
my dear son, when you shall again have found 
the lost child, that you will preserve her in the 
good faith and the pure.'' 

' " Alas ! " replied David, " how can I promise 
what I may have no power to perform ? I cannot 
put bonds upon her heart ; cannot undo what 
hath passed, or even, perhaps, what may still 
exist." 

*' But promise me," proceeded Joachim in a 
inore earnest tone, " that you will not permit 
her to give herself to that abominable cere- 
mony of baptism, and what they call the new 
birth ; keep thou a keen and steady eye upon 
her that she forsake and renounce not, before the 
people, the heritage of faith which we brought 
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with us from Canaan. Swear ! ^ He the more 
warmly insisted, as he saw Ben David's hesita- 
tion and delay. "Swear, I say, before the angel 
of death at my feet raises for the last time his 
hand to summon me away .^' 

Half unconsciously Ben David promised what 
his father asked ; after which he became per- 
fectly calm, and said, " A blessing be upon this 
oath, and upon the child ; she is indeed called 
by the name of the foster-child of Mordecai. 
And now, my son, bind up my head ; for I feel 
more and more weak, even in my very bones." 

The old Jew's eyes grew dim, his voice failed — 
" The soul is about to depart," he murmured, 
under the certainty of his speedy end ; " it trem- 
bles at the command of the messenger of doom, 
who stands before me,'and whose flami ng eye seems 
to fill the apartment, from the ceiling to the floor." 
His mind evidently wandered; "Take care," he 
cried, " my David; take care you do not fall 
under the sword of the heathen, who is plunging 
and stabbing like a fiery fencer. Hold fast by 
me, for that is Samuel, who catches the souls of 
those who die far away from the Holy Land. 
Help me, my son ! Give me the Lord^s own 
earth which thou earnest on thy breast ; that 
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BO I may die in possession of my natiye soil^ and 
the angel Gabriel be ready to receive my soul/' * 
Ben David took the packet from his bosom, and 
placed it under the head of his dying parent, 
whose looks evidently betokened the mournful 
pleasure he derived fixnn it^ '^ God is great — 
he is Lord of all/' he muttered, '' Known in 
Judah, and his name worshipped in Israel. His 
dwelling is in Zion ; let us give praises to the 
only one true God/' Here the eyes of the 
dying Jew closed, and they were the last words 
he spoke ; for as he opened his lips the angel of 
death, from the point of his sword, poured into 
them the gall-drops that still hung there; 
his £eu^ grew more deadly pale, and, with a long 
drawn sigh, he expired.^ But surely some good 
angel must have intoposod to lighten his last 
dark hour, for the countenance of the dead still 
beamed with the rays of joy and peace. Ben 
David then took the cushion from under the 

* The wealthier Jews are aocustcmiAd to hare earth brought from 
Palestine, which they enclose in a small yessel, and bear about 
tkem as a sort of charm, and which thej also lay imder the 
head of ajljiiig person, to frcilitato the passage and leoeptiaB 
of the soalinte the world of spirits. 

f Part of the doctrine of most of the learned rabbins, and 
•artainly aoC the least poeticd. 
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head of the corpse, upset the water-jug, in 
which the messenger of destruction had, perhaps, 
cleiuised his sword, tore his robe, and flung 
himself upon the ground, where he lamented in 
silence, alternately praying and humbling him* 
sdf, in his utter affliction, to the dust. 

In this situation he was found by the chief 
judge on the same evening. The deep ear- 
nestness of his grief, had moved even the stony 
bosom of the gaoler, so that he did not venture 
to remove those beloved remains from the pre- 
sence of the afflicted son until he should receive 
commands to do so. Sad and silently Ben 
David fixed his eyes upon the chief judge, as 
if he would have looked into his very soul. 
The wiMness of his features relaxed, and they 
assumed a milder expression, as he detected 
only a feeling of deep sympathy with his loss, in 
the countenance of his late persecutor. 

''Arise, David," said the judge, "I wish to 
held some discourse with you." 

'' Sir," answered the Jew, " I dare not arise, 
for such is the law; the earth is the only 
couch for bitter poverty, and swallows up our 
true inheritance. Permit me to observe, the 
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obligation of our law, and deign to speak to 
me, like a gentle master to his dog/' 

" Get up, David," repeated the judge, " your 
law concerns me not, and you may observe it 
in another place. Rise, and thou shalt be free.'' 

^* Free ! " exclaimed the Hebrew, astounded 
at what he heard, " sir, do you speak truly and 
sincerely ? Heavy is the chain, but it will be 
yet heavier, if after being promised to breathe the 
free air once more, it should be denied me still." 

*' I do not deceive thee," replied the judge, 
" thy freedom is pronounced." 

" Freedom ! " repeated Ben David, " and can 
I have quite forgotten how one is made free ; to 
walk in the pure breath of heaven without bonds'; 
to sleep under a free roof, without pain and care ! 
Do I understand you, and hath the council at 
length acknowledged the truth ? " 

'^ It is all discovered," replied the judge, " the 
villain Zodiah has absconded, and proofs of 
his murderous deeds have been found in his 
dwelling. But with regard to what had been 
already proved against you, the sentence of the 
council is, that you be banished from this city 
for the space of six years, and that you be 
nowhere found within its territory, under pe- 
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nalty of losing your ears and your right thumb. 
Such is the punishment awarded for the crime 
of haying trafficked in Christian flesh. Return 
thanks, then, for the clemency thus shown you, 
and hasten your departure this very night/' 

" My lord judge," replied Ben David, after a 
long pause, " though I cannot comply with 
your proposal, you must not let it prevent my 
freedom. But the ban of exile — it is that 
which brands me with the name of felon. My 
house will be razed to the ground; weeds will 
grow before my door; my friends will seek me 
and inquire, ' whither hath he betaken himself, 
that we no more behold him V And my daughter, 
my dear Esther! — O, my lord, I cannot, I know 
not how to fly.'' 

" In that case you must be compelled to go," 
replied the judge, in a tone of indifference, 
'' and then woe upon your head, and upon your 
hand, should you venture to return." 

" Oh sir!" groaned the Jew, " you are cruel 
in your mercy : yet liberty is so great a blessing, 
that I would willingly go, though destitute as the 
poorest beggar and naked as the unborn child ; 
for I have no buried treasures, I have not 
hidden my gold. Willing though I be to launch 
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forth into the wide world, to close my doonsy 
and commit the keys into my neighbour's 
hands, and go in search of my lost child — ^but 
this — my father's body; alas! I have not 
strength to bear it away, and what will become 
of it. Will it rest in the earth in peace, when 
the Lord hath commanded that the mourner 
should not close his eyes during the night. Tell 
me, then, what will be done with it ; — ^will you 
have it thrown upon the highway, or into the 
river ? Woe, woe to Israel, and to its downfal ! 
My heart is pierced with grief; it seems burst- 
ing from my bosom, for my trials are too greaL'' 

*' Be calm," interrupted the judge, " the 
brethren of thy faith sludl to-morrow moraing^ 
come and bear hence the dead, and the body 
shall be interred according to your own customs. 
I swear it shall be done.'' 

Upon hearing this, Ben David approached 
the remains of his father, and, bending over 
ihem, said, *' Raaf, wilt thou be angry with me, 
if I do not continue here, and bewail thee the 
livelong day? '^ I will go forth ; I will seek my 
beloved Esther, the child of thy love, the child 
which thou garnered as a treasure in thy heart, 
and fondled in thy arms. I will go a banished 
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man, and seek out the far land, where thy tents 
«tood, O Jacob, and where the law was ex* 
pounded unto thy children. There will I learn 
how to fast and pray, and to sit upon the 
ground, and rend my garments. Do not now 
be angry with me ; but I dare not here inter thy 
remains; I dare not follow them to the 
grave. Farewell ; for ever farewell ! " Saying 
this he bowed his head, then tenderly and re* 
rerently pressed the lips and forehead of the 
deceased, closed his eyes, and bound the Zephil- 
lum about his temples. After which he threw a 
napkin over the face, and turned towards the 
chief judge. — ^' Now, command me, honoured 
sir, and I will obey." 

'' Go hence, then, Ben David, so soon as the 
shadows of evening shall begin to darken the 
earth. One of the attendants of the prison will 
conduct you as far as Sacfasenhausen. There 
may'st thou abide until the morning. But with 
the first beam of mom shake off the dust from 
thy feet, and wend thy way far from these 
towns. I have d<me enough to expJSess my feel* 
ings of compassion for you; enough in having 
procured your acqtdttal by the council. Do not 
compel me to pronounce your future domn, but 
be wise and observe the law of exile." 
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*' See, already the twilight begins to lower," 
said Ben David, slowly fixing his eyes upon the 
window, and observing lights in the neighbour- 
ing house; '' I am prepared to depart, as it is 
your will." 

The watch appeared with a torch at the pri- 
son-doors, and the judge prepared to leave the 
place. The Jew^ advanced a few steps, and 
then stood as if transfixed to the spot. *' Oh 
God ! I feel as if some hand dragged me back 
by the hair, and Solomon's ring were fast bound 
round me, so that I cannot go forth." 

^^ Courage, courage, Jew," exclaimed the 
judge ; " lo ! freedom hails you ! Cease this in- 
cessant lamentation. The old man had reached 
the end of a long career; and, in the course 
of nature, the father dies before the son. Pity 
me, for I go to my long home and leave not 
one of my name behind me !" 

Ben David now threw one last lingering look 
upon the body of his father, and tearing him- 
self away with a deep sigh, followed his at- 
tendant. Upon reaching the street, his rude 
conductor bade the unfortunate Jew walk be- 
fore him, in order that he might keep his eye 
upon him. Worn with weakness and confine- 
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ment, the prisoner's limbs tottered under him, 
as his merciless guide urged him forwards ; and, 
on arriving at the gates, he gave command to the 
watch that should the Hebrew be found within 
the city's confines by next morning, he was to 
have his nose and ears cut off, and be consigned 
over to the authorities for the infliction of further 
penalties. 

Ben David was now at Uberty to go whither- 
soever he chose to bend his steps. Though 
much exhausted, he pursued his way through 
throngs of people proceeding on business to- 
wards Sachsenhausen ; and the man, whose des- 
tiny had been so long in the mouth of the 
multitude, now passed by unheeded and un- 
known. The council, indeed, could have fixed 
upon no safer plan to escape unpleasant com- 
ments, than in immediately despatching the ill- 
used Jew to a distance from the city. Ben 
David sought not to participate his griefs with 
a single human being, and avoided observation 
as much as possible. With this view, when he 
found himseir unable to proceed fuiiher, he 
withdrew into an unfrequented comer of the 
street, and sought shelter among the ruins of an 
ancient chapel, called after our Lady, but which 
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had been suffered to &I1 into decay during the 
last half century. As a Christian temple, it 
was assuredly not a place to be selected as a 
dormitory for an unhappy and persecuted 
Jew. He threw himself upon the ground 
in this deserted sanctuary — thoughts of his 
past sufferings crowded fast into his mind — 
of all his father's wrongs and bitter poverty— 
his own forlorn and destitute condition — 
and when he at length closed his eyes, his 
sleep was haunted by the same images of 
woe. 

Whither should he next bend his steps— 
where again seek to collect the scattered rem« 
nant of his hopes, and learn how to support his 
joyless fate? Whither, oh! whither had those 
fierce bad men, of whom Judith had spoken, 
borne away his gentle and beloved Esther? 
And should he ever know the pleasure of once 
more folding her to his bosom? Would she be 
the same, the pure, affectionate being she once 
was — the pride and joy of his life? He pic- 
tured to himself the lovely and defenceless girl 
in all the horrors of that fate whidi his imagina- 
tion had conjured up. His heart beat heavily in 
his bosom, and in the extremity of bis fears he 
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cried out, '^ My father, and my God ! thou who 
didst create the heavens and the earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, what inexplicable sins 
hath this thy mortal servant been guilty of^ to 
bring down such heavy v^rath upon his head ? 
Why lie I here thus persecuted and tortured 
unto death, and the light of thy countenance 
for ever eclipsed, as from the £idlen angels 
themselves? Surely I am more unfortunate, 
more bitterly tried, than unhappy Job. Time 
hath been, when I possessed both goods and 
treasures, when I cherished an aged parent, 
when I. was beloved and caressed by a beautiful 
child. It was I who sent forth two sons into 
strange lands, to be the staff of my life, the joy 
of my old days. Woe upon me ! woe upon me ! 
whither have those riches flown? where are 
those children now ? Terror hath taken up 
arms against me; terrors are upon me; the 
blasts of adversity have scattered my branches, 
and uprooted me from the very soil. My 
hopes are extinct; the honours of my old 
age are trampled in the dust; for the sword 
hath drunk the blood of one of my boys ; and 
the other hath fallen from the law of his father 
and his country's faith. My father hath died 
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in the prison-bondB of his enemies; and the 
cries of my daughter have been stifled ere they 
reached the judgment-seat of the Most High. 
Yes! where is the blooming rose ; the beauty of 
my garden? Alas! she has fled like a shadow 
of the evening ; the spoiler hath seized upon 
her and upon my treasures. Henceforth^ I 
must beg my bitter bread from the stranger, 
and before the tents of Jacob ; yea, from the 
dwelliugs of Amalek, that instead of alms would 
award me death, because I am faithful unto 
thy laws — ^unto thy will— Most High, ever to 
be feared and adored — the one true God. Yea, 
I will still cling unto Israel, the Israel thou 
hast chosen above all the people of the earth. 
I clothed myself with righteousness, as with a 
garment; my integrity was a princely crown 
upon my head. What sin is it, then, which 
thou hast discovered in thy servant, to have 
called down the full vial of thy wrath upon 
his head? Or is it that thou wilt prove him 
to the last — ^that thou wilt try him in the reins 
and in the heart? ^' 

Here the last murmurs of his trembling lips 
were lost in silence; for strange forms, like 
shadows of the night, came flittering round 
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him^ clad in dark robes, and, as they rose from, 
the earth, they seemed to approach the place 
where he lay. Then they appeared to gather 
in a throng ; and such was the effect of this 
sudden and alarming apparition, as not only to 
strike terror to the heart of the mourner, but to 
produce the same impression upon a casual 
spectator, who had beheld it from his window, 
on the opposite side of the place, and who, with 
the exclamation, "Oh, Jesu Maria!" closecf. 
down the window, extinguished the light, and 
disappeared. But Ben David, little subject to 
supernatural terrors, soon recovered himself, and 
saw in thqse shrouded forms no apparitions of 
the grave. His reason quickly reminded him of 
the secret judgments and punishments then ex- 
ercised in the place, and which were held in 
greater awe and aversion by the people than by 
the Jews, who were never brought before 
the secret tribunal; and he rightly inter- 
preted the strange figures to be the agents 
or spies of the same terrible tribunal, upon 
the watch, to entrap any unfortunate wretches 
who might have sought refuge in. the ruins. 
In spite of his extreme exhaustion, therefore, he 
attempted to remove from the spot, apprehen- 
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fliye of further ill-udage, when a weU-known 
Toice from a little di&tance, fell upon his ear, 
ar^ startled him by the words (though spcd^en 
in a firiendly tone), *^ Thus far, and no £u*ther : 
if popular rumour speaketh true, I shall find 
my people within reach of our Lady's Chapdl. 
Accept my thanks for having accompanied me 
to this spot; for while I possess so many ene- 
mies in this place, I may well stand in some 
&ar of assassination/' 

^* Who knows," replied another ycice, '* if 
you may not encounter a similar fate* I would 
willingly, my good Dagobert, conduct you back 
with me into the city. Abandon your^enterprise, 
and go into the mcmastery^ or seek adventures 
in foreign parts, but leave the present dark af- 
fsdr undisturbed." 

"Hold your tongue," replied Dagobert; '*thc 
air here, indeed, is not so pure, nevertheless 
you shall not deter me from my purpose. On 
account of your friendly guidance^ however, I 
will forgive you for having so basely betrayed 
me ; and I am no longer angry/' 
. '* You have spoken well, youngster," replkd 
Gerard von Hulshofen ; ^ but you eould also 
have giv^& quite another turn to the affair had 
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yoa only taken a little prudent precaution^ and 
accosted the boy as your own brother/* 

*' Right," returned Dagobert, with a sigh, 
^ it is all my own fault But go now, and 
may God be with you. It appears as if I 
stood in an enchanted circle, and that there 
were no other person who could partake of. 
my lot. Inquire in the morning for me at the 
Unicom; and if I am alive, we will take a 
farewell glass together; for my paternal roo^ 
and my native city, are henceforth forbidden 
haunts, and I must away. On this occasion 
you may well wonder at the conduct of your tall 
VoUbrecht. He boldly insisted on the value of 
his services, and methinks you seem inclined to 
follow his example.'' 

'* You are yet able to pass a joke,*' replied 
Gerard, " and my heart beats like that of any 
poor sinner. A good conscience may be a very 
stout harness, but — 






That it assuredly is," returned DagobCTt, 
^ nevertheless, go. Should I never return, re« 
member me to my father, and to the good priest 
Johannes^ and take my horse with you, the 
most I have to give. Now fare you well." 
After one shake of the hand away went the 
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heedless Gerard. For some minutes Dagobert 
gazed around him, as if undecided what to do. 
*^ At the best, I can but wait here till I get a new 
guide. What ! is it the night-dew which hangs 
upon my eye-lids, or something else? The 
poor little fellow had well nigh made a fool of 
^me, but I will think neither of him nor of my 
father nor of her. In God's name, and in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, I am resolved ! '' He 
drew his mantle closer about him, and turned a 
keen glance on the side whence he thought he 
heard something move. With his left hand folded 
in his cloak across his breast, and grasping his 
sword in his right, he demanded in a firm voice 
— "Who goes there?'' In place of the ex- 
pected answer of some dark inquisitor, or 
secret spy, he recognised the voice of Ben David 
the Jew. Not a little surprised, he cried out — 
" Unhappy man ! What do you here ? Speak ! 
better fly, or they will again incarcerate thy 
poor bones. The spies are abroad." 

*' I have not broken my prison," replied the 
Jew, humbly; "I will yet go further to pre- 
serve my life for the sake of my poor child. — 
Yes, yes, my dear child ! — Sir, you have heard — 
you have protected — ^you once, perhaps, loved 
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her; and as a nobleman is forbidden to love a 
wretched daughter of our tribe ■ " *' 

'' Ben David," replied the young man, half 
angry; but the Jew would not allow him to 
proceed, and continued, " If I have spoken 
what is not sooth, forgive me, and God will not 
hold me in fault Should I, however, have» 
declared the fact, and should Esther have be- 
come a plaything for your idle hours — I must, 
nevertheless, forgive you — ^for you are a Christian 
and I am only a despised Jew. Yes, I will forgive 
you, if you will mercifully direct me where I 
shall once more behold the light of my days — the 
staff of my trembling hand ; but what do I 
say ?" he added, as Dagobert paused from emo- 
tion ; " I am a fool — I am become vile and feeble 
— this is worse than an old wife's doting strain* 
Ought I not to know that the accursed Zodiah 
bore her forcibly from your protection— that 
she hath become the victim of the wild bandit ? 
Woe upon me — ^woe upon me and upon Israel ! 
Join with me in my lamentations for Israel and 
for my child ! " 

Here the wretched Jew was about to break 
forth in loud cries, which would have drawn down 
some fresh evil on his head, had not Dagobert 
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compassionately interfered, and sought to calm 
the poor man's agitated feelings. ** Stop/' he 
cried, placing his hand upon his mouth, ^do 
you wish to bring down final ruin upon us both* 
Check your excessive grief; your fears are 
groundless. Your Esther is safe. With the 
« help of God, I have not deserted her. You 
will learn to know me better." 

"Angel! prince of mercy ! " stammered out 
the bewildered father, imprinting, kisses oil 
Si^bert's hands, ** say it again. You have 
thrown a rich blessing along my dark path. 
You have poiured balm into the wounds of all 
my griefs. Oh, fill up the measure of your good- 
ness — ^point out.the nearest road to my Esther* 
Fear not that I will tear her away from you, 
to hurl her down the abyss of my misfortunes ! 
No, she is your property, as the vassal is that 
of the lord. She is yours, ias the lover's 
own prize — ^heart and soul — ^I do not deny that 
' only I must see and speak with her before 
I can resume my far and melancholy viray in 
peace." 

''Mark me well," exclaimed Dagobert, 
quickly, and full of emotion. '' Early on the 
jnorrow shalt thou clasp thy beloved daughter 
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ta thy arms. Not far from Friedberg lies tlie 
castle of Diiminger, and in the woods sixr- 
rounding the baronial mansion, in a secluded 
nook, is situated the forester's cottage. There 
wilt thou find Esther, and remember me in 
kindness, should I never visit that spot again. 
Now go, old man ; for of a surety, this place 
will not long remain &ee from intrusion." As 
he said this, he took his scantily filled purse,, 
and pressing the Jew's hand, was about to 
depart. 

Ben David kissed the hem of his garment. 
'^ Lord of my life — source of grace ;. and could I 
ever think thee cruel ! ** After these words he 
bent his way throogh the city-gates — ^freedoia 
and his bdoved Esther appeared to beckon him 
onwards. The angel of peace and joy seemed 
to lend him wings ; he was no longer the same 
being, but in silent prayer and thanksgiving 
pursued his solitary way. 

Meanwhile Dagobert, with impatient feelings, 
and thoughts far away with those he had left, 
fixed his eyes upon the staiTy firmament. As 
he gazed, some snatches of an old song, then 
a universal favourite with the young and ro- 
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mantic, came across his mind. Chiming in 
most truly and touchingly with his strange 
destiny, it seemed to bring back the courage 
and peace of mind which he had lost Half 
aloud he uttered the following stanzas : * 

" From my own land — 
So far — BO far ; 
Hails me from heayen, 
' Yon erening star. 

" Beam o'er my patb. 
The same glad light ; 
I know thy hour, 
In the loyed night." 

As he finished these lines, seeming to acquire 
fi*esh vigour, from his quiet thoughts, he fancied 
he heard something move. He listened, but 
it had ceased, and he then repeated the next 
stanzas : 

" I gaze on thee. 
Mild coming star ; 
On thy loyed beam, 
So near — so far. 

* This song to the Eyening Star really belongs to the 
middle age, and is admired for its yery naiVe and pathetic 
expression. 
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** How I rejoice 
Thy course to see ; 
Towards thy beloved— 
Not so with me." 
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^Towards thy beloved/' he repeated in a 
bitter tone> as he held his hands before his 
swimming' eyes. He was now startled by the 
sound of a friendly voice near him ; " Thanks, 
many thanks, good companion ; thy song cheers 
one's spirit, for it seemed to come from the 
heart. God's blessing on the noble singer, and 
on the writer too, wherever he be, whether in joy 
or in sorrow ; though happy should he be to 
whom the sister arts are as handmaids — to whom 
sweet poesy and music are the life and light 
of his path." 

Dagobert looked with surprise at the person 
from whom these words proceeded, and was 
^till more astonished when he saw a curious 
little dark man, wrapped in a large mantle with 
a capote upon his head, the folds of which fell 
about his person. ^* I must now, however, entreat 
you to leave this place," continued the stranger, 
" if you would not wish to see about you the 
emissaries of the imperial tribunal. I only 
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stopped to hear you finish your song^ before 
advising you to decamp without delay." 

" How now ! my friend/' replied Dagobert 
with a spirited air, " if you be, as I suspect, an 
agent of the Holy Inquisition, do me the favour 
of conducting me to the place where I am 
wanted ; for in truth it is no such joyous occu- 
pation holding watch here over the dead. The 
hour is late ; and there blows no very summer- 
like air from the Maine." 

On these words the stranger was observed 
to place something in his bosom, and inquired 
the name of his companion. On hearing it 
from Dagobert's own lips, the holy emissary 
seemed not a little startled. '^ You are too 
hasty, my young gentleman," he observed with 
a sort of obeisance; ^^ but we must lose no 
time, so up and follow me. I am in hopes of 
being able to take good care of you, and, per- 
hzps, to bring you back again." 

*' God grant it," replied Dagobert : " lead 
the way quickly for I follow you.** 

^ First permit me to darken your eyes with 
this bandage,^ returned the officer ; ^^ we have 
not far to go; and such besides is the cofr- 
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torn. You must also deliver up your arms^ if 
you bear any.** 

Dagobert considered for a few moments^ and 
replied, " Why should I not? my. cause 
stands in need of no weapon, and it would 
not be of much service against the violence 
of numbers.^' He handed his sword to the 
little man, and permitted his eyes to be 
bandaged, giving himself to his companion's 
guidance, by whom be was conducted carefully 
along. 

^ Had I been a great count, and head ci 
the council," whispered Dagobert^s conductor, 
*' I would have pronounced you free in that 
quarter; for a man who can sing such a song, 
and sing it as you did, can never have bome a 
speck upon his shield.^ 

'^ You seem to have some confidence in me, 
though belonging to the holy council,^ said 
Dagobert, '' but you may happen to be de-* 
ceiTed.** 

** Not so,'" replied the other, '^ I never saw any 
thing of you before to-day; but from the mo-* 
ment I heard you ung, and you spoke to me, I 
well knew who you were ; — ^both you and your 
house.'' 
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^* So be it,'*' returned Dagobert ; " nor are yott 
a stranger to me ; for many a pair of boots have 
you polished for me, if my ears do not deceive 
ine.'' 

" Hist there/' replied the other '' not a word 
more."** 

" But how come you, the light-hearted leader 
of the famous choir,^ asked Dagobert ; ^^ how 
come you among these owls of the night ? " 

The little man gave him a squeeze of the 
hand, and whispered, ^' Be still, in Heaven's 
name ! we are not far from the tribunal, and 
have only to await the sign." 

They both stood silently; till after a little 
while, strange noises were heard ; and then 
seven blows of a hammer upon a sounding 
board, followed by the heavy footsteps of men ap- 
proaching. All at once, Dagobert found himself 
hurried forward ; he felt that he was walking over 
a smooth stone pavement ; he heard a tumult of 
voices around him, and the sound came as if 
from the bottom of a vast vault. The guide 
now bade him stand still and took off the 
bandage from his eyes. Dagobert instantly 
recognised the chapel of the Virgin as the 
place assigned to the secret tribunal. 
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Upon the steps intended to receive the altar, 
stood a wretched table, behind which was seated 
the president on a stool, with seven of the 
council on low forms around him. Before the 
first of these lay a sword and a willow-branch. 
Behind the judge's seat was ranged, singly or 
in groups, a number of men whose sharp keen 
countenances, resembling that of the judge, be- 
tokened that they belonged to the same institu- 
tion, either in quality of emissaries or sheriffs ; 
these, however, were not admitted to take a lead- 
ing part in its decisions. At a respectable dis- 
tance from these members stood several attend- 
ants in waiting ; while two lamps, one of which 
was placed over the entrance and the other before 
the lord president, shed a sombre light over the 
ancient building. The discussion was warmly 
carried on, until the messenger respectfully ap- 
proaching the president, made known that the 
person summoned before the tribunal was then in 
attendance. A single knock upon the table was 
the signal for general silence. All eyes were 
instantly directed, from under their dark cowls, 
upon the young man, whose firmness seemed 
to increase as he became more aware of the 
careless manner in which these much-dreaded 
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judges transacted thdr afiainu The president 
first broke silence : ^' I ask this, our holy 
court, whether the time be yet arriyed in our 
tribunal of the most gracious emperor, that I 
should pronounce a just and holy judgment 
under the royal ban ? " 

The court replied, '' Since, from your high 
station, and the gracious power of our emperor, 
you have received commission to judge and 
execute righteously, so do thou now pronounce 
sentence upon the accused, here summoi|ed and 
here present" 

After this, the head of the young man was 
completely veiled, while the countenances of the 
president and members, with their entire heads, 
were at the same moment uncovered. They threw 
their cloaks off, and thetr gloves were also laid 
amde. The president then spoke in the name 
of the whole assembly ; after which the judges 
were again veiled, and sat down, while the 
bandage was removed from the eyes of th^ 
accused. The first questions having been an* 
sweied by Dagobert, with perfect readiness and 
self-possession, a list of numerous accusations 
was brought against him, upon the evidence of 
an emissary of the court The prisoner's heart 
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beat high; on hearing the enumeration of his 
alleged crimes^ for which he now awaited judg- 
ment His expression of noble scorn was 
equalled only by the consciousness of his inno- 
cence, while both gave him strength and 
confidence to inveigh, in manly language, 
against the unjust proceedings which aimed 
alike at his freedom and his good name. 
With energetic eloquence, he laid before his 
unknown judges, the whole tenour of his life; 
how he had ever honoured and obeyed his pa- 
rents, and treasured up a good heart and con- 
science as his noblest trust. That, moreover, he 
had so conducted himself towards his step- 
mother, as to convert her former antipathy into 
maternal affection. He frankly declared how 
his]^ sister h^d incessantly persecuted him, not- 
withstanding his proposals of friendship, and 
boldly maintained, that Judith's late evidence, 
combined with the knowledge of Wallrade's 
violence, must go far in his vindication. 

'' I am not one capable of attempting a 
father's life. I am not one who could betray a 
sister into disgrace^ I had no part in the sale 
of the boy Johamies : reason itself acquits me 
of that charge. What enlightened man can be^ 
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lieve any thing further necessary to prove my 
innocence ? Facts are not wanting — all that is 
required is their admission. Neither facts nor 
words can he properly brought against me. 
My path has never hitherto been a crooked 
one, I have respected my father's gray hairs — 
nor have in ought wronged him. Is it possible, 
then, that I could wound him through the 
heart of his wife — the ornament of his house ? 
Such an action could only be committed by an 
abandoned infidel ; and both as a man and a 
Christian I abhor it. The last accusation, my 
lords, is equally groundless. To intrigue with 
a Jewess, and thus to become a heretic — ^who 
can lay it fairly to my charge? Tis true, I 
sheltered the poor unfortunate from the scorn and 
hatred of the world — I still conceal her from 
the fury of her enemies, and rejoice in my suc- 
cess. You will in vain seek to discover her 
retreat. The lamb which I saved I will not again 
expose to the wolves ; and I must convince my- 
self whether some of those wolves, my lords, be 
not concealed under your robes. Forgive me 
this! let me be but assured of the contrary, 
and prove to me that Esther, Ben David's 
daughter, shall be treated as an honourable 
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woman^ not like a wild beast, — ^then you shall 
be informed of her abode. I, however, have 
committed myself to your power — ^believe what I 
say or not, as you think fit. It would not have 
been difficult for me to disclose many a base 
action ; but retaliation is not my principle. I 
am German! I act openly and honestly, and 
desire justice from the emperor, before whom I 
have boldly cast myself; not before a tribunal 
that avoids truths in which detraction lifts up 
her hydra head, and which is dreaded by the 
people. I wish to be tried by a jury of Ger- 
mans, who honour the king's name, and who 
honour not less those innocent men whom God 
creates after his own image !" 

When the noble-hearted youth had finished, 
a deep silence prevailed throughout the assembly, 
and though he had spoken as an accused per- 
son, a stranger would have thought that he was 
about to take possession of the president's 
chair. The president now rose and said, " God 
forbid that the innocent should be condemned 
at this tribunal ! Not for this has our sovereign 
given me authority over life and property. The 
sword with us points to the crucifix, and can 
only fall on the wicked. For this were we 
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gifted with wisdom to discern truth from false- 
hood, and therefore it was that the first tribunal 
was liamed the Mirror of the Kingdom, in 
which all might truly behold themselves. I do 
not find you guilty; but leave you to the judg- 
ment of the seven freemen whose turn it is now 
to speak/' 

While these persons were communicating 
their decision to the president, Dagobert re* 
marked, that in a comer, half concealed by a 
pillar, one of the masked men appeared in the 
deepest despair, and regardless of every thing 
around him. 

'* The officers of the Secret Tribunal acquit 
you," resumed the president, in a solemn tone, 
*' and you may hence perceive, that we pro- 
nounce righteous judgment. I therefore thrice 
summon your accusers/' 

The man leaning by the pillar, then tottered 
forward, and the president exclaimed, " We 
find your complaint ungrounded. Will you 
swear that you seized the accused on just 
grounds, or will you further urge the accusation 
before the chamber of the kingdom at Dort- 
mund?" 

The accuser shook his head, and spoke with 
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a trembling Yoice ; '' No, my lord president, that 
shall never happen. I have, to my best ability, 
falfUled the duty of a free member. It is the 
will of Heaven that I should fail in my charge, 
and I will not swear ; for the prisoner would 
then be lost; and it is God's will he should go 
finee. I have not taken him in the act, and 
cannot further press the accusation.^' 

Dagobert stood lost in astonishment, for he 
recognised the yoice of his father in that of the 
accuser. He could scarcely support himself; 
but when the other continued — 

'^ I therefore submit myself to the penalty^ 
which, according to the rules of this tribunal, is 
awarded to the accuser; — to the same fate 
that would have fallen to the lot of the 
prisoner." 

Dagobert was no longer able to keep silence, 
bursting into exclamations of, — ^''O, meix^ifiil 
Heaven; my father!'' then turning towards the 
president; — ^^ my poor deceived father; and to 
die for my sake ! O, ye lords, permit not the 
deluded old man, compelled by cruel destiny to 
appear against his son, to suffer for it ! ^ 

The president cautioned him to desist^ 
when the person arose who seemed by his Ian- 
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guage and deportment to be the chief judge,-^ 
^' My lord president," he began, " this acquittal 
is remarkable for the easy victory obtained by 
the eloquence and specious boldness of the ac- 
cused over the complaint of the accuser, with* 
out any proof of innocence. Howerer, your 
sentence has been pronounced, and is con« 
elusive ; but let us use forbearance towards the 
accuser, who has so long sat among us with 
honour. He was bound to make the accusa* 
tion. The whole truth has not yet come to 
light: let no severe judgment be passed; it is 
sufficient to declare him incompetent longer to 
sit here, or any more make an accusation in 
op<en court." 

"Such a disgrace — " cried Diether, "No! 
take my head instead of my sotfs." 

" Father ! father ! " exclaimed Dagobert, with 
i^ony ; " Do you desire my life ? then, ye lords> 
take it without delay. If my father hates me 
thus without a cause, I will readily admit all 
the accusations brought against me, and die as 
an infidel and defamer, rather than that a hair 
of his head should be injured, or his honour 
sullied." 

" And can you persecute such a son ?" cried 
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the president, reproachfully ; ** can you still re- 
tain your terrible rage against him ? You are; 
however, more to %e pitied than blamed, having 
been made the victim of circumstances and 
false friends. I saw well the struggle you 
would have to undergo in this affair, and I 
undertook it reluctantly. In order to exercise 
mercy, I avail myself of the means ; even should 
the young man have been proved guilty, it 
never should have been said that, under my 
presidency, a father had sworn away the life of 
a son before the judgment-seat; I therefore ac- 
quit the young Dagobert — he is devoted to the 
church, and is already one of its holy members. 
We declare the absolution null and void, for 
John had been already deposed, and read his 
renunciation* in council. Dagobert is conse- 
quently not amenable to this tribunal. We 
leave it to the holy office, and to his bishop to 
survey his conduct. We have also judged ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of the empire, that 
the accused should swear to keep secret what 
he has here witnessed." 

At first Dagobert was about to answer, with 
some warmth, what the president had said re- 
specting his absolution by the pope, but tecol- 
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lecting that this was the only means of saving 
himself and his fiither, he remained silent. He 
readily took the oath, administered on the 
drawn sword, and permitted himself to be 
quietly led out by the beadles. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' Belibte me, my dear young friend," ex- 
claimed Gerard, the next morning, to the elder'a 
son, ^^ belieye me, how heartily rejoiced I am 
to see yon again alive, and ^well — escaped from 
the clutches of the savage tribunal, though 
with the loss of my noble horse. But you 
have never yet gratified my curiosity with an 
account of what took jdace. Still I am not 
the less disposed to be on good terms with you, 
though one cannot help exclaiming when one 
sees you indulging that strange and moody 
silence, as you sit there gazing upon vacancy. 
Why you had once a bloom upon your cheek, 
and I was growing fat ; now you are as white as 
a sheet, while my waistcoat hangs about me like 
a slough upon an old snake. Thanks be to the 
good cheer of his . honour. Once the wine 
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streamed down our throats like rivers; now 
you never catch a glimpse of the steak and the 
wine-cup with which our host of the Unicom 
used to welcome you." 

Dagobert, half in jest, nodded to his banter- 
ing friend, and said — *' To it, old bolter, to it. I 
congratulate you from my heart ; and how de- 
lighted I should be, could I follow your example. 
Who would have believed, that I should ever 
live to wish myself in your place ? But all — all 
except one thing, would I give to the winds — 
only to be the same happy fool as thou art.'' 

'^ A compliment that might vex me," replied 
Gerard ; " but I forgive thee, thou art in love ; 
and may the spies catch me, if thou art not 
courting the Jew's daughter — ^that exquisite 
face, which, during the mummeries at Costnitz, 
looked out of the window by the side of the 
ugly old cicatrized phiz of David's descendant. 
Now is that a sort of love that becomes a bold 
fellow like thee? Come, leave sighing and 
grumbling to a cavalier servante, or to the more 
melodious ballad-singer. Leave it to the hypo- 
critical priests, who, by dint of humility, and 
doleful discourse, rolling eyes, and simpering, 
lipi^, work their way into young girls' hearts^. 
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where they throw off their disguise, and boldly 
play the lord and master. Be quiet, and take 
comfort — ^trouble not yourself how the world 
wags. Besides, you are rid of the cowl, and in 
my eyes, at least, it is no such crying sin to fall 
in love with a pretty Jewess. There is many 
an ill weed that can boast gay colours, and a 
pleasant fragrance into the bargain." At 
length, after many of his best bolts of badinage 
had been shot, the speaker succeeded in ex- 
torting another smile from the moody Dago- 
bert. 

" My very good friend," he replied, *' you 
may see that my humour by no means tallies 
with yours, which verily, like an ill weed, grows 
apace; and, moreover, you judge me wrongly. 
It is not love which weighs upon my heart; it 
is not, therefore, that I sigh; there is more peril- 
ous stuff which sticks to it. On the contrary, it 
is love, and love only, that keeps me up ; my 
grief is deep rooted only in my father's house." 

" Pish ! leave the silly house to itself, where 
it stands, not far from St. Mary's church at 
Franckfort upon the Maine," said Gerard, " and 
go your own way, where love awaits you. All 
things in your father's house are bad, even to 
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fhe meat; as I hare noted well. Wash your 
hands of it — shake the dust off your feet ; 
and, with clean hands and light heels, go in 
pursuit of lore ; make a pilgrimage through the 
world together, and if you feel any scruples of 
conscience, you can get the girl baptized by the 
way. TTien the devil himself will not be able 
to run away with her." 

*' You draw a pleasant picture of the future, 
certainly," replied Dagobert, with a lightened 
heart, " and who knows but I may follow your 
advice. The duke of the Austrian Tyrol has 
again made peace with the emperor; and I do 
flatter myself that I might chance to find some 
little spot behind his huge Alps, whereon to 
raise my hearth-stone, even without a father's 
heJp.'^ 

*' So, then, to the archduke's health!" cried 
Gerard, emptying his glass, " for he is as strong 
as a knotted oak, and yet as good as old Rhenish. 
You know, that instead of the bitterest enemies, 
we are now become the best of friends. I have 
removed a mill-stone from the emperor's neck, 
and he has freed that of the archduke from the 
hated confederacy at a time of need, and now 
the disputed points, about Argau,Thurgan, and 
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Br^gau, are all thrown to the deyil. But 
Sigismund has run away with the great nose of 
the Tyrol; and Frederick will find himself in 
the beggarly case of the man with an emptj 
parse, unless he chance to find some friend, 
such as you, to replenish it for him." 
. Gerard was now anxious to giye a wider scope 
to Dagobert's new views, as the good host sud* 
denly entered the room. 

" What do you think, my good sirs? '' he be- 
gan, in a lively tone, very different to his usual 
manner: — " a countryman, who supplies my 
kitchen with the produce of his farm, is now 
seated below, and is telling how he met, on the 
road, the villanous Scheminritter, posting to* 
wards Hayn to the court of Katzenclabogen, ao- 
companied by only two attendants. ' Know ye 
me, honest clown?' exclaimed the rider, to the 
poor fellow, who, terrified out of his wits, had 
sought refuge in his waggon, 'surely 1 do,' 
replied the man, with the deepest humility. 'So, 
then, if you are going towards Franckfort in 
the mask, recommend me to the lords of Romer, 
and invite them, in my name, to Erlebach, for 
this evening. My good fellow, the wild hunts- 
inan, from the Wetterau, celebrates the high 
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wake to-day; and, spite of my old bones, I shall 
run the first tilt there/ After muttering: these 
scornful words, he raised' his whip and hit the 
poor boor a blow upon his bare head, that brought 
him to the ground ; upon which the servants 
threw him into the ditch, with all his goods 
destroyed and scattered round him. Now say, 
good sirs, what is your opinion about sending an 
account of this adventure to the lords of the 
council, that they may send some help to the 
Erlebachern, who are threatened this very night 
by this madman with fire and sword." 

" Do just as it best please th you, my good 
host," said Dagobert, " you will have very 
little help, even should the robber, in his over- 
weening valour, appear boldly before you in all 
his terrors. . My lords of the council take time 
to decide; they are all at loggerheads; and I 
have a shrewd guess, that by the hour their 
decision reached us, my flaxen-haired sister 
would be grown gray, and your chapman below 
have died of sheer hunger; rely not, therefore, 
upon their coming forward to your aid." 

The poor host, on hearing these words, 
looked very much puzzled, and retired with an 
ominous shake of the head, while the elder's 
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son addressed Gerard in a lively and encourag- 
ing tone : '' Believe me, this intelligence has 
awakened new life in me. You are right, sigh- 
ing and grieving only makes cravens of us, 
without doing us any good. Manly will and 
deed, on the contrary, give us new strength. I 
bear my sister no love, God knows ; — I will not 
deny it, but fresh recollection of her disgraceful 
confinement carries me away, and not less the 
procrastination of the council, which even no 
threats will avail in rousing to action. And 
when the final order comes in the last stage 
from the good burgomaster's, it will then be too 
late to act upon it I am ever anxious to leave 
these walls which incessantly remind me of my 
former happiness ; they are a monument of my 
vanished hopes. Let us to horse; we will 
hasten towards Hayn, and take up our night 
quarters at Hinterhalt. I will thus make one 
other trial, and know what it is to meet and 
vanquish one's enemy ; and, God willing, before 
the next sun hath risen high, Bechtram shall 
be ours. He will still be meddling in matters 
with the court, in order that he may dart, 
like lightning, upon our city, and reach his 
companions in the evening; he will then as- 
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suredly lead us a bloody dance, if indeed Erie- 
bach be not his object." 

*' By the holy mass," cried Gerard, " you 
have spoken out in the right vein. I have, a long 
ivhilc,had a little account to settle with that same 
old campaigner. Now, would you credit it, that 
on a time, when he was captain of the city, in- 
stigated, doubtless, by the demon of arrogance 
and absurdity, he absolutely refused to drink 
with me at table, just because he had the 
honour of unloosing the emperor's spurs ? Storm 
and thunder ! but the day is come ; and I can 
tax him with each foul wrong to his very beard. 
Up, therefore, my noble comrade, not a mo- 
ment's delay. Willingly would I go through * 
a whole noon day's heat, not to lose so fine an 
opportunity to have a fiiir blow at the scoundrel, 
and bring him handcuffed to take his seat in 
the city stocks." 

** This last office be thy care," replied Ds^o- 
bert, in a tone of irony, as he called for Voll- 
brecht, in order to expedite their departure. 

At the name of the groom, his companion 
frowned. " Were it not," he said, ''that we are 
three against three, I could wish that we might 
send this fellow back again. The sight of the 
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rogue somewhat quails my courage, for he 
. carries with him such good looks, that he s§em$ 
to say, forsooth, poor comrade, I am fallen upoii 
the days of Whitsuntide, whilst thou art always 
in Lent." 

*' Let the knave alone," said Dagobert, tum*^ 
ing to go out, when, instead of VoUbrecht, to his 
astonishment, the old citizen, his father, made his 
appearance. Such* was their mutual surprise, 
that neither could utter a word; but the old 
man, accustomed to command his feelings^ 
nodded to his son in a friendly manner, and 
seemed to say, '^ What need is there of a third 
person at the present iaoment ? " 

Dagobert understood the sign better than 
Gerard, and sent him with an order to see after 
the horses. 

As soon as the father and son were alone, the 
elder, having seated himself, began, ** So, you 
are about to depart, Dagobert." The latter 
mildly replied in the affiimative. '^ Is it th^ 
80 easy to leave your home and your father?'* 

Dagobert was silent, as if unwilling to enter 
upon unpleasant topics. But Diether conti- 
nued, ^ Dagobert, you were once an unoffend- 
ing youth, whose kind heart loved every thing 
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in the world, even to the meanest insect. This 
humane feeling is surely not altogether extinct 
The base world cannot have so entirely changed 
you, that you should refuse to listen to the 
prayer of a father or deny to his supplication 
the hand of reconciliation.'' 

Dagobert had expected a very different inter- 
view. The unhoped*for appeal, and offered 
hand of his father, overpowered him. Tears 
stood in his eyes, and he threw himself before 
the old man, like the returned prodigal. 
Diether also was so affected, that he could not 
raise his son, but laid his hand upon his head, 
while his tears fell upon his brown hair and on 
his forehead. '^ O, my son !" exclaimed he, 
after a long pause, " You know the obstinacy 
of my nature. You know well that I am 
sooner roused to anger than to pity ; but I feel 
myself to be entirely changed since yesterday. 
My folly had reached its height. What a night 
have I passed ! With what pain have I been 
bom anew! How my stem feelings strug- 
gled against the remorse, which compelled me 
to offer my hand to him whom I had injured ! 
How my foot held back from the first step 
towards expiation ! At last heaven conquered^ 
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and my better nature has prevailed, I have 
thrown off all pride, all false shame, and co- 
vered myself with the garment of humility, in 
which I present myself before my son, and 
intreat him to forgive me the heavy offence I 
committed against him — the unworthy suspi- 
cions I excited. May he, moreover, return to 
my widowed and desolate dwelling, cheerful as 
in his early days, and confident in a father's 
lovel'V r 

"Alas, my father!" answered Dagobert, 
gently, '* What sorrow, and yet what pleasure 
do I receive from your discourse. How must it 
afflict me to see my parent a supplicant before 
me, though I rejoice to know that you now 
rightly judge my heart and the motives of my 
actions. It was my last hope, that I might yet 
be restored to the love of my father. A good 
God has blessed my prayers, and prevented 
that from being separated which nature had 
united. Happy am I, my father, if you again 
take me to your arms, and will allow me to 
comfort your latter days." 

" Your words are a reproach to me," replied 
Diether, shaking his son's hand. " Let us 
speak together as becomes men, without many 
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words^ which cmly soften us, when we should 
do all in our power to support each other. We 
are willing to be reconciled — ^we are friends-* 
good friends* Is it not true, my son, that we 
ahall cast away, and utterly forget, whatev^ 
has irritated our feelings and wounded our 
hearts?" 

*' Ay, indeed, father! We shall lose no 
time to show the world that we are again 
imited, and that we lay aside all rancour 
against our enemies, and deceitful officious 
friends/' 

** So be it, in God's name, father !" 
*' Now, then," added Diether, " come with 
me, 'my first bom, — ^my regenerated son, — ^and 
how different will be my return home than when 
I had to look for my son anK>ng strangers !" 

'^ One condition, however, — shall I afterwards 
have your permission to ride out? Ihaveaf* 
furs that brook not delay." 

'^ Willingly ; you shall be kept under no le* 
strain! Only rest for a brief interval under 
my roof, that the spirit of dissension may be 
wholly banished from our house." 

They went arm-in-arm through the streets, in 
which, as they passed by, all windows and 
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doors were thrown open. The strife between 
fadier and son had become the gossip of the 
town^ and their reconciliation was no less so. 
Sincere friends nodded to than with smiles, — the 
pretenders turned aside ashamedy-^-and the jus* 
tke, in great wrath, closed the window from 
which he had by accident witnessed this mov- 
ing spectacle. 

On entering his father's house, Dagobert was 
met by one, whcxn he directly recognised as 
being, under Providence, the cause of this una*- 
nimity — ^it was the worthy Father Johannes, 
his preceptor. 

" How rejoiced ami,'' cried Dagobert, "that 
this white robe of peace welcomes me, on my 
return, and not the black cowl of mine nncle* 
Venerable father ! Heaven, through your pre- 
sence, sends a blessing." 

'' Man is but a weak vessel as long as his 
passicms rule him,*^ answered the monk, '^ but, 
when visited by divine grace, powerful and ex* 
alted. Of this, behold a living proof!" he 
added, pointing to Diether, who stood smiling, 
with his hand on Dagobert's shoulder, as if 
afraid to lose his newly-recovered son. 

^ Oh, my instructor and friend !" cried the 
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youth; ''but yesterday, so unfortunate— to-day 
80 happy in thi affection of a father ; — ^how can 
I reward you for this unexpected favour ?" 

" By reconciliation," answered the monk, 
pointing to the door, through which, slowly and 
solemnly, the priest, his uncle, entered. The 
pompous strut, and assumed dignity— -the hy- 
pocritical semblance of friendship exhibited by 
this man, while an indelible trace of inward 
discontent still furrowed his brow ; — ^these tokens, 
which did not escape the quick penetration of 
Dagobert, would certainly have deterred him from 
the enjoined reconciliation, if the monk, on one 
side, and his father, on the other, had not led 
him forward. This unwilling advance, how- 
ever, was rendered less difficult by the sancti- 
fied address of the priest, who, in his deep tone^ 
saluted his nephew with a " Pax cum tibiy mi 
Jili!" The blow, which, by these words, was 
inflicted upon poor Priscian's head, had a paci- 
fic influence on Dagobert, who could not help 
laughing in his sleeve at the recollection of 
times when he used to enlighten his uncle with 
regard to such blunders. Thus reflecting on 
happy days, he gave him his hand. " Peace 
be with you," said he, " and welcome to Ger- 
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many ! Your journey back must have been la- 
borious, uncle ; but better late thih never. God 
grant that you may long enjoy^your native air, 
and that we may continue good friends. For- 
give me the offences which I have perhaps com- 
mitted against you, and I shall cordially excuse 
you for that friendly visit to the cardinal." 

Silently and confused the priest looked down 
at the hem of his garment; however lather 
Johannes pitied his embarrassment, and drew 
his attention to a text more agreeable — to the 
difference between German and Italian man- 
ners. The elder's brother fell into intricate dis- 
cussions, and Dagobert, having first, according 
to good old custom, said a short prayer before 
the house-altar, prepared himself for departure. 

u Very soon shall I be here again," said he 
to Diether, who reluctantly agreed to the sepa- 
ration, " and perhaps, father, I may succeed in 
effecting a purpose that will afford you satis- 
faction.'^ 

"What can afford me more pleasure than 
thy presence and that of little Hans ? " an- 
swered the happy parent, gazing around him 
with emotion. " In these desolate rooms I look 
in vain for her who used to rule my household. 
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always an industrious exemplaiy matron^ till 
the arch-fiend over-breached me. My daughter, 
too, is gone, and, alas^ for ever, since in her I 
have discovered the serpent! I lament only 
her fate, so unworthy of her lineage, and which 
prayers and entreaties could never yet bring to 
its decision. Then, too, the child of the unfor- 
tunate *' 

"Hush, hush!" interrupted Dagobert, 
eagerly — ** you said truly that she is a serpent ; 
but this child of whom you speak is to her un- 
known, and precisely for that reason, father, I 
shall not attempt, to clear up the mystery, but 
only cherish hopes that it will be unravelled at 
a more propitious hour. However that may 
turn out, Wallrade^s bondage wiU remain as an 
indelible stigma on our family, if we do not 
forcibly bring it to an end. For this purpose I 
rideout to-day, and itwill soon be proved whether 
I am to return fortunate or disappointed." 

With these words he bade adieu to his as^ 
tonished father, but was met as he was going 
out by little Hans and Fkmlla. 

'' God save thee, nurse ! '' cried he, gaily. 
** With heaven's help, the devil has been put to 
flight, although my black robed uncle stiB 
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dwells in the upper story; pray for me, beau« 
tifal convert, that the enemy may never come 
ki my way.^ 

Florilla pointed anxiously to the staircase, 
and made a sign to the youth to be silent. '^ I 
rejoice indeed/' said she hastily, but timidly, 
''that you have recovered your wonted high 
hopes and spirits ; but however safe the dis- 
elosuies you made at Costnitz are in my hands, 
moderate, I pray you, that freedom of speech 
in the hearing of others ; beware of your uncle's 
jealousy, of the stem mood of your father, and 
the prying curiosity of the servants. Hence- 
fiirwani I wish only to be considered as a 
menial, yet my heart yearns for news of the 
good and much injured Esther." 

Dagobert whispered that Esther was in 
safety, and would have set out, when the boy 
clung to him and said, '' How brother? again 
iboid art running away from us, and without a 
word or kiss at parting for little Hans ? " 

'' Alas, poor child ! " replied Dagobert, 
lifting him in his arms, ''unfortunate boy, 
eanst tibou tell me where is the true Johannesl " 

The boy stared at him and answered, "I 
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understand thee not^ dearest brother; but in 
earth or in heaven he must be, surely." 
j '* In the earth — in heaven ! " repeated Dago- 

bert, gloomily ; '^ poor child, thou has spoken 
sooth ! " 

"What can you mean?" asked Florilla, 
anxiously. 

"And thou also understandest me not, pretty, 
one ! '* answered Dagobert, forcing a tone of 
levity, "and would to God I did not compre-. 
hend my own words, and now, as heretofore, 
could love this boy as when I knew not — ^but 
truly I speak like a fool, and yet, hearest thou,, 
'twere better that my foolish words should 
reach no further." ( 

" Have you not already had proof that I can 
be silent ? " replied Florilla, " But do not vex 
the fpor child who looks up at you so kindly; 
kiss him before you go." > 

"Willingly," said Dagobert, "there, boy;, 
and when I return, thou shalt have a cake in 
token of my friendship." 

" Aye, indeed ! " cried the child exultingly, 
" a cake, and more than that — ^thou wilt bring 
my good dear mother, is it not so ? " 
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" Thy mother — ^thy good dear mother ? " re- 
peated Dagoberty surprised ; then added with a 
mournful sigh, " Yes, boy, for her sake, too, I 
make this journey. Farewell ! " 

With a bitter contortion of the lips, he set 
down the child, and hastened to the gate, where 
Gerard and VoUbrecht were impatiently await- 
ing his arrival, for mid-day drew on apace. 
Gerard swore like a Pagan at his friend's delay, 
and insisted that they should either be too late 
for the robber, or be parched to death by the 
sun's heat, ere they could reach a proper place for 
ambuscade. As usual, Dagobert found means 
to quiet his fears, and rouse his courage ; pro- 
mised him verdant, spreading oak trees, under 
which they would rest— a cold crystal spring to 
quench his thirst, and at night-fall, if their plan 
succeeded, or even though it failed, somewhat 
better than cold water for refreshment. Holding 
these prophecies for gospel truths, Gerard 
trotted contentedly, though not silently, after 
his leader, who, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
gave but the shortest answers to the cavalier's 
repeated questions. 

At a considerable distance from town, oppo- 
site to the Gutleiithaus, they found it expedient 
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to halt. Here^ however, there were neither oak- 
trees, nor oooling springs, but they ayailed 
themselves of the mound of a dry ditch, sur- 
mounted by black thorn bushes, pervious to 
every sunbeam, yet high enough to conceal 
both horse and rider. VoUbrecht had just then 
remarked some figures on the winding road at 
a distance, which appeared to be horsemen 
coming from the forest. Gerard had resigned 
himself to his fate, and lay stretched among 
the broom bushes, sheltered behind his horse. 
Dagobert, on the other hand, kept watch bravely 
among the sloe thorns, through which he di- 
rected a watchful eye, both on the high road 
and on the opposite bank of the river. Vcdl- 
brecht meanwhile had tied his horse to an alder 
tree, and concealed by heather and thorns, crept 
cm all fours till he had a clear look out in the 
direction whence, as he thought> the horsemep 
were proceeding, hoping thus to bring intelli- 
gence, and render himself useful. The farther 
he advanced in this manner, the more distinctly 
were the travelling figures developed ; at last he 
clearly perceived three horsemen, of whom one 
rode bdbre the others. They mo^ed, however, 
with extraordinary caution, sometimes stoj^nng 
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altogether^ then advancing at a very slow pace. 
For a long time VoUbrecfat tried in yain to find 
out the reason of thk delay ! at length, how 
ever, he observed, approaching them by a cross 
road, through the fields, a carriage covered with 
sail cloth — that sort of conveyance which is used 
by country merchants on their journeys from one 
town to another — and drawn by a pair of horses. 
Now as the carriage came along at a snail's 
pace, the horsemen also rode more slowly — till 
at last they drew to the road side, and hid them* 
selves behind a tall hedge ; on observing which, 
VoUbrecht did not in the least doubt that these 
gentry meditated an attack upon the carriage^ 
and with this news he crept back as fast as pos-- 
sible to his companions. Meanwhile his master^ 
and even Gerard, who was panting with heat, 
had prepared for an immediate attack on the 
thvee horsemen. " It is quite certain," said Dago- 
bert, hearing VoUbrecht's account, '^ that the men 
behind the hedge, are the old thief, Bechtrami 
and his followers. L know this instinctively. 
But no less is it certain that not to lose the re- 
nown of this exploit, we must make haste, for I 
suspect he is also more than usual on his guanL 
Yonder at the three beech trees, across the 
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Maine, I observe armed men, who wear the town 
uniform, and I would lay ten to one they will 
try the ford, in order to be sure of their prey; 
so march on, comrades/' 

He now galloped forwards, Gerard spurring 
behind him his enormous clumsy charger, on 
whose uneasy back he sat steadfast and upright 
as if he had been a man of iron. Vollbrecht 
had tied the battle-axe to his wrist, and spurred 
his pony with such success that he kept close 
by his master. The robbers had begun their 
attack before Dagobert's party came up. The 
proprietor of the carriage, a simple hearted, un- 
suspecting wool and flax dealer, sat under his 
cloth awning in a sound sleep, from which, to 
his great terror, he was roused by the voices of 
his assailants, then grasped with his right hand 
at the short sword that hung by his side, while 
shaking the rein with his left, he tried to force 
his jaded horses into a gallop. This endeavour 
was but ill rewarded. A merciless stab brought 
the foremost horse to the ground, and a violent 
blow rendered the unfortunate merchant's right 
arm powerless. The carriage of course stopt. 
The poor man was dragged out almost fainting 
with pain, and thrown underneath his convey- 
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ancelike a log of wood. There he uttered the most 
lamentable moans, which were answered by the 
laughter of these barbarians, who instantly com- 
menced their work of plunder. The bales and 
packages, however, seemed either of too little 
value, or too cumbrous to carry off* With hor- 
rible threats, therefore, they had recourse to the 
merchant — dragged him forth, and raised him 
up, that they might search his pockets for 
money, or force him to tell where he had con- 
cealed it. At that moment the leading bandit 
happening to look round, to his no small dis- 
miaiy, beheld three horsemen, but a few yards' 
distance, advancing at full gallop, and with 
gestures which unequivocally explained their 
hostile intentions. 

^' Thunder and pestilence ! " cried he, " rouse 
fellows — cleave the scoundrel's head and de- 
fend yourselves. Courage — for yonder dogs 
come to attack us." 

By good luck for the merchant, the three 
horsemen came on like heaven's judgment, and 
with the speed of lightning. Forced to protect 
themselves, and called on for aid by their cap- 
tain, the two bandits left their intended victim 
to mount their horses, and the battle began in 
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right earnest. Dagobert instantly attacked the 
Knight of Bilbel — and they were busUy en* 
gaged in a sword contest, while Gerard had^ 
by the mere force and weight of his onset 
thrown first one and then the other of Bech- 
tramps attendants from their sorry steeds. He 
then pnt an end to Dagobert's contest by a 
blow with the flat side of his blade on the rob- 
ber's wrist, that disabled his left arm, from 
which the reins immediately fell. 

** Surrender thyself, hoary-headed yillain ! '' 
cried he; to which the other replied with oaths 
and curses, while Dagobert fairly dragged him 
from his horse. The old robber, in his despair, 
fought upon the ground, but his strength soon 
failed him ; he sank overpowered, and tears of 
rage rolled down his gray beard when he found 
his arms bound, and he stood deprived of his 
faithful weapon. The city soldiers, too, hasten- 
ing to the spot, finished what had been so man*- 
fully begun, and secured his two adherents. 

" Knightly bondage ! knightly bondage this !** 
cried the prisoner, in a reproachful tone, hold- 
ing up his hands. 

'^ The deril take thy knighthood ! *' returned 
Gerard ; *^ I will teach thee, old campaigner, 
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how to gire thyself bxtb, and reject the hand of 
a friend. See^ here, how you hare maltreated 
this poor wight!"' pointing to the chapman: 
^ poor Heins Duke ! well I know thee in this 
pitiable plight. I have bought many a good 
jacket from thee, and borrowed not a httle. All 
the favour I would now ask thee is to manu&c^ 
ture a fine, smooth, strong rope, such as will fit 
the neck of this king of thieves, here." 

'^ Treacherous miscreant !*' exclaimed Bech* 
tram ; and these words would have been fol- 
lowed by a severe retaliation upon his enemy, 
had not Dagobert taken the precaution to have 
his prisoner well secured, and prepared with a 
good escort to see his prize safely conducted 
into the city. His commands were obeyed by 
all \ Horsemen, squires, and pages, some on 
foot, and some in vehicles, formed themselves 
into a sort of procession, and set off in triumph, 
on the road to Franckfort. On their arrival, 
the shouts of the people thronging into the 
streets were heard on all sides ; their dreaded 
enemy was now in their power ; and the names 
of Dagobfert and the brave Gerard were the 
theme of every tongae. The burgomaster, and 
£he chief officers of the council, were speedily 
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assembled ; while, at the head of the elders of 
the city, the calumniated son of Diether was 
brought forward to receive the pubUc thanks 
before the tribunal. His father warmly embraced 
him, exclaiming, " Yea, thou art a true man — 
a faithful citizen — to rescue even thy enemies 
from doom." 

'^ Enemies, say you father ; surely Wallrade 
is my sister, unworthy though she be to bear 
our name. I cannot hate her, and would do 
more to procure her freedom than throw a fero- 
cious bandit into chains. This man has long 
been a stumbling-block of offence. His treachery 
— his contempt of justice — ^and his last acts of 
duplicity and perjury — were become a scandal 
to humanity, and well deserve the fate they 
have provoked. His adherents in the career of 
crime emulated his example, in spite of the 
council's denunciations and the terrors of tlie 
rack, the horrid preparations of which already 
meet our eyes." 

The sight of these dreadful instruments shook 
the resolution of the bandits ; their courage 
forsook them; and upon the condition of 
sparing their wretched lives, they made full 
confession of their numberless offences, and of 
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all their depredations since the day of the last 
league. There was no imaginable enormity that 
did not enter into the list, and when this was 
read over to the chief himself, the colour for- 
sook his cheeks, and the grey old sinner 
trembled at the frightful picture of his crimes. 
Under these circumstances, it was no difficult 
task for the chief judge to extract from him 
the confession, that Wallrade and the traveller 
Schwartz, with some others, were yet retained 
prisoners in the strong hold of the clan. In- 
duced by hopes of pardon, the old bandit con- 
sented to dictate a letter to his wife to the fol- 
lowing purport : — 

" To my beloved Alice von Bilbel, with 
friendly greeting, l^c^ 

*' DEAR LADY WIFE, 

'' I send to acquaint you, that I am a captive 
in the hands of the citizens of Franckfort. 
Therefore I give command that you permit the 
prisoners with you to go at liberty, as I find I 
can have no more dealings with them nor they 
with me. Do this as you value my love. — 
Given under my hand and seal. As further 
pledge of truth, I send you your own ring." 

This order, however, failed of its effect; and 

VOL. II. F 
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^e meaeenger ran bo little nsk of losing Ub 
life as the reward of his trouble. The vLcdence 
of the robber's wife, and of his odd eompanioni^ 
induced them to oppose the Gommatnds of the 
council. They argued, that if they freed the 
prisoners, Bechtram's life would not be safe^ 
wd they must give up all hope of ransom. 

When Dagobert heard this strange resolu- 
tion, he exclaimed — ^' Gire me the letter and 
the ring, and I will fetch the captives from 
the old wolf's den. Should I perish, let a 
mass be said for my soul, and all will be well. 
It shall never be said, that not one man was to 
be found in Franckfort who had the boldness 
to look the bandits in the face.*^ 

After this dariirg avowal, many expressed 
their willingness to undertake the exploit ; but 
Dagobert persevered, and the president sup- 
ported his preten^ons, against the objections 
of his &ther and friends. The base inlen- 
tioQs of the president were well known to 
Dagobert^ but he availed himself of lus si- 
nister support, and set out, accompanied by 
VoUbrecht and a trumpeter, as if he vros g(»i^ 
to join in a public festival. 

^^ It is my unlucky custom^'' he. murmured 
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laughingly to bimself^ *^ that I am always 
beating about like the wandering Jew, and 
thrusting my hand into the fire for people who 
would poison me if they could. But what 
matters it? I am confident in a good cause, 
and cannot do better than go on* I am reeon- 
ciled to my father, and perhaps I may gain one 
kind, approving glance from Esther's eye.'^ 

The image of his beloved rose in his mind, 
inciting at the same time both sweet and bitter 
feelings. But her father, like a threatening 
apparition, seemied to stand between them, and 
to him he had betrayed the place of her con* 
cealment, so that he was certain ot finding^ him 
at her side. What would be the result of all 
this? To suppose that Esther would be his 
was to hope too much, and to separate from 
her for ever he could not endure. 

The towers of Neufalkenstein soon rose 
before him. The warder on the wails loudly 
blew his horn, when the trumpeter aunounced 
the arrival (^ a visiter. A tumultuous sound of 
footsteps hurrying along the ramparts was heard, 
and a voice through the gate addressed the 
horsemen — ** I have a message to deliver to the 
lady of Bilbel firom the free city of Franckibrt.'^ 

f2 
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*' Lady Alice is ill/' was the reply. 

"It matters not; I have but to deliver a 
letter, and address her for a moment.'' 

No answer was returned, and he waited for a 
considerable time in vain. A number of per- 
sons assembled on the walls, and among them 
appeared a lady covered with a long veil, 
who looked upon Dagobert and his companions 
with a wild and distracted countenance. 

'^ If the sun do not dazzle me," said VoU- 
brecht, ^^ that figure is your sister, sir. She wears 
the dress in which she eloped from Franck- 
fort, and when you sent me in pursuit of her.*^ 

" She lives, then," exclaimed Dagobert, " I 
shall be able to reward hei" treachery against 
me with good." 

As he. said this the draw-bridge was let 
down, and the portal q)ened. VoUbrecht was 
about to follow his master, but the latter pre- 
vented him; '^Remain here with this man,'' 
said he ; '^ should I not return, report it at 
Franckfort, and do the same at the forest hut 
at Diimengen. Fare thee well ! " 

Calmly, but haughtily, he rode over the 
bridge and through the gates. Mixing with 
the throng of armed men who surrounded him,. 
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he cried out, '^ I am a herald, and if you injure 
a hair of my head, fire will speedily level these 
walls, and you will meet, a deserved death. '^ 
As he threw himself from his horse, he re* 
marked how useless his threats had heen, for 
he was surrounded hy pale-looking people, 
who, instead of manifesting any insolence in 
their demeanour, had a restless and uneasy 
air, similar to that of felons on their way to 
execution. At the door of the inner court he 
met the lady Alice^ or dame Else, as she was 
more fiimiliarly called, whose eyes were red^ 
and who seemed scarcely ahle to support herself^ 
when Dagobert delivered to her the letter and 
the welUknown ring. 

. Her knees trembled, and her lips quivered. 
'^ It is then but too true,'' said she to old Doring* 
'^ To this moment I believed it not. My old 
champion in the hands of the Franckforters ! 
Speak, Doring, what ought I to do ? " 

"Do what he commands you," replied 
the hoary ruffian, his eyes full of tears. " Set 
the prisoners at liberty, that your lord may 
live and regain his freedom. Delay not." 

" Be it so," answered the dame, and taking 
her keys, she sought for that which belonged 
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to the tower ; but for some time her agitatioQ 
prevented her from finding it. 

"Is it not true/' she began, in a low, 
mournful tone, as Doring took his departure 
with the key, '^is it not true that I shall sai^ 
Bechtram's life, since I have done what you 
and he desired-— you may promise me that? '* 

*'How can I do it, good lady," replied Dago- 
bert, who could not witness unmoved the emo- 
tion of Dame Else ? '^ Our Lords of Franck^ 
fort must pronounce upon that; but I think 
they will be lenient." 

At this moment Wallrade appeared, and eiti^ 
braced Dagobert, as if he had been the great^t 
friend. '* Welcome, brother ! " said she, in a 
hypocritical tone, " Welcome, as the herald of 
freedom. I have counted upon you — ^trusted 
that you would avenge me. The husband of 
that shameless woman (pointing to Else) is, I 
understand, taken, and his death will be our de- 
liverance. Thank heaven ! " 

^'Ah!'' exclaimed the haughty matron, 
excited by this malicious speech, ^ if I thought 
he must die, notwithstanding your deliverancei 
I would have you put to death upon the spot, 
and strike off your brother's head." 
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Here ti^ tra^eUer, Conarade Sdiwartz, with 
several peasants, who had been confined m 
€tm dunge<»iB, gath^ed tremblingly airound 
the fearless Dagobert; for they well knew of 
what Else was capable when roused to anger. 
Wallrade hnng feaifdlly upon his arm. He, 
however, freed himself from heir grasp, and 
said to the oH lady : — '' K yon seek to frus- 
trate my mission^ expect the most terrible coa- 
sequemces." 

^' What worse couM happen to me than the 
loss of Becbtram 1 ^* she asked, in a gloomy tone. 
"We have so long known each other; up- 
wards of thirty years have we shared weal 
and woe, honour and disgrace hand in hand. It 
woidd drive me to distraction were he to go be- 
fore me, and die the death d£ a felon — ^and yet, 
once mcnre, did I only know that such would 
be his doom, neither this vile woman nor her 
brother should long wear their heads.^^ 

^ Let us hasten away, brother,'* cried Wall- 
rade, eagerly, " Oh, let us go. Heed not what 
that woman says." 

^ All in good time, sistOT,** replied Dago- 
bert, coldly, " I must first learn if any other 
priscmerbe yet confined in tl»g castle." 
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Else shook her head^ at the same time looking 
down* 

" There is none — ^none/' interrupted Wall- 
rade ; — " come, let us go." 

Meanwhile a young page whispered in 
Dagobert's ear, that there was yet one pri- 
soner, a woman, confined in the castle. The 
noble youth inquired into the affair. Wallrade, 
full of impatience and anger, joined Else in de- 
nying that such was the fact ; when Dagobert, 
bringing forward the informer, after assurances 
of protection, declared what he had heard. 

'* Traitor! villain!*' burst ftom the lips of 
Else and Wallrade at the same moment — ^^ it 
is false.'' 

*' To what end is all this deceit ? " exclaimed 
Dagobert, in a commanding tone. '' Dare you 
think of trying to impose upon me, and upon 
the lords and elders of our city ? Tremble ! you 
had better court their mercy. Tremble, I say, 
for not a stone's throw hence lies ambushed a 
body of armed men. Do you think I should 
put myself into your power without protection ? 
Bring forth the person instantly who is con- 
cealed, or it will be quickly over with you." 

" Would that the Homberger and the wolf of 
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Eppenstein were here, they would soon tame 
your pride/' growled Heime. 

'* To wit — the heroes who last night 
burnt Erlebach> and plundered like savages /^ 
said Dagobert scoflSngly, "those wretches. will 
not escape the gallows. But you will rescue 
your chief; if you submit quietly, and kt the 
prisoners depart without interruption/' 

El^e was still undecided, when the Leuen- 
berger stepped quickly from the crowd, with 
his usual insolence. 

" Be not so bold. You shield yourself under 
your office ; but you have no right to lord it 
here. The captive which you must leave 
behind, is my sister — ^your father's wife — whom 
he has so scandalously driven from her home> 
though nobly bom. She has sought my pro* 
tection, and by storm and thunder, I will pro- 
tect her ! Enough that you take your own sister 
with you. She is a wench who can tame the 
boldest spirit. Her wiles nearly lost me my 
life. Away with her, but Margaret shall remain 
with me." 

" Lady Margaret here, and in prison ?" in- 
quired Dagobert ; '* then, if your lives be dear 
to you, let her come forth.'' 

f3 
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^ The lady shall not leave tUB place/' said 
Else, proudly, ^' The biodxer has a right to caor 
trol his sister/' 

^ The husband has a greater power over his 
wife. Let her come forth ; she belongs to a 
citizen of Franckfort/* 

" The devil take Franckfort, its citizens, and 
all such brittle stuff as Wallrade," answered 
the Leuenbei^er. '^ Anger me not, nephew. My 
poor cousin has already fallen a prey to hex 
accursed devices. My sister shall not be your 
™U^ I. i, but fo/your «™ P«P0«. Sat 
you desire her to return.'* 

^ Infernal hound !" thundered Dagobert, as 
he seized his sword. The whole throng were 
thrown into the utmost confusion; Veit un- 
sheathed his weapon, and Else cried out " Mur- 
der! death! Bear witness that the herald 
violates his faith. Close the doors — up with 
the draw-bridge !" Veit joined his voice with 
her's, and they dispatched their assistants to 
execute their conunands. But the gallant 
Dagobert had already gained the court-yard, 
and sprung upon his steed, surrounded by the 
banditti, one oi whom sought to drag him to the 
earth; while the poor prisoners, unarmed as 
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&ey were^ dung to him in hoipes of eflectiag 
their escape. Suddenly, the weapon ladeed 
to strike Dagobert^ was stnick from the graip 
of the asBassin, and in the same breath, a voioe 
exclaimed, ^Villain ! forbear to coDModt rnxa^ 
der; and you, dame Else, canEndt Ihe safety 
of your lord, who stands on the brink of 
a precipioe. Think better of it,'' he con- 
tinued, as he brou^t forward into the circle 
a lady in mourning, apparently overwhelmed 
with grief; *' seek peace, and by your deci- 
sion put an end to this wretched scene, the 
violence of which can only bring destruction 
«pon youTselyes." 

^ CJount von Montfoit," cried Dagobert, with 
a stem look, '' how came Lady Margaret under 
your protection ? I know you have shown too 
strong an attachment to the women o£ our 
house, if Bechtram spctke true as to your being 
iiie autiior of my sister's abduction." 

^ He spoke true,*^ said Wallrade, malidotts- 
ly^ '^ this im worthy knight ord^ied diat ab* 
duction, and «aiae to amuse himself with my 
affliction, and to tempt me with his unholy 
propoBals." 

^ The latter part of what you say," readied 
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Montfort^ ^' is false^ but the former I deny not, 
though I repent that, impelled by passion, 
and the desire of revenge, I leagued with Bech* 
tram, whose infamous profession I only first 
learnt when I entered his dwelling. I repaid 
his services with gold, and I owe you, my good 
sword, many an honourable stripe, to wipe off 
this stain from my shield. .But now decide 
quickly on. the destiny of these persons, and 
take them with you/' 

Dagobert replied not, but appealed by his looks 
to Margaret, who stood before him a patient 
sufferer, with glowing cheek and heaving bosom. 

" I will take care," said Veit, " that my sis- 
ter be not taken from me. It is her own wish 
to stay/' 

'' How, noble lady ! " inquired Dagobert, '* is 
this true?'' 

'* The desire to do right," answered the wife 
of Diether, " induced me to leave my hus- 
band's house, and seek refuge with these people. 
■ — I should fear to return to my lord, and be- 
fore I would yield myself to the undeserved 

reproach " 

j^ '* Would you rather join a set of highway- 
men?" asked Dagobert ** You did not speak 
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like yourelf^ and to banish so base a thought I 
swear to you that in returning home you. will 
meet with an a£Pectionate welcome." 

" Then — yes," murmured Margaret, sur- 
prised and doubtful. 

*' Why, what is this ?" interrupted Veit, in an 
angry tone ; " blood and zounds ! a citizen of 
Leuenberg to go back covered with sackcloth 
and ashes to her oppressors ! Death to the vil- 
lain, should he only touch thy finger-ends, weak- 
minded Margaret !" 

" He, of Leuenberg, is right," sharply replied 
the wife of Bilbel, " and I am here mistress of 
Neufalkenstein, and respect the herald of 
Franckfort ; but as to the rude guest, who pre- 
sumes to dictate to me, I leave him to his fate. 
Close the gates and up with the drawbridge, I 
say, once more." Her attendants hastened to 
fulfil her command. Montfort, however, sprang 
between Veit, who attempted to force Margaret 
to remain, and Dagobert, who, raging like a lion, 
was about to dart upon the whole crew. 

" Woman ! " he cried, to the angry Else, who 
was threatening to take deadly vengeance on 
the informer, " Woman ! thou wilt thyself con- 
demn thy husband to the scaffold." 
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At this moment was keaxtl a somid of tnnn* 
pets before ihe castie, which was answered by 
a number of horns in the distsoiee. These 
warlike sonnds, unexpected even by Dagobert^ 
startled the garrison as a voice of judgment. 

** You will bring destruction upon us aD/' 
thundered Doring, to the akurmed Leuenbeiger; 
" the rogue has not lied in this. His ccmipa- 
nions are without; andwe are lost. Let the woman 
whom he demands depart, and save your skins.* 

Veit then ordered Montfort to resign Mar- 
garet to her son Dagobert, and dame Else 
ceased to repeat her commands. The prisoners 
came forih, tind WaHrade had the mortification 
of witnessing Dagobert place Margaret on his 
horse, which he led by the bridle, without deign- 
ing to cast a glance, or addressing a word to his 
hypocriticd sister. Bechtram's wife sank faint- 
ing at the open gates, overpowered with passion 
and anxiety, gazing upon the departing strangers^ 
und imploring mercy for her hui^baaxd. The 
Leuenberger flew into the court, storming like 
a fiend. The attendants looked wildly round 
them, cursing, in low tones, the retiring train; 
and, when they v^re at a little distance, flinging 
after them showers of stones, which fell short 
of their objects. 
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^ We shali meet again^'' were die last words 
of MoDtfort to Dagobert, " and then I shall be 
able io talk with you/^ 

Wailrade cast upon him a withering lool, 
and aooompanied Dagobert, with humble mien> 
at a little distance. 

Vollbrecfat and the city trmnpeter met the 
party^ and rejoiced to find his master uninjured. 

* Of a truth/' began the attendant, "we 
grew anxious fer your safety, and when the 
bridge was raised, we believed that you were 
entrapped, and hastened forwards. But we had 
scarcely reached yon clump of firs, when we saw 
a troop of armed men hastening towards the cas- 
tle." The trumpeter now blew a signal, and was 
answered by that of the iKswiy axxiFed. A 
trooper came forward, his lance glancing in the 
sun, and said, ^ You axe Pianckforters, I pei<- 
ceive, and if I mistaJce not, my former worthy 
master is your leader.' The soldiers hastened 
up, when flie captain sprang from his steed, and 
embraced his fiiend. ' Thank heaven,' he 
cried, ' that your father's amdety was grooodr 
lesB, and that we £nd you safe and well. 
H IrartB me mnch, since I gai^ vp thb ad- 
TOntore to yon, iiact I have nothing to xi^ 
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for your sake. The ruffians should have felt 
the weight of my hand.' '* He then, turned to 
Wallrade, and offered her, courteously enough 
for a German trooper, his own horse and escort. 
She rejected. the invitation with a malignant 
glance at her brother. Dagobert then bade his 
attendant offer her his pad, and place her on 
the saddle. Meanwhile Wallrade said in a 
spiteful tone, '* Your unkind deportment was a 
riddle to me. This noble cavalier has solved it. 
Your father has assuredly made peace with 
you, and in your arrogance you condemn the 
vanquished to go on foot by the horse of your 
beloved stepmother. Is it not true, thou piece 
of still water?'' 

'' I shall only answer thee," replied Dagobert, 
" to advise thee to put a bit upon that calum- 
nious tongue, poor unhappy wretch ! Rudiger 
died in these arms ; he, confessed to me thy 
crime. Let me only see one attempt to disturb 
the peace of my father's family, and I will no 
longer spare thee; false wife, and imnatural 
mother as thou art !" 

Wallrade grew pale at these words; while 
Dagobert, without awaiting any reply, entrusted 
her to Gerard's guidance; and again turned to 
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Margaret, who easily saw the traces of anger in 
his countenance. 

'^ You have had some new quan'el with Wall- 
rade, I fear ? *' she inquired. " Oh ! you need 
give yourself no uneasiness about her ! But 
God help me ! for in the few days that I passed 
at Neufalkenstein, she very nearly deprived me 
of life ; and what will become of me, when I 
am again in Diether's house, from which I 
shrink as from " 

'* My father," interrupted Dagobert, " is re- 
conciled to us; the evil spirit hath departed out 
of Saul." 

" You are all confidence," replied Margaret ; 
'* guileless as a young child, giving and re- 
ceiving in perfect truth and trust. You are 
noble and pure minded, without falsehood, and 
with a good conscience. It is not so with me, 
therefore do I fear my husband, and to pass 
the threshold of his house." 

" Oh, my mother," exclaimed Dagobert, 
*^ how unhappy have you become by a single 
step from the path of truth. Do not confess, 
however, to me, for I already know all; and as 
your son, I preserve a respectful silence in your 
presence. But though you are not bound to 
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infonn me, the coafesskm is due to my &ther. 
Let him not hear the affair by accident; confide 
in his love foryou^ a love triumphant over all his 
suspicions^ over all the calumny and treachery 
that sought to fix th^r fangs upon your good 
name/' 

'*Yes; I see you know ailT' exclaimed 
Margaret; wringing her hands, ^' smd have you 
so long kept silence ? O what an accident has 
discovered it ! Why did I conceal it fix)m you ? 
had I only confided all^ — had I only ^*' 

'^ It would have been useless/' interrupted 
Dagobert; 'M should not have appeared. It 
was my duty to hear all I could — 'to do all I 
could for the benefit of & father's innocent wife 
— a mother.** 

Margaret changed colour; and Dagobert, 
affecting to take no notice, attempted to put an 
end to the conversation in a cheerful and jesting 
tone. " It is all for the best, mother,*' he con- 
tinued ; ^ I would not wish to annoy you, but 
to strengthen your best resolves. Nor have I 
sought to effect this in vain ; and, therefore, it 
IS that I am wholly devoted to your interest, so 
long as you wish to be guided only by what is 
just and right. Should then, my father be 
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jcmsed to axig^, and perhaps be impelled to 
aorau» the innooent; — take it, I beaeecJi 
yauy patiently, as we all ou^t to do for our 
ikviis; — and trust to me that the consequeDceB 
will not be either too severe or dangerous in 
aay way. I am prepared to meet the council ; 
I have already tamed WaUrade'6 spirit, tod the 
&eebooti^9 her compaaioQ, is now taken in his 
own trap. Henceforth, I may appeal safely to 
a &ther's heart. It is nobly done, to raise a 
monument to reconciiiation and peace ; and that 

I will do, or but I see the shadows are 

growing longer, twilight falls, and our steeds 
are well nigh wearied. We will here take up 
our residence for the night, and early in the 
morning resume our way towards the city, 
where the conquerors will appear with a good 
grace.'* 

Margaret had, indeed, no anxiety to hasten 
her arrival into Diether's house; Gerard had 
not the least objection to refreshment and re- 
pose; while Wallrade's evil conscience had 
made her ill at ease either with others or herself. 
The rest of the party, on foot, were still more 
rejoiced at an opportunity of gaining some 
repose, after their weary way. Dagobert or- 
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dered the house to be surrounded by a guard 
of the soldiers^ having first accommodated 
Margaret with the best apartment, and sepa- 
rated from that of Wallrade, at whose door he 
took his station for the night, in order to debar 
the artful woman from all chance of setting 
out before the rest, and seeking to influence his 
father during his absence. VoUbrecht, how- 
ever, reached the city of Franckfort on the 
same evening, in order to report the favourable 
result of their expedition, without delay. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In oae of the most retired and solitary dis- 
tricts—the forest surrounding the knightly 
mansion of DUmengen^ many miles in extent 
—stood the forester's cottage^ a little structure, 
at once solid and decorated, built upon a beau- 
tiful patch of ground, and surrounded by an 
infinite variety of trees and flowering shrubs. 
So deeply was it embosomed, that it could 
boast of only one entrance, and this not very 
easy to discover through the labyrinth of a 
wide and leafy wood. A stranger could only 
find it by accident, or by catching the sound of 
a bell, rung towards noon, in order to call the 
wild inmates of the forest to their daily fare. 

The last Lord of Dumengen had fallen a 
victim to the famed marauder of his woods, in 
the very act of counting the heads of his fine 
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fat deer, as he stood before his cottage door; 
the bolt entered his heart, and he died on 
the spot. His widow had never since been able 
to bear the sight of a place where her beloved 
lord had met his fate. But it was not so with 
Regina, the lovely daughter; she had been too 
young to be deeply conscioiis of a father's loss, 
and was in the habit of tracking the forest's 
mazes, and of even seating herself near the spot — 
for it seemed to her as if the flowers grew most 
fragrant, and the birds sang sweetest in its 
Yicinity-— on a gentle declivity beautifully sur- 
rounded with all most invitii^ to a young and 
imaginative soul. Early ia the morning would 
she venture forth to gather the may-flowers, 
and wreathe garlands for the village maidens, 
or visit the dwellings of the poor cotts^er^ 
relieving their wants, and teaching their chil- 
dren by precept and exanple the way of life* 
Often might she be seen returning ia the even- 
ing, culling the herbs and simples whose virtues 
she had learnt to administer to the sick and the 
aged, whose lips were ever filled with blessings 
upon her name* At other times she no kmger 
appeared the same being; no longer the 'p&at^ 
sive and solitary enthusiast; the dieri&her of 
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the poor ; the t^tcher of the ycmiig; when joiiir- 
ifig m all the sports peculiar to her years* 
Then jovk might &ad her earesaing the play-*- 
fill fawn; bcHinding over the fields with the 
fakMol 4ogs; and even chattii:^ with the 
old starling that belonged to the cottage, and 
h€fcd learnt a language which made the old 
woods echo witii mirth. Then she would sit 
for hours Kstenix^ lo the old wives' tales, the 
strange adventures of l^e forester's Lives, and 
wild legends of other days, till the cool evening 
airs and the rosy streaks of the setting sun, in 
the west, reminded her of her home. She 
would then bound away with the fleetness of 
the deer that often crossed her path, so that the 
old shepherd who used to accompany her back 
to the mandcHi, could with difficulty keep her 
in sight* Her mother knew well the fondness 
of her child £br these rural excursions ; and she 
could not find in her heart to forbid them, as 
long 9S she felt they were safe. Since the 
period when old Ammon occupied the forest- 
dwelling, the walks had been free from danger ; 
he had taken active measures to keep the free- 
booters at a distance ai»i when accident brought 
them nes^r, they w^e ever eager to keep without 
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the circle of his domain. They speedily crossed 
themselves and retired; and the villagers stoutly 
maintained that the old keeper had either en- 
tered into some bond with the lawless gang^ or 
that he possessed some secret charm. For he 
had come a stranger among them, and his 
destiny had been a wild and chequered one. 
He had visited distant lands ; he had trod the 
ground hallowed by our Redeemer's feet; he 
had served in the holy cause of Ood and his 
country. In Palestine he met with a thousand 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes, till he at 
length was reduced to find his way, a poor pil- 
grim, to the sea-shore, and trust to the compas- 
sion of the master of a vessel, for the hope of 
again seeing hU beloved home. A storm arose, 
and he was wrecked upon the Greek shores, 
when a Mahometan pirate made capture of 
every soul. Again was poor Ammon consigned 
to the yoke of the infidel, till afler several 
years he became a useless slave, borne down by 
severe treatment; and, when on the point of 
despair, was recaptured almost by a miracle, 
and at length landed near his native home. 
There he found himself a stranger, unknown to 
all, in the costume and character of the pagan 
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whose customs and language he was far more 
conversant with than his own. He was, there- 
fore, driven from the spot as some desperate 
vagrant, and sought the place of his birth— 
an aged and way-worn traveller with dark 
sunken cheeks, and gray with toil and care. 

The lord of Diirningen took compassion on 
his fate, and placed him as his forest ranger, 
and keeper of his game. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, got an assistant into his house, and taken 
an account of the number of the deer, when his 
hour was come. Ammon swore an irreconcileable 
enmity to the freebooter and his gang, and he 
kept his word. He stole upon the bandit's re- 
treat, silent as death, and ere the villains were 
aware of his approach, they were already 
doomed. With a huge blunderbuss, filled with 
deadly slugs, he took his secret station, and 
never once missed his aim. The freebooters 
took alarm at the strange manner in which they 
dropt off one by one, in spite of every attempt to 
discover their destroyer. Superstition, added to 
their terror, and the same feeling soon spread 
abroad among the peasantry. Ammon never 
went to church; was never found upon his 
knees, and ever bore himself so firm, and 
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fiercely, that all agreed he held his commission 
from no earthly power. 

Nor did this beUef seem so ill-founded, for 
Ammon was known to track the forests and the 
moors at the dead of night, and to hunt the 
otters, of whose fat he prepared strange mix- 
tures, conducting the process with his doors 
wide open, in the still and witching hour of night. 
Some fool-hardy wretches, indeed, once dared 
to beset his dwelling, to witness his orgies, and, 
if possible, to plunder and destroy him ; but 
they rushed on their own fate, and fell into his 
wolf-traps upon long sharp stakes, where they 
became an easy prey ; and Ammon hung their 
bodies, by way of example, upon the fir-trees 
that skirted the entrance into the wood. 

It was thus that Ammon's reputation suffered, 
except in the opinion of Regina, who had con- 
trived toobtain the secret of the old man's history, 
and to win his good opinion by listening to his 
wonderful adventures ; while in return she de- 
fended him from the calumnious tongues which 
sought to bring him into disgrace with her 
mother, and to have him forcibly banished from 
the place. It was certain, they maintained, that 
he never went to mass, and shunned the social 
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drcle, and every kind of duty not connected 
with his dominion over the beasts of the field. 

One mornii^y as the young Regina was seated, 
as usual, in her favourite bower, busily engaged 
in weaving garlands of meadow flowers, for the 
next village festival, she heard the sound of 
mens' voices, among the adjacent trees. They 
were calling to each other as if they had missed 
their way, and Regina directly said to Ammon, 
who was industriously mending one of his hunt* 
ing nets^ close by, '^ Pray go, Amnion, and 
show the people into the right path/' 

"Eh! what!" murmured the old man, "if they 
have had the wit to find their way here, they 
have surely enough to see their road back again. 
But if they can get near enough, it will then be 
time to show them the way out." 

These words were accompanied by a signifi* 
«ant look, that boded no good reception for his 
casual guests. Regina however reproached him ; 
and forbid in her presence any uncourteous 
treatment, should the misguided travellers apply 
to them. Hardly had she spoke, when the 
figure of a man was seen at the ^itrance of the 
placci where they stood. He was followed by a 
lady, and another man, leading some horses 

g2 
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through the wood. Alas ! how suddenly did 
Regina's recollection lead her back to the last 
Easter-eve which she had spent at Franckfort. 
It was he, the same young man, who now so 
modestly drew nigh to inquire his way; and 
who once had been her playfellow, and named 
her his queen — ^the first who had evef shown 
himself her champion — the admirer — the adorer 
of her charms. The idea of that evening now 
made her heart throb with pleasure and sur- 
prise. He had shown himself so worthy, and 
so daring in defending a good cause ; and how 
often had his image risen to her view, arrayed 
in all the beauty and splendour of Love's first 
dream. How often had she sighed to see him 
once more — to see him soon, gay and happy as 
in childhood ; — not as she now saw him, the 
handsome and accomplished man. Her wish 
was at this moment fulfilled, and with the guile- 
lessnessof achild she hastened to welcome him, 
to take him by the hand, and to beg him *^ to 
allow her to conduct him to her mother, who 
would be rejoiced to see him." 

Dagobert, quite surprised at this reception, 
not to have been dreamed of in such a jilace, 
threw an inquiring glance around him, and 
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thus spoke : — ^^ Noble lady, it would seem as if 
heaven had brought me into this quiet and 
secluded forest to receive your commands ; for 
you are surely the peerless mistress of these 
domains. Would you deign to grant your pro- 
tection, you could confer a greater obligation 
upon me, than I shall ever know how to repay. 
We have since yesternight been pursued by fierce 
and murderous men, who have a design upon this 
poor girl's life ; and the unhappy creature has 
no roof wherein to lay her head, while, in a few 
days, imperious duties will compel me to leave 
her. Would you only consent, most gracious 
lady, to afford her an asylum in these shady 
abodes, till I return, I shall ever feel grateful ; 
for though she be not yet of our Christian faith, 
she will shortly be so, and that old man 
would perhaps permit her to remain in his 
abode with your consent, noble lady. Can you 
refuse my request ? " 

Regina felt only a wish to be useful to the 
handsome looking youth, and it also flattered 
her vanity to be complimented as the mistress 
of the place. Her eye rested long and anxiously 
on the' features of Esther; and the lovelier she 
thought them, the less she felt inclined to do 
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lier any favour. Her gracious reception seemed 
irhoUy confined to the noble youth. She as« 
Bumed, ^therefore, a more measured and com* 
manding mien^ and looked at Ammon^ in whose 
expression she was surprised to see only a good 
natured welcome^ and willingness to comply 
with Dagobert*s request. 

*^ May I beg you," said Dagobert, " to pro- 
nounce our fate," as he with the most courteous 
air led Esther towards the lady. " You see/' 
he continued, '^ this delicate and deserted crea* 
ture ; will you not save her ? Uncouth as seems 
iher attire, she is yet a jewel whose brightness 
may well be compared with any in these your 
fair and quiet domains; — excepting the unrival- 
led beauty of their young queen ! " 

Regina could not refuse to smile at this 
agreeable flattery, and her natural loveliness, 
and good humour, soon threw off the assumed 
air of pride. Esther, conscious of what waa 
passing in the lady's mind, was silently resigned 
to her fate. Her eyes were bent upon the 
ground, while Regina, still doubting and de- 
laying, attempted to express her opinion in 
broken and unconnected words. She had an 
extreme repugnance, she at length began^ to 
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keep any thing secret from her mother, though 
she admitted there would be nothing easier 
than in the present case, inasmuch as the Lady 
Diimingen was nerer in the habit of frequent- 
ing the spot. There was another point on 
which she was still more uneasy ; namely, the 
circumstance of the young person being a 
Jewess, whom it might be a crime to conceal, 
even if Ammon were willing to admit a fair 
infidel within his dwelling. All this, however, 
was satisfactorily answered by Dagobert, who 
explained that it was Esther's ardent desire to 
enter the pale of the Christian church as soon 
as possible, while Ammon testified his readiness 
to do his part in receiving her. 

*' It is all the same to me," he observed, 
*' \\fhether the poor girl be a Turk, a Heathen, 
or a Jewess, if you have no objection, my lady. 
God is the father of us all — ^baptised or not bap- 
tised! The same sun shines upon us all! 
The harvest ripens for the Heathen as well as 
for the Christian, and the hail-storm destroys 
the fruits of both with equal power ! Only grant 
your permission, my lady, and the thing is 
done." 
« Again Regina cast a gracious look upon the 
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handsome stranger^ and she could not deny 
that in her whole appearance — ^her bright pure 
eyes and meek features— she seemed to em- 
body one of the most beautiful pictures of the 
Madonna that ever the divinest pencil wrought. 
When at length Esther raised those appealing 
eyes, in whose surpassing charm the truth and 
purity of her soul seemed to glow — ^and then 
essayed to open her delicate and red-ripe lips in 
soft and flattering words, the triumph was 
complete ! 

" Oh ! refuse me not," she said, " noble 
lady, and the Father of Mercies will reward 
you. The blessings, too, of my earthly father 
and of my brave deliverer, will rest upon your 
head !" 

To have rejected an appeal like this, the 
heart of the fair Regina must have been made 
of sterner materials than youthful womanhood 
and enthusiasm ; and she smiled her assent. 

We now behold Esther under the protection 
of old Ammon and Regina in the forest-hut : 
the heart of the aged hunter was renewed within 
him at the sight of her youth and loveliness ; 
for he, too, in his earlier years had loved, and his 
whole delight was to talk of the days of old. 
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He had become attached to a Moorish msuden, 
and he seemed to trace her features oiice more 
in those of Esther, as he had beheld them four- 
Aud-twenty years before. She had died just iat 
the period when her lover had wrung a reluc- 
tant consent from her father to make her his 
own. Alas ! instead of their bridal day, he 
now kept the mournful anniversary of her 
death — for his Kida's image was stamped in- 
delibly upon his soul. But in the person of 
Esther she seemed again to rise before his 
view, like a guardian angel — the pride— the 
solace of his joyless heart ! 

Willingly, therefore, had he resigned to her 
the best accommodations of his rural home ; 
and added to its means of defence, in order to 
protect this loveliest flower of the forest from 
the spoiler's hand. He became proud of the 
chivalric oiBce of her champion and her true 
old knight-^-obeying her least wishes, and 
striving to gratify her by all the little atten- 
tions in his power. He was ceaseless in his 
admiration and his praise, when Regina called 
to enquire about her, and took it inuch to 
heart that his young mistress refused to become 
better acquainted, and received the grateful 
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acknowledgments of Esther with a cold air. 
More than all^ he regretted to see that she 
gave up her accustomed walks and irisits to 
him^ and no longer required his attendance. 
Ammon was not aware that her aversion arose 
neither from Esther's humble situation, nor from 
Iier being a Jewess ; but simply from her ac^ 
qiiaintance with the handsome Dagol>ert» He 
remarked not how often Regina appeared lost in 
thought — that she would sit for hours together 
gazing in the direction whence the youth was 
again expected — as if he were to come and re- 
move the stranger and then to return alone, 
and so to continue his visits until he should 
remain altogether. 

Instead of D^obert, however, Ben David 
one day made his appearance-wom and 
pale, and in so deplorable a state, as to excite 
the utmost compassion. On seeing him, Am- 
mon had already grasped his whip, as if pre- 
pared to drive the intruding mendicant from 
the vicinity ; but an anxious cry from Esther in 
a moment disarmed him. On learning who he 
was, the old man's recollections were in- 
stantly fixed on earlier days : he thought of the 
father of his Kida, and on the affection borne 
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him l^ his own beloTed. He could not^ there- 
fore^ refuse to admit Ben David to share the dwd- 
ling of his daughter. The joy of both was in- 
expressible, and seemed to touch old Ammon's 
heart. They indulged their feelings undis- 
turbed; forReginawas confined by indisposition 
to her mother's house ; but the next day Ben 
David began to enquire into the progress of her 
attachment for Dagobert, when the maiden's 
cheeks were instantly suffused with blushes. 
She had no reason, however, to disguise any 
thing from her father ; and she spoke with per- 
fect candour and truth. To that father's pene- 
trating eye, however, there still seemed as if 
something more hung upon her mind-some 
source of uneasy feelings on which she was 
afraid to touch. He took her hand— 

"My dearest child,'' he said, ''you are 
silent — you hesitate; and this is strange in 
you. Fear no sort of reproach from me. 
The past is forgotten. Dagobert shielded your 
life, and was aa a father to you, while I lan- 
guished in prison. He has supported and 
rasK^ued you from a thousand dangers. God 
will assuredly reward him tenfold — yea, open 
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unto him the gates of paradise, for he hath 
done good unto the children of Israel. He 
hath done this for the glory of the Highest ; for 
truth and goodness' sake, not for his own ends ; 
he hath respected the chiefest jewel of a 
woman's lore. Peace be unto him and his — 
honoured be his memory when he shall join 
the abodes of the blessed; but for Zodiah, 
and his vile apostacy, may God's wrath rest 
upon it, and the fires of Gehenna upon him- 
self. But thou, my dearest Esther, inasmuch 
as thou art bound to hate the vile renegade, so 
much hast thou been taught to love the strange 
man who hath wrought with us, as if he had 
sprung from the loins of Jacob, and not from 
Mount Seir. Confess it to me, then, my 
child ! " 

" Father," replied the maiden in a hesitating 
manner, ** nothing can escape thy penetration. I 
must — I do confess it — ^though it were a sin be- 
fore thee and our law. For next to the all-wise 
and bountiful Father of all good — ^next to thee, 
my parent, whom I am bound to obey and 
honour, there lives not upon earth the being 
whom I so greatly admire — ^whom I 1 feel 
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it in my very soul • whom I so much lore. 

Oh, spare me ! " she added, as she broke 

abruptly off, " you know all/* 

*' Yes, dearest," cried, .her father, " I know 
you love him with a love pure and high ; not 
the love of a grateful soul towards a benefactor 
— not ;that of a child for a father— the sister 
for the brother. Thou lovest him with the love 
of woman, and woe upon that love and upon 
us, for what will become of us in the eyes of 
our people ? " 

"What God in his wisdom shall deem fit, 
my father," replied Esther, with pale looks, as 
she felt she had now approached the crisis of 
her hopes. 

''I am unable to decide," continued her 
father, sighing, as he recurred to his unfor- 
tunate situation, " I am only a poor, persecuted, 
forlorn man. They have seized my wealth— 
they have thrust me forth into the wide world; 
all I have preserved is a weight of obligation which 
I can never repay to the noble young Dagobert, 
whose charitable hand relieved even my 
meanest wants. The grand duke's star hath 
set, and the monies I granted him as a loan, 
are of a surety all lost. My other goods and 
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monies that I saved at Costoitz, together with 
the property which was in our house at Franck- 
fort; hare become the prey of false friends 
and of greedy judges^ who thirst after hidden 
treasures, of which that hateful Zodiah hath 
prated the whereabouts. Again, must I ven- 
ture into the world, naked as I first entered 
it, to ply my wits, and drive hard baigains, 
wherever possible, to build up once more the 
house which vile and heathenish hands have 
despoiled. And thou, my only jewel, I 
must leave thee — cleave thee behind me, that 
thou too mayest not pine in penury and 
privation during my ill-starred wanderings, 
and perish before my eyes. Now, then, it is 
thine to decide, my daughter — I give thee the 
^dioice. Wilt thou throw thyself into the arm^ 
of Edom, or wilt thou return to our people — to 
those at Worms or at Nuremberg? True we 
have no friends — ^no relatives now left us ; but 
Israel will not forsake Ben David's onhappy 
daughter." 

Esther now rose, seized her .father's hand, 
and bursting into tears, exclaimed, ^* Take me 
with you, father ! by the Holiness of the pro* 
mised kingdom — ^in the name of our Messiah, 
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take me with you ! I will guide your footsteps — 
I will slumber near you— orer wilds and moun- 
tain steeps would I follow you, and try to pre- 
serve you from every ill. Content with a morsel 
of bread ; yea, I will gladly resign my Kfe for 
you, be it God's will; but never will I go back 
to Wonns, nor yet to Nuremberg. Our people, 
to whom I fled at Franckfort, betrayed me; 
yea, a son of the law has betrayed thee, and 
delivered the aged Jochaim unto death ; what 
should I expect from them ? The poor will be 
despised, and must continue poor; — a wretched 
and sorrowful maiden should I be in their 
hands. No, father, let me follow you ; but the 
law and its followers I will renounce. The 
Lord hath consigned us to poverty ; my brothers 
have left us to despair; but Christ hath re- 
deemed me ; to listen to him, and do my duty 
to you, will finish the rest of my troubled 
days. If you will separate frwn me, I must 
follow my Redeemer ; I must become the hand-* 
maid of the chosen of his father; an angel of 
healing and salvation — ^my Redeemer and my 
God!'^ 

** What is it I hear ! Woe u^ito me — woe,*' 
cried Ben David, in a wild, despairing tone ; 
^ and wilt thou no longer be a daughter of 
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Zion. ; Art thou become the victim of earthly 
passion, and no more heedest the voice of the 
Lord, and thy father's voice ? Away ; tarry not 
till I curse thee, and tear out this vile apostacy 
from thy heart! Did I only know that thy 
soul were not doomed, I would kill thee ; yea, I 
would slay thee before my eyes. But away 
with thee; flee unto Edom; cling unto the 
bosom of the infidel. Perhaps the Lord of 
mercy- will yet take pity on thy soul, yet 
touch it with the wand of his grace, that so 
thou may'st return into the truth — ^into the 
bosom of the law, when I am laid low in the 
grave!" 

He stood up, the picture of trouble and 
dismay, and poured upon his daughter's head, 
bent speechless to the very ground, the flood of 
tears which sprung from the inmost sources of 
his grieved and wounded spirit. He then 
rushed from the hut, and flung himself, writhing 
in torture, among the thick rank grass and 
weeds, growing in wild luxuriance, behind 
Ammon's dwelling. Here, in utter solitude, he 
gave a loose to the bitter struggles of his dis- 
appointed and despairing feelings, with his eyes 
fixed upon the sky, the wild birds pouring 
their notes above his head, and clouds of insecte 
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hovering over him in the still summer air ; but 
Ben ^David lay unconscious of every thing 
around him. One thought alone seemed to 
possess him; he deplored his unhappy fate; he 
repented him that he had been bom a Jew, that 
he had not the will and the power to change 
like his daughter; — ^to become reconciled atxd 
united with Dagobert, and present her to him 
as the just recompence of all he had done for 
them ; and it was then that the terrible oath, 
which he had taken at the death-bed of his 
father, flashed across his mind, and crushing all' 
his hopes, fell like a weight of mountains upon 
his breast. 

'* I dare not leave her to receive that bapr 
tism, which, in Edom, is called the baptism of 
the second birth. No ; I dare not" — reiterated 
the hapless father — "permit her to renounce her 
faith before the people of our tribe. Oh, gra- 
cious God ! guide me aright ; support me, that 
I incur not the wrath of my departed parent." 
He then offered up a fervent prayer, and feeling 
his spirit somewhat refreshed, he betook him* 
self, during several of the following days, to 
solitary wanderings in the forest, without once 
recurring to the trying and bitter contfoversy 
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with his daughter. His lips were sealed, and 
his features betrayed no traces of the storm 
that had shaken his soul. He had come to a 
decision, and waited impatiently for Dagobert's 
arrival. Nor was Esther's heart less deeply 
moved; for that heart had suffered keenly, and 
by strong powers of reasoning, had been sub- 
dued to her will — ^the highest and most trying 
resolve to a passionately attached woman — ^to 
refuse, with her own lips, the object of her 
love. 

Nor was it long before he stood at her side. 
She had heard the tramping of his steed near 
the wood — ^sheknew the sound of his foot as he 
drew nigh — and he hastened to meet her half- 
way, like a messenger clothed with glad tidings, 
and life and love beaming in his handsome face. 

*' Welcome ! thrice welcome! my long-suffer- 
ing and sweet-beloved !'' he exclaimed, full of 
frank and affectionate confidence, stretching 
out his hand ; " and you, too, my good Ben 
David, you are welcome. When I rode hence, 
last time, I Uttle dreamed of returning, la- 
den with so much good fortune. Rejoice with 
me, my dear Esther ; I am reconciled to my 
father, and I have restored to him his beloved 
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ivife, all truth and confidence,— a second time 
his bride. All is well at home. The base and 
malicious Wallrade has been forbidden his 
house ; my father would not permit her to say 
ft word. Count Montfort, to whom I am now fully 
reconciled, will gladly recommend me to the 
Emperor, and I shall obtain a dispensation to 
lay down my clerical office from the new Pope. 
TTie money also, borrowed by the duke, will be 
faithfully repaid you, my poor Ben David* 
What is best of all, my father has complied 
with my hearths wishes, and expects me to 
present him with a new daughter, and such a 
daughter, without a single obj ection to her circum- 
stances, or to hername. Now, therefore, my charm- 
ing Esther, I am authorized Jp offer you my hand 
—I am your lover indeed. Fate has so often and 
so strangely reunited us, that it must, I think, 
be the will of Heaven we should become united. 
Give me, then, your hand; here is your father, 
and he will not refuse to see you happy.'' 

Such was Esther's emotion at these words, 
that she could scarcely support herself; her 
whole frame trembled; she could not speak* 
At length she murmured — " Oh, Sir, you over- 
power me — ^this goodness— such a proposal." 
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''What^ my Esther! goodness, forsooth; 
grace, you should say,'' replied Dagobert,' 
laughing, — " only be gracious to me. As to 
an offer such as mine, you have doubly merited 
it, by your uniform excellence, your gentle, kind 
heart, your angel voice, and exquisite beauty/' 

*' Her beauty may dazzle you,'' muttered Beri 
Pavid, '' but will it have the same impression 
on your father ? Does he know that you are 
in love with a Jewess, and that an union with 
such, according to your law, is punished with' 
the penalty of fire ?" 

'* Now, by Heavens !" cried Dagobert, *' and 
if Esther be indeed a Jewess, where is there a 
Christian girl to compare with her* Our Saviour 
commands us to loj^e all men ; and, if his words 
be not fulfilled, it is not the Godlike teacher's 
fault. Not a being on earth is more deserving 
of baptism — a Christian in soul as she already 
is — than thy daughter. She is willing also to 
become one; — to leave your tribe, and then 
before God and man, shall she become my wife." 

" Noble being!" cried Esther, folding her 
hands, while a dark cloud gathered on Ben 
David's brow, and he fixed his eyes angrily upon 
his daughter. 
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''You long to be baptised, then, do you? 
You have consented, have you, my pretty 
daughter?'^ he continued, in a fierce ironical 
tone. " What shall I say to you ? What shall 
Z do? Shall I tear my garments, and throw 
ashes on my head, as for one dead and lost ; or 
shall I glory in thy good fortune in the race of 
worldly honours ? And you, my young master, 
is it your particular wish that Esther should be 
separated from me ; yet, dread you not to en- 
counter the world's scorn, if you trample upon 
the heart of a too indulgent father?" 

" Of an upright father," observed Dagobert, 
'' I cannot sport with a real passion. I can give 
no heed to words like yours. My resolution 
in this affair remains unshaken. You must 
permit your daughter to renounce her errors 
— ^those I mean of her creed ; you must permit her 
to become my wife ; and that the world's re- 
marks may not disturb our happiness, and hurt 
my father's peace, we will retire far from my 
native city — enough for each other — too blest 
with such a wife. It will also give me pleasure, 
Ben David, if you will consent to renounce 
your people's faith; but if not, a decent pro- 
vision shall be made for you; and we shall 
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rejoice to see you, onl j on condition of not 
crossing our threshold in the public eye. De- 
cide on this noW; and be wise ! '^ 

^' Thus is it demanded of the damned, in de* 
ciding upon their destiny/' replied Ben David, 
struggling inwardly with his feelings, '^ Sir, I 
am now grown too old to throw aside my trea* 
sure — ^my light of life and truth, like a worn- 
out garment. Sir, I have no voice, no force to 
oppose a father's wishes to his daughter's 
against a man who deprives me of that trea- 
sure, with her own permission. Sir, I owe you 
many thanks ; for you are a distinguished' man, 
and have taken a fancy to my daughter,-— 
a vile Jewess ; — ^yea, to wed her, according to the 
forms of your church. Surely I am become your 
eternal debtor, for of a truth you have conducted 
yourself towards her as a brother — towards 
myself as a son. I am bound to confess, God 
help me, that I am a slave to you ; I have sinned 
i^ainst your house, and yet you have forgotten 
and forgiven it. What shall I say, then ? * 

" The errors of my mother," replied Dago- 
bert, '' will easily be set right; I feel no dis- 
pleasure against you on that account ; though I 
also know that you spoke not tbe truth before 
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the conndl, and that the litUe Hans is no 
brother of mine." 

" God be my judge," returned David pas- 
sionately, '' if I did not state every thing, as it 
was commanded me by your mother's confessor 
in the prison." 

'' So I believed," replied Dagobert, " there- 
fore be content, and proceed, and I will an- 
swer you with the words of truth, if not of 
wisdom." 

"Then, sir," resumed Ben David, "you have 
stated that I must submit to Esther^s adoption 
of your faith, and of her union with you. ' Be- 
fore the lords of your council must I consent to 
do it because I am a poor Jew, who is cast to 
the hounds, when it is wished to get rid of 
him. I must do it ; but my gratitude is stronger 
in me, than the law of your lords. Yet my very 
obligations make me laugh when you are so 
cruel as to talk of depriving me for ever of my 
greatest treasure as a return for what you have 
done in our behalf. Yet will I rejoice at the 
loss, though my heart break at the sight ; I will 
bless your bond of union, while I discharge my 
debt, and will not bring down on me the curse of 
my childi let what will afterwards become of me.'' 
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Esther and Ds^obert were affected by this 
appeal^ which neither had expected ; accom- 
panied as his consent was by marks of such keen 
anguish and regret. The features of Dagobert 
glowed with shame, and his tongue refused to 
utter the feelings that swelled his breast. 

" Truly, Ben David," he at length began, 
^^ you are not a common Jew, one who chimes 
his discourse to his best customer, to recommend 
his worst wares with the best grace. Thou hast 
learnt the art how to move the soul in its in- 
most depths, and I shall not easily tear the re- 
collection of this painful yet joyful meeting 
from my heart. I will not be cruel ; nor con- 
vert the gratitude you say you owe me, into a 
source of pain to yourself. God forbid that 
this should be ; but in regard to your daughter, 
whose happiness will be my first object, she too 
has a voice in this matter. Let her freely speak 
her wishes ; will she follow her father, and the 
errors of his tribe, or her betrothed, to embrace 
the faith of the true church ? '' 

Ben David was silent, and the eyes both 
of the lover and the father were anxiously bent 
upon the fair girl, whose struggles to subdue 
her emotion, bore witness to the intensity of her 
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suffering. With the air of a true heroine, 
however, she quickly mastered her feelings, and 
addressing Dagobert, while she threw her arms 
around him : *' Best and noblest of thy race," 
she exclaimed, " Lord of my thoughts and of 
my soul : that I love you, that I would cling 
to your heart for ever — for ever — I do, for the 
first time — I do confess it. But, angel of my 
life — of my peace, my adored Dagobert, should 
I be worthy of your love were I to hesitate in 
this bitter trial ? Sometime it will surely cease ; 
when we may all be united in one bon'^ of amity 
and love, with no conflicting struggles like 
these. Then God will grant to iny earthly 
prayers, that I may be yours. Here, oh see my 
father's bleeding heart; must I kill him — ^he 
who hath given me life ? No, father, take me 
with thee, I am thine ; let me attend thee until 
the close of thy weary day." 

Breaking from the arms of her lover, she 
was elapsed in those of her father, whose 
astonishment almost deprived him of speech. 
He covered his daughter's forehead with kisses, 
he soothed her in the most touching accents, 
while tears of joy and emotion rolled c(fi 
piously down his hollow cheeks. Soon, however, 

VOL. in. H 
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as the glow of &e first triiunph had sub- 
mded, and Ben Dayid remarked the agitated 
features of the noble youth, scarcely able to 
support himself^ yet gazing with smiles of ap- 
prc^tion upon Esther; when he looked too at 
his daughter, all deathly pale under the conflict- 
ing torrent of her feelings, lus own countenance 
grew sad and troubled ; he turned away to- 
wards the window, and gazing on the distant 
prospect, prayed inwardly to the God of Hosts, 
and the soul of his deceased &ther. Again he 
walked towards the suffOTUg lovers, who stood 
silently with their hands clasped in each other's, 
as fearing that their separation were momenta- 
rily at hand. The old man spoke to his daugh- 
ter in a cafan and gentle voice. 

'^ Dearest child, thou hast refreshed my in- 
most spirit, and Jehovah will reward thee, if I ^ 
cannot. But to take thee along with me — that 
I cannot do. To rejoin our brethren thou art 
unwilling. Whatever it may cost me, there- 
fore, I will state to thee all that I think may 
serve to promote thy happiness, and leave 
no unpleasant recoUection of a &ther in thy 
itemory.*' 

Before proceeding further he sighed and 
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laemed to draw hifi breath in pain ; while iskaa 

short interval seemed an age lof anxiety to the 

young lovers. They hnng upon his next words, 

as the verdict of th^r life or death, till, a£ter 

much hesitaticm he thus proceeded : ^ My wift 

— ^may she rest in Paradise — brought me two 

sons; and the last child she bote me was a 

maiden ; yes, one whom I loved more tenderly 

than I did her brothers; unlike most of our 

tribe, who long to have sons, as for the wealtk 

of the kingdom. Whenever I went forth I was 

accustomed to place my daughter upon her 

mother's lap ; and threatened her, if the child 

suffered any harm ere my return, to banish that 

mother from my house and from my aims, as 

our law permitted; what then was the grief 

and terror of the poor wife, when one day in 

iny absence, she found the infant dead in its 

cradle ; one of the neighbour's cats having crept 

into the house, and laid itself upon the child's 

head, until it was smothered. Its mother made 

no loud lament ; £em: she feared to be censured 

for her negligence, but sat down in a comer 

near the body, and began to weep bitterly. 

Just then my fsLther Joachim entered the toom^ 

h2 
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and she spoke to him: 'See Raaf, behold 
the child ! Thy son will drive me hence when 
he learns of its death, and yet I am innocent- 
Help me to pray over the babe, that it may 
awake before its father returns home with the 
boys ;' and so they prayed together, but Gabriel 
awoke it not. 

*' When now my wife began to lament aloud, 
the wise old man said to her : ' Silence, good 
wife ; I will go forth, and see what perchance 
the Lord, or his prophet Elias, may send me!' 
And, lo, he had not been long gone, before 
he came back with a little baby in his arms. 

*' 'See, woman; see here what God has sent 
me. Just entering the street, I found a dying 
mendicant, and this poor infant at her breast, 
which could no longer yield its food. Poor 
mother! I inquired, with God's permission, 
wilt thou give me up this child ere it perish 
with thee? I am an honest man! The wo- 
man could not see; nor did she know me for a 
Jew; but she bade me take the infant, and 
added, ' It is the gift of God — it is already 
baptized by the name of Maria ! ' These were 
her last words ; and then I conveyed hither this 
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childy that she may be brought up in our faith, 
and David's heart be not troubled for the loss 
of his own/ 

" So, they placed the living infant in the cradle, 
having removed the deceased; and on my re- 
turn I perceived not the exchange/ and caressed 
the little stranger* It was only on the death of 
old Joachim that I learnt what had been done, 
for which I never cease to bless his name, for 
my wife went to her home in peace, and I was 
not troubled at my child's death ; and I can, 
moreover, unite two happy beings in the bonds 
of love; for thou, Esther, truly, wert the stran- 
ger's child." 

" A Christian!" cried Dagobert, in a tone of 
triumph. 

" Not thy daughter, old man ? " exclaimed 
Esther, with a mixed emotion of joy and sorrow. 

" Then," continued Dagobert, " nothing 
stands in the way of our union. My love, my 
Maria! stolen from our church! thou art again 
restored to it — and to me-^to the hopes of love 
— to the promise of eternal life. Oh, Maria I 
let us bless the name of the old inan, who <;on- 
fessed the imposition before he died. Let us 
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blesff tiliis npiaght Jew^ who, deBpi«h)g the arti^ 
fice of hiB tribe, has confided to ub the secret 
that binds us in holy bonds, now and for ever.** 

Botii extended their hands, in grateful emo«- 
tion, towards the Jew. 

'5 It pains, as much as it transports me,* 
cried Estiier, *^ to think that I am no longer 
your daioghler. I am, then, an orphan in this 
-world..'' 

** What ! hast fliou not me, thy friend, iBry 
Imsband?" rejoined Dagobert: ^' Hast thou 
nflt been jufit restored to^'thy religion — ^to thy 
Redjeemer? and bearest even his virgin mother's 
name ? Oh, I often anticipated what has now 
madie us both so happy ! You never were a 
Jewess; never shared in the hatred of that 
people against every other creed.. You were 
always as pure and gentle-minded as the sweet 
sunt whose name is also yours.'' 

'' Surely I dream," murmured Esther, ar she 
yielded herself to the arms of her enraptured 
loven " What I so long sighed for was already 
mine; I was bom a Christian ; and must I, my 
dear tnemi, still require liie formal ceremony ef 
taking my vow^ and being baptized anew?*^ 
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" No, mv" itttarupted Ben David; *' no, nay 
€MUl; it has been perfonsied once^ a second 
time would be wrong." 

** YeSy wrong, arid qidite superfluous/' ob- 
served Dagobert^ ^' and why invent anj new 
c^tacle to the completion of our happiness? 
Mary,, thou art now mine. This masL has no 
longer any claims upon you^ but only on my 
gratitude; that is his^ and it will be sh^wa hj 
what I mean to doJ^ 

" Ben David," exclaimed Esther, '^ I have 
ever loved you as a daughter; for you I wouM 
have torn myself from the noble-minded being 
who is all to me isn this wsHrld! Forgive me;, 
dear Dagobert, for that, and you, Ben David, 
acoept my utmost gratitixde. for maidng me 
wholly his." 

'' Eh, eh! " returned Beni David, shaking his 
head, smd laughing with bitter iiony, ^ i4 is 
good to see how your vision is deeeived in these 
ftatteriBg be«ms of joy, just as m the bright 
glow of an evening sun. Birt a littie time ago 
i had a daughter — I now have none. A tme 
and fikithful heart wociM have elimg to miae, 
through exile and through death; new I be«r 
with me a widowed breast, like the palms of the 
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wilderness. Yet praised be the Lord! blessed 
be the words of my mouthy for your whole hap- 
piness is my work." 

With tears in his eyes, he tore himself from 
the transported lovers, and went forth into the 
woods, and thence by a private path into the 
park. There, under a canopy of shady beeches, 
he threw himself on his knees, and in the 
evening hour, prayed to his Father in heaven, 
who had already enlightened with worlds of 
splendid stars the mighty firmament above. 
^' Forgive me, great God of Israel,'' he prayed, 
as he bent his face to the earth, ** forgive me, 
if I have done aught against the sanctity of 
thy law ; for, oh, I have not sinned against that 
eternal law of conscience which thou hast planted 
in every breast. Forgive me that I freely gave 
away a daughter of Zion, who, sooner or later, 
would have been drawn aside to Mount Seir, 
instead of dweUing in thy holy Salem. Yea, 
I have preserved my oath, which I swore on 
the hands of my dying father. I have received 
the gratitude of thy creatures. I have con- 
signed thy child to the care of the strong and 
mighty, not to the grovelling, low, traoipled 
tribe, bending their heads like bulrushes 
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before the continual tempest of thy wrath. Oh, 
build up the towers of Zion right speedily, 
mighty and zealous God ! Grant me also that I 
may meet in paradise my adopted daughter, 
and that noble-minded, virtuous youth. Thou, 
only thou, provest the heart and reins ; before 
thee the pride of Behemoth is tamed. Nothing 
is impossible to thee ; thy grace can purify as 
the fire, and lead the infidel into the ways of 
truth. With me, so long as I tarry on thy 
earth, deal with me after thy good pleasure. 
I have become, under the scourge of thy anger, 
and hatred of the enemy, no longer a man ; 
but like unto a worm, a by-word of the people, 
the scorn of my tribe ; yet blessed, ever blessed, 
be thy will — thy name extolled on high— thy 
holiness praised by all — the one true, adored, 
and eternal God.'* Strengthened and refreshed 
in spirit, Ben David arose, and went his way ; 
but never more did he bend his steps in search 
of his lost daughter." 
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CHAPTER V. 

'^ Let the hcnmd' run his course^ learned sir t 
The rogue will hardly cheat the gallows after 
alL Piiy that my bolt w«nt not through his 
hard skull instead of his skull-cap/' 

^ The wretched msa ! " excfoimed the oi&er 
to old Amnion^ as he sat before lum on a large 
stone^ smoothly clothed in his clerical habit, 
and panting for brealiu ^^ Hie has taken all my 
baggage^, and I haF^ to thank you, my good 
ftiend, tiiai he did not take my Ufe also. The 
rogue had a great mind to have seized upon 
tbe money I cajrried in my belt.'^ 

''I dare say," replied Amnum, ** but tell me how 
it happened that a learned clerk, like you, found 
himself at this time of night in these villanous 
bushes. Were you looking for thieves ? Gentry 
like you are seldom driven like a poor devil to 
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make use o£ jour Hegs intead «f ym eaas- 
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I was takiaag^ifigr'Vf^firQKa Fnuoddbit, m- 
tending to xeaeh Friedbei^aiiid I see j^cm gucM 
BE]^ mode €^ tiacielibi^^ Sx larp diaaae famka 
down dboRJid a mik heoei^^ replied tke straager 
witk a smite. ^ WeQ^ I was sittiag rather msr 
tamcbelyv and aooewliat shaken, oa ike rend 
^e^ waitiaag, with my bi^gage, &e Fetwn of 
the dnyer> who had gomie oa the hocse for Isghls 
and assistaace. These were fewpasfie&gersoBtiie 
road^ whssk suddenly there came a man croasiDg 
the fields throBgh a by-path towards^ me^ 
stark and stem enough to k^ok at^ with a stout 
ewi^el iui his^ hand, and caslting a keen glaoce 
aJbout him* But as^ he walked straight fbrwa? d 
wiih a negligent air, as if he knew the place w^ 
aad the feiks i^DOut it, I kept my seat qmetly 
as: he passed. The time seeismig long, I asked 
imk if he had seea my post-boy, and to)d him 
of my unlucky accidezEtr He said I might 
hafe to wait a good whfle before the hof 
returned ftom the village, kng enough to 
reaeh Friedberg, hut that if I liked to 
fiiiloRr him he would show me a neajer eist 
acaosa the fields, and I should be there presently. 
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The broad-shouldered fellow also proposed to 
carry my baggage, and said, laughing, that it 
was mere child's play to him to take it as far as 
the inn at Friedburg — ^that he would gladly do 
it for a good glass when we got there. It was 
agreed, and he took the bundle on his shoulders, 
while I followed without the least suspicion, so 
that I scarcely noticed the way he brought me, 
he chatted so pleasantly as we went along. 
At last we came to a very solitary spot, and on 
looking about I could see nothing of tower or 
steeple towards Friedberg. On noticing this 
singular fact, he began to swear lustily that he 
must have mistaken the path ; but the evening 
was hardly set in, and there would be time 
enough to reach the town — I should see the 
steeple of the great church soon. As he now 
began to show himself in his true colours, he 
thought best to make short work of it, and dealt 
me a sudden blow with his thorn stick upon 
my neck, which as suddenly brought me to the 
ground. I was no match for him, and as he 
seemed quite serious in following up the busi- 
ness, I had nothing left but to cry out lustily 
for help. As I shouted pretty loud, your ear 
luckily caught the sound before the rascal had 
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finished his work. Let him keep the bundle, 
then, if he must, I doubt not but the Lord will 
soon spavin one of his nimble legs, and send 
punishment slowly after him. May the 
curse — — " 

More wishes of the same kind were on the tip 
of the stranger's tongue, but they were spent in 
low, grumbling murmurs. Ammon then spoke, at 
the same time laughing heartily: — ** Now let us 
havedone with these thundering oatbsand curses. 
A good round fit of swearing is refreshing to a 
manly heart, and you arfe yet at liberty without 
the pastoral pale, till you get back to your 
clerical duties. If you like, I can teach you 
some Turkish and Wallachian oaths, which 
sound far better than our German slang. But 
none will be of any use to bring you back what 
you have lost ; — ^it would have been far better 
I had lamed him in one of his knees. Where, 
however, are you next bound, learned sir? The 
city is about two miles hence to the left, and 
hard to bit upon by a stranger. I would wil- 
lingly show you the way, if you dared venture 
upon another guide; you know you have no 
baggage to lose now. But I believe, we must 
wend our way back into the woods, and you 
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had, perbsps^ b«tt not trutme, for fte pe^le 
aaj liuBt old AmBum looks, like ^tke dsvii l»i&- 
■dfc" 

^ If I bad poeaessod the wit sot toinel tb^ 
smooth looks of yon villain/' relied tin 
wtavaagex; — ^ht had a edntrper's -magc^ and 
faeaat-ved liaic" 

<« Take case q£ tlama ogam im fatoie,** 
chuckled Ahuixqii; ^ bnl casmoft 3Foa tefi me 
the track of tbe simicr; Jor I would wiBmgly 
have a look at the rogsc face to &ce, a& «t a 
fikher in a.trap»' 

^ I remarked Utile about the feBow but fa» 
ccmnteimiicey and kncnv not what road he took. 
From a budLler oa his left, breast, he mi^bA 
perhaps be some new coniiert; yet I wouU ant 
trust to what I 91am" 

^A baptized Jew, eb!" cried Anunon ; ^'tfant 
is possible,, and it is no safe eampaay ;. fee he 
changes his God as a trooper docs, his cbidL 
Yet it is aH one to what creed ha diugsw I 
have experienced esougb of all thai in nqf caok- 
paigns* The Heatben atajids as well in bij 
eye8> as the best.Gbriatiaa ; and if yoa wwU 
deign, learned six, to enter my heak,, I mil shew 
you an unbelieinBip nadden, udieae. like ia. net 
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to in* jfomck in\ &e viioh cbosteaxedb and our 
ehsistaiittGl worlds" 

^So^f'^mntteced the atraoges^ who imw ap- 
peax<ed k»t in thought^ but io. a few momenlB 
He added; ^^ I will accept your ofier, mcunber 
gpeybeard ; I will go wilb ]|Pon, bat only for the 
parpoae o£ finding a^lter, na my neck amacte; 
—not to see your pcetty maidaik'' 

^ Of a truth/' replied Ammon, *' I haw never 
been eager to invite a gnealinto my little hom& 
Yon are the fiist, and a warm straw eouch 
atlcsast shall not be denied yon. On the mor* 
row we can put you into your way towards 
Frifidbexg. Coine> let ma help you aibng, for 
ts I live, you begin to totter as you walk. But 
why do you' fix your eyes in that way upon 
yonder defile ? Why you tmn paler and paler; 
nJMKt is it ails you ? " 

The stranger still stood as if transfixed to the 
spoty; wilh his ey«s b^it in &e same directioi^ 
when a man appeased mousng quickly, but as 
tfahnost wearied, and clambered up the defile 
He then approached so near them: as almoet 
Boddeuly'to confront Ammon and Ihe stranger. 
Ue drew his cap dose over his eyes, and turned 
airay with a cry ^ surprise^, rumiii^ ihroi^h 
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the underwood as if pursued by an apparition. 
While the stranger gazed aft^r him lost in asto- 
nishment^ Ammon, who had recognized him, 
called out : — " Ho, ho ! softly Jew, whither so 
fast ? Stop, stop ! Have you stolen any thing?*' 
His voice seemed to lend fresh speed to the 
runaway, and when Ammon noticed this, he 
burst into a great rage, interrupted only by the 
reiterated inquiries of the stranger, " if he knew 
the man, and who he was?" 

** Know him !'* exclaimed Ammon ; " the tat- 
tooed heretic is remarkable enough. That is the 
father of the pretty Esther of whom I spoke/' 

"Esther! her father?" ctied the stranger, 
putting his hand to his forehead, as if doubting 
whether he were in a dream. ** Wonderful 
heaven ! I, too, know that man. His name?" j 

** The devil a bit do I know it," replied Ammon 
shaking his fist in the direction where the Jew 
had disappeared. I cannot remember his name," 

" Ben David ?" continued the stranger. " If 
you will say yes, I will esteem you as a friend 
and a brother," 

*' In the name of all the Saints, then, yes," 
cried Ammon ; " that is the rogue's name. But 
why should the man fly as if he had run away 
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with the crown jewels ? Stop, hound ; for if I 
find any thing wrong at home — if any thing 
has happened to my good Esther, may the devil 
catch me, but I will not only seize thy moneys, 
but have thy feet shod with burning pitch, to 
add to thy torments," 

" Esther ! Ben David !" ejaculated the 
stranger, in strange emotion, shaking his head 
and clasping his hands, while he swayed his 
body backwards and forwards ; his pale face 
betraying all the passions which shook his frame 
— joy, grief, humiliation, and wild anxiety, in 
succession. 

" God be with us !" observed Ammon, in a 
blunt voice ; " did you not bear that gown like 
a Christian teacher, I should take you for a 
rabbi, you look so wry in limb and feature. 
Leave these megrims behind you, and walk 
boldly on. I cannot wait ; I must see what 
may have happened at home." 

*^ At home— yes, at home !" replied the 
stranger ; " let us hasten to see Esther. I know 
her— I know him — he who ran away. I must 
know his strange destiny." 

"You must tumble yourself into a bed of 
warm hay," thundered Ammon. /' Blood and 
oons ! man — ^that blow of the thorn stick must 
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bare cracked thy pate, besidcA giringth^ea 
twist ia the neck. Be patiensk a bit, and doo^t 
go quite ataruag mad, till I have got thee aalelj 
imder cover. See, this is the path ^ there is 
my cottage chimney ; a few steps m(M!e, and.^ 
spite of all the Kobolds oft earth, we are at 
home." 

Amnion's fears beeame aooiewhat quieted 
when he heard the friendly bark of his dog, and 
saw Esther seated, as ijsual, on the spot 
which waft once Begina's favomite resort 
Sagobert's bride appeaared sunk in sweet coor 
templation, which strange, and tender eaaotionfiy 
on the eve of her approaaehing nuptials, were 
well calculated to excite. Her heart's betrothed 
had taken his departoxe,. on his return to the 
city, int&ading to return the next evening vrith 
his new pres^its and wedding-dresses for his 
beloved*. She had accompanied him as &r as 
the path into the w€X)ds, and, after eallkig 
aloud upon the. name of Ben Dasidj^ had thrown 
herself, to await the good ma&'s return^ upon 
the soft dewy grass.. Ammon, wba first made 
his appearance at the entsanee^ into the park, 
was joyfully welecuBed by h^ ; and, oa seeing 
him in company^ she GG»njectuired the pecsoR 
must be her &iheiL BnA & simoger met her 
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Tieir; be bowed to her^ and tbemoses&e looked 
aikim^ ca he kept his eyes, witk a look of re- 
GCgnitioii, fixed upon heat fkce^ she seemed to 
remember hairing somewhflie m^ him before. 
BeooIleclaoiiB of fermer days aarose in ker mind ; 
and tliat eagle nose^ afaarp Tisage, and com- 
pressed lips, were not neir to ker.. 

^ Esther l** said the stranger, ** Ben Da.vid's 
daughter; I should nerier haye known jon 
agatni Sat don^t you know who I am ? I was 
once called Ascher ; and cannot yon rememb^ 
me?'* 

^ Jehovah! our God!" exclaimed Esther; 
** it iff^ Asche]* — my brother Ascher ! Welcome, 
ok, welcome home, thou long-lost one !^' 

" Well," murmured old Ammon to himself, 
<^ this is fine work I the &.ther and brother have 
itieady* made^ their appearance— who next? 
ISoy no,, young one, things mnst not go on thus; 
To-morrow the Lady of Durningen shall know 
all, and- she will provide.^ 

He then went, in no very good-humour, to his 
hut; caressing his dogs, while the conversation 
between his two guests Became so earnest, that 
Aey quite foi^t tbere was such a person as 
AmmoB in tiie world. 

** Lost r saidst l£ou,^ exdadmed Ascher,^ m 
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a mournful tone^ at the same time seizing her 
hand ; '' truth comes not purer from its source 
in heaven^ than those words ' from .. thy lips. 
Lost I was !— *lost am I now !•— and so should I 
remain^ did I not wish, at the righ't time, to 
recover myself once more. Ah ! Esther, look 
not upon me ! I have already witnessed my 
father's wrath ; let me not incur also your con- 
tempt ! Forgive me for having fallen from the 
faith to error; from the law of my fathers to a 
strange creed. . Reflection has enlightened me ! 
the dark spirit of false knowledge has lefl: me ! 
Hope and good fortune have been my tempta- 
tion, and induced me to do what I now repent,* 
as the great King David even repented of his 
sins!" 

" Eh ! what is it I hear ?" returned Esther ; 
" you repent of having renounced the law, and 
embraced the true creed ? Oh ! waver not in 
this pure and holy faith. Hold fast to the 
leading line of life, which Divine Mercy has 
extended to you !" . 

'^ Do I understand you right, Esther? is it 
my sister who speaks?" ejaculated Ascher, with 
surprise. *' Is this the language of a daughter 
of Ben David — the son of Joachim — ^who never 
omitted to fulfil a single duty prescribed by the 
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law ? How comes it that you check me when 
I haste to do what is right — to repent and 
atone?" 

'^ Alas, Ascher !'* replied Esther, mild and 
friendly ; " I should not have reproached you, 
even had all remained as it once was ,- but a 
change has taken place. I am no longer called 
Esther now; my name is Mary. I am a 
Christian — even from my birth. I am not 
David's daughter, nor sister of thine !" 

" Not David's daughter — ^not my sister ! how 
can that be ?" 

Esther then related all that had occurred up to 
the present time, and Ascher could scarcely credit 
his own senses. '* Oh, God of Jacob ! what have 
I heard ? May the Lord bless Ben David's 
father, and forgive his son the lie he hath 
uttered over his grave ! May I die this hour, 
without prayer — or help — or hope — like the 
most abandoned reprobate in his sins, if what 
my father stated to you be the truth ! How ? 
— Ben David is a gentle parent ! — ^he will make 
his children happy !--»he will take upon him- 
self all reproach, in order to spare the con- 
sciences of his children! He will himself 
commit a sin, in order that thou, Esther, may 
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escape it! Thou art David's ileAKghter, and«B» 
other! I sat by the cradle above a month, 
attending thee through an illness ! I and my 
bi!other never accompamed our faflieit; as he 
said. No change of children ever tookplace! My 
grandfather brc^ht no Christian infant into his 
house ; he never dreamed of committiiig such a 
sin against the law; and tibis Jewish character 
on thy little finger, and thds mark upon thy 
left hand, were made when ihou weil a few 
weeks old, by old Joachim, as the type of our 
house. By the head of my fathers, I vow it is 
the truth ! Thou art of our blood, and the 
blood of Israel !" 

'^ God of Heaven !" exclaimed Esther, in 
utter helplessness and anguish of mind; ^if 
that were possible — ^how horrible ! Where is 
your father ? You must inquire for him V 

" No, no, my child !" replied Ascher, sure 
of his case, '^ I shall not see my father — ^he 
has taken to flight — ^he ishonned the very ^^t 
of me." 

Esther's astonishment was indescribable^ 
and still more, when she learoi wbat had oc- 
curred upon the xoad. 

'^It is true, theik— -too trae,''contiiiaed Ascher^ 
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^ that nothing but paternal love Induced Ben 
David to impose upon jmi. A brother's arrival, 
however, has sei all to rights, and rescued you 
from a dark impending fate. Etear me, sister, 
and believe what I say. My father destined me to 
the study of our law. In the schools I acquired 
the art of interpreting tongues, and the science 
of the Cabala in all its branches. Then it sud- 
denly struck me, that I would mak^ my fortune 
among Christians; and a distinguished man 
from Mentz, who studied the Hebrew with me, 
confirmed me in my views. My disposition 
was mild, and it was my fate to hang upon the 
advice of others ; so I forswore the law of my 
fathers, that it might go well with me in this 
world. My knowledge was now turned to 
account; I rose from the dust; and the same 
friend procured me a professorship in He- 
brew Literature at Heidelberg, All went well ; 
Ae new professor was applauded, and never 
omitted a public assembly or a mass, until he 
quite forgot the former despised Jew. Nothing 
could have disturbed my good fortune, but the 
thorn that rankled in my bosom. My office 
required that I should possess an entire know- 
ledge of the Scriptnresy and aft^ long and deep 
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reflection^ I found that all our doctrines^ as they 
were followed by our fathers, formed the root and 
ground-work of the new one ; and that without 
the former, that of the Redeemer could never 
have had either origin or increase. But my 
conscience smote me, and after several years of 
inward struggles, and suffering all the tortures 
of the condemned, I succeeded, with the help 
of Israel's God, in vanquishing my worldly 
desires, and the lust of honour and of gain. I 
threw up my office, to return, like the prodigal, 
to my father, and embrace the true faith. At 
Franckfort I first learnt your cruel destiny ; — 
my father's flight, as it is termed — ^the death of 
Joachim, and lastly, your disappearance. After 
all the strange adventures I have experienced, I 
am convinced that my arrival in this secluded 
spot, must be ordered by the hand of God, which 
has brought me hithev in time to save you!" 

" Wonderful, ever praised Lord ! " ejaculated 
Esther. " What bitter thorns hast thou 
planted in my breast. Ben David taken to 
flight, and I still his child ! Sprung from Israel ! 
O, my brother, be merciful, and tell me that it 
is all false— all a dream !^' 

** Sure as the Lord made the heavens and 
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the earth; sure as I am now living, the words of 
my lips are true, my sister. I am sent as a pro- 
phet-««an instrument in higher hands, to snatch 
thee from an abyss of perdition and woe. Listen 
to my voice, Esther, and you will never repent 
what I now advise you to do. Break off wiih 
the youth who resides at Rome. Renounce 
the idea of becoming his, or of his. faith. 
Flatter yourself not with the thought, that 
not you, but Ben David, will have to pay 
the penalty of the lie, which only his devoted 
love for you induced him to pronounce, at 
the risk of his own immortal soul. But the 
Lord our God is a mighty and jealous God, 
who visits the sins of the fathei*s upon the 
children, until the thousandth, generation. 
Shame and sorrow alone would follow the 
unblest nuptials — monstrous productions in 
soul and body, like the devils who yoked Le- 
viathan with Silas.'' 

"Hold! have done, Ascher!" cried the 
despairing girl, in accents of horror and dismay. 
But the destroyer of her peace, and all she 
held dear, pursued his infernal triumph. 

'* Hear me, lost daughter of Salem, yield thy- 
self not into Moloch's power. Thou wilt be 

VOL. III. I 
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slave. Why should he not become a 
son of Jacob, if he be earnest in bis love. 
While he despises the seed of Abraham, 
and insists on making thee commit a sin, he 
condemns thee to perdition with his own lips. 
For thy conversion is sin ; and thou wilt be the 
victim. He who turns apostate from his own Lord 
and master — from his God ; how can he be feiith- 
ful either in his house, or in his nuptial vows? 
Who would covet fidelity like his; and who 
would witness his final hour ? Believe me, I 
know the feelings of the renegade, I feel them 
yet ; and never shall I have rehef until I expiate 
my errors in our schools. Return, then, on thy 
path, ere thou need to make this public atone* 
mentfor thy sin. Look on me! see how the 
Lord hath smitten me! how my bones stare 
through my skin ! how my body hath grown like 
unto a shadow. Neither sleep, nor peace visit 
my couch ; hope hath deserted my breast ; such 
things cannot last. Even though I were to stand 
for years at the doors of our synagogue, and 
prostrate my body as a threshold over which the 
faithful of the Lord might pass to worship him,"^ 
stiU I should never be what I once was, unless 

* An ancient mode of utonement ftmong the Jefrs. 
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I rescued thee from a like fate ;r— I should pine 
in grief and remorse, as our poor father, the 
good and generous David, in all the torments 
of a lost spirit. You would be the author of 
his death ; and my latest sigh would also be 
your work ! " 

" Oh, peace ! cruel brother ! '' sobbed Esther, 
wringing her hands in despair. '^ You harrow 
up my feelings ;— you break my heart, which, 
never wished to injure living being, but only 
to be, and to make others happy. I would not 
be the cause of yours and my father's death! 
Ohy no ; hoW could I enjoy life, if purchased at 
such a price ? I will be strong ; stronger than 
my sex, — I will tear myself from the heart I 
best love." 

'* Then will Jehovah bless thee ! " said Ascher, 
'^ Come along with me, daughter of Abraham 
and of Jacob. I am in possession of wealth to 
rejoice our hearts ; come and share my lot ; com- 
fort me in my atonement, and my remorse. 
Support me, and heaven will restore to us our 
father, whose troubles are only the consequence 
of my crime." 

" Yes, only I must bid one farewell— one to 
my dear friend ;-I must." 

I 2 
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" No, no ! '* shouted Ascher ; " fly the smooth 
tongue of the Midianite, he has deceived thee ; 
he will deceive thee ao^ain. The breath of the 
serpent will reach us here, and destroy us. 
Thou must follow me. Would that the night 
had not set in ; but light or dark, thou must 
away with me early on the morrow.'* 

" Cruel, as you are," cried Esther, *' you 
trample on my heart; you grind my spirit in 
the dust. But I must be a sacrifice to avert 
the wrath of God ; and that it may be well with 
you upon the earth. I vrill try to believe that 
my Dagobert hath, forsaken me; that he be- 
came the victim of the dread tribunal, at the 
time when my souL trembled for his fate. But 
will thoughts like these bring peace to my 
spirit; will they not rankle like piercing thorns 
in my breast? To my conscience I appeal; 
that will support me, and the great God who 
created me out of the dust. In his holy name 
then, my brother, I will follow thee !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Poor Dagobert had not the slightest suspicion 
of all that had occurred in his absence. With 
the joy of a young lover on the eve of happiness^ 
he had selected from all sides the most beautiful 
presents for his bride, and was now looking 
forward to the happy moment when, on the 
following evening, he should have the delight 
of presenting them to her at the hut in the 
forest. On his approach he saw the figure of a 
woman, apparently lost in thought, and her 
simple attire looked like that of Esther herself. 
The youth redoubled his steps — he flew to 
meet his beloved ; but she was not there. Instead 
of her, he saw Regina — the deceived Regina; 
the glow of shame rose upon his cheek, and 
tears started into his eyes. 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed he, " you here, 
my good lady! here, and alone? What am 
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I to judge from this silence ; this strange emo- 
tion? Where is Esther?" 

" I have to deliver to you her last farewell,'' 
replied Regina, in alow tone, and sobbing; but 
her distress changed into alarm when she saw 
the young man scarcely able to support himself. 
She could with difficulty reply to his rapid and 
breathless inquiries ; yet at length she went on 
to say, when her emotion had a little subsided, 
that on walking into the wood, early on the 
previous morning, to breathe the fresh air, after 
long confinement to a sick chamber, she had 
met Esther, accompanied by a dark-looking man, 
at some distance from the public road, and that 
she had accosted the young woman, making 
inquiries after Dagobert himself. ' Oh, my 
good maiden,' exclaimed Esther, ' convey to him 
my last, my heart-felt adieu ! Tell him that he 
will seek for me in vain ; that Ben David has 
unintentionally deceived us; that my brother 
las snatched me from the abyss over which I 
stood ; that I dared not renounce the law of my 
God ; — ^but that the memory of all his goodness 
will be for ever enshrined in my soul. Tell 
him, though he may accuse, he will some time 
rejoice, over the victory I have won, when happy 
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in the a£fections of a more wc^hy and fortunate 
being than her he has lost.'^' 

It is impossible to describe the effect of these 
words upon Dagobert. He sighed deeply : — ^^ The 
tiream, then, that flattered my young hopes is 
departed. The object for which I struggled, for 
which I would have pledged all I held dear in 
life, is fled. The dark fanatidsm of a brother 
has clouded all our fondest hopes; it has vio- 
lated the sanctuary of the best and purest love. 
In God's name be it so ! The tempest of adver- 
sity I will still brave like a man ; but that such 
a bond should be so rudely severed must and 
will leave a wound behind, which no time can 
close. O man, man! my confidence thus be- 
trayed ! The father granted me a blessing which 
I had hardly dared to look for, when the son 
snatches it from my grasp; and even my be- 
loved coldly sanctions the cruel deed. It is 
done; she is gone ; and woe is me !'' 

" Alas, my dear young friend ! " said his 
companion, kindly, at the same time gently 
pressing his hand, and raising her dove-like 
eyes towards his, which were filled with 
tears, " Who shall say that she whom you now 
regret, gave you a cold-hearted farewell ? For 
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truly she shed warm tears enough ; tears that 
made me (though I never liked her before) 
love her whom I saw could love so well." 

" Ah ! " replied Dagobert, " but had you 
known what she really is — so pure, so beauti- 
ful, so good; then would you pity me, indeed ! 
She was the chiefest jewel in the crown of 
woman; a queen among her race, peerless in 
all that adorns her sex. Yea, a monument 
might well be raised to her virtues, even by 
Christians themselves — a sacred edifice upon 
the spot where she dwelt." 

" But," rejoined his companion, laughing, 
" you scarcely speak like a Christian; I should 
think ill of you were I not in your confi- 
dence, and knew your heart. I have run some 
risk in thus venturing to acquaint you with 
what passed in the wood; my mother will never 
permit me to go thither again; such an adven- 
ture, she says, is little becoming a young maiden. 
But I knew what you suffered, and though I 
had died in the attempt, I would have come to 
acquaint you." 

" How can I reward you ?" said Dagobert, 
'* how express my thanks ? " 

The face of the maiden glowed at these words 
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— she stretched out her hand, and added, in a 
tren^bling voice: — *'Even were my mother to 
upbraid me ever so much, I would bear it all 
willingly, could it relieve your sufferings ; I da 
not like to see a soiTOwful face. Or if you 
must grieve, I would join my tears with yours; 
I would shed them all if I could.*' 

•' The tears of innocence," said Dagobert, 
'* are a relief, a balm to the mourner's spirit 
Yes, my noble-hearted girl, your goodness, 
your devotion to me, the holy sympathy which 
glistens in those eyes, reads me a pure and 
delightful lesson ; it consoles, it gives me courage 
to live. Yet must I wander on my dark path 
alone?'' 

, " Alone ! " inquired Regina, anxiously; " and 
why?" 

** Because I shall never love woman more," 
returned the youth. "I am a solitary wretch ; 
— ^no home will ever receive me — no fond being 
ever smile my welcome ; — a wanderer — an out- 
cast — I must finish my dark journey alone ! " . 

** Jfo, no, God forbid you should do that," 
cried Regina ; " say you will not despair. For 
I have often heard my mother declare how 
selfish it is ; and that a selfish, solitary being 

i3 
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can never become happy. An old bachelor is 
such an one. He has no heart for any thing ; not 
even to feel for his dog. You were not formed 
for such a life as his^ my noble, young friend ; 
you, once so cheerful, and so good, to be made 
miserable too — and all for the loss of a Jewess.'* 

*' I see," replied Dagobert, *' you mean me 
well, my gentle H egina ; and would to heaven 
my former happy days could be restored. Then 
at least I imagined that I was free, and should, 
perhaps, have been doomed to wear no heavier 
chains than what were so sweetly imposed by you.'* 

*' Oh, what have you said !" exclaimed the 
maiden tittering, and covering her face with 
her hands. 

During this scene, the Lady of Durningen, 
accompanied by Ammon, had approached the 
place where they stood. ^'Regina!'* she cried, 
eagerly, while Dagobert hastened to conduct 
the terrified girl to her mother. The latter 
addressing him said: '^I do not thank you, 
Sir, for your presence here ; for I have now--*- 
only too late-^learnt through Ammon what my 
daughter took care to conceal from me. You 
have most unworthily availed yourself of 
her folly, to effect the elopement of a girl 
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of bad parentfLge and doubtful character from 
my estate ; and now> perhaps^ it is your ob- 
ject to seduce the affections of an inexpe*- 
rienced creature like this, as your former mis<- 
tress seems to have left you in the lurch, I 
am but a woman, and cannot do myself justice, 
as a man would in this case ; but as far as I 
can, I lyill take care to protect my own pro- 
perty." 

" Your suspicions, my good lady," replied 
Dagobert, calmly, " pain me, because they are 
unjust ; for though I might lose what my heart 
holds most dear, I would not, therefore, trouble the 
peace of others, much les^in a matter of this kind^ 
and especially of those whofid I so highly value* 
Your daughter is blan^eless ; she has done me a 
service which calls for my most grateful thanks ; 
but she will herself convince you that you have 
no reason to esteem me less now than hitherto/' 
He then made his silent obeisance to the ladies^ 
and disappeared. He could not, however, help 
feeling very deeply the suspicions then enter* 
tained against him, added to all his other suf- 
ferings; many times he stopped, and stood 
doubtful what course to pursue — ^whether he 
should bend his steps back to Frsnckfort, or 
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endeavour to discover some traces of Esther. 
Yet here his pride stood in the way : " No," he 
cried, " if she could be so indifferent as to 
leave me without even saying farewell, let her go. 
She never could have understood me — far less 
prove worthy of my love.*' Still his heart 
throbbed as he said this : " Oh, how dare I thus 
accuse her ? she understood me well ; her love 
was all purity and truth. She is worthy of all 
I feel and will ever remain so.'' 

Then he thought of his father, now restored 
to him again, on the little Hans, and the good 
and learned Johannes, with his attachment and 
devotion to his cause. Spite of all his misfor- 
tunes' he felt that there were yet some ties which 
bound hiin to the world. He stretched out his 
arms as if he would still embrace his lost loved 
one, were he to follow her to the end of the 
earth. He called aloud upon her name; he 
armed himself with fresh courage, and turned 
towards his native city, resolved once more to 
assert the rights and duties of a man. 

He had hardly resumed his way when a low 
voice from behind some bushes saluted his ear : 
" But, Veit, I say, why don't you send the 
rogue a stage back as far as Ermanglung." 
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" Faith then, leave me, Leueiiberg," replied 
the Hornberger, for it was these two wor- 
thies who lay behind the bushes, '^ faith, I am 
not yet tired, like a staggered horse that has 
found his master. The sharp ride, indeed^ had 
somewhat irked me; and you, my good comrade, 
whose arms are not made of wax, had got your- 
self into very odd company. Come, tell me how 
you came among such a gang ? " 

" Oh, it signifies nothing,'* replied Leuen- 
berg; " and my wise head aches to that degree, 
that I have very little to say on it. Since I left 
Neufalkenstein, I have met with a thousand mis- 
fortunes. How I repent me for having followed 
that restless Doring, who started off as if the 
city bailiffs had been at his heels. The mad- 
cap went his own way, and I went mine. Well, 
at the castle I found nothing to do, and turned 
my stieps hither, where I have been keeping a 
look out for what I could catch, without a single 
good adventure. A couple of poor devils of 
boors not worth the trouble of cutting up, are 
all I have got. But stop ! I had forgotten that 
rogue of a Jew, red Zodiah, or whatever the 
devil may have dubbed him for want of a Chris- 
tian name.'* 
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" Oh/^ interrupted the Homberger : " how 
lovely is my little god-child ; but why is he 
here-abouts ? " 

"That Hebrew dog," returned Leuenberg^ 
'^ kept behind the bushes far safer than before 
me; but the other sharper relied on his per- 
sonal prowess, and stood up like a veteran 
thief. Only yesterday he plundered a traveller 
whose property is brought to the hammer this 
day. How it fared with me in the other ad- 
venture, you know full well ; for without your 
arrival I should ere this have laid stiff and 
stark under the cold canopy of the skies. Now 
I can dress my wounds; only tell me what 
brought you back ; was it the business you had 
in hand at Franckfort ? '* 

" Perhaps it might have been," returned the 
other ; *' thunder and storm ! I should have liked 
to see you in my situation. Why, man, I rode 
quite unconcerned into the city, and bought all 
the weapons I wanted. Afterwards, on seeing 
the street swarming with inquisitive people, 
running in one direction, I could not help in- 
quiring what was the matter." 

" The vile old robber, Bechtram von Bilbel|" 
has just been adjudged, was the reply. On 
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hearix^ this, I could scarcely forbear ripping my 
informer up alive, such was my horror at think- 
ing that I might meet the very man I had come 
to rescue on his way to the place of execution. 
Yes, and I thought it my duty yet to try it, 
should it cost me my neck. O, what a shocking 
spectacle I beheld. You should have seen the 
bearing of our brave old chief in the bonds of 
those wretches, whom he had once led in 
triumph. Thunder and lightning! such was 
the grief I felt — so fiercely did I bum for ven- 
geance, when I saw him, with all his former 
pride and courage, led to the entrance of that 
infernal slaughter-house, over which hung the 
black sign of doom, that I longed to become a 
furious storm to burst upon the heads of those 
craven slaves who had sat in council over his 
brave spirit, as if they, and not he, were best de- 
serving of such a fate. At length they began to 
strike off his chains, and prepare him for death. 
They brought him a cloth to bind round his 
eyes ; but a thousand curses ! they little knew 
their man. He refused the favour, keeping his 
eyes wide open under the sword of the execu- 
tioner, already glittering over him, while throngs 
of craven citizens stood at a humble dis- 
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tance, as if they dreaded the very weapon 
they wielded. As my ill stars would have it, 
just as I was gazing on the fearful scene, filled 
with indignation, and grasping my arms, the 
eye of Bechtram fell upon mine. In spite of 
my disguise, he instantly knew me, and cried 
out — ' Ho ho, Homberger ! you here, and must 
I die ? Help, man, help !* In the next in- 
stant his head fell; but suddenly all other 
heads were directed towards me, when I gave 
my horse the spur, and sought to make my 
way through the crowds,* as busy about me as 
bees, and sure to sting me to death were I once 
caught. I laid about me stoutly, and left many 
a mark on the good citizens' skulls, by which to 
remember the Homberger to the last days of their 
lives. I soon cleared me a passage, followed by 
showei's of stones and missiles of all kinds ; 
when away went my horse and I — over field and 
flood — ^till we joined you, my old friend, 
here." 

" A*id you are welcome : I, too, have had my 
adventure, as I was informing you; and I must 
further make you master of my conversation 
with Zodiah, the Jew. On inquiring how the 
young rogiie found himself, and why he had 
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come hither, he replied, that at Frankfort they 
were looking for his head, which he did not like 
to give ; and that he had been summoned before 
the Secret Tribunal for contempt. ' What 
did I do on hearing this?' he continued ; ' why, 
if I did not relish the first invitation, it was 
hardly likely that I 'should honour the second, 
and so I went still further off.' " 

'' Right, right !*' exclaimed Hornberg ; " and 
what did he take along with him, I wonder ? 

" Just what the noble lords had left him, 
replied Veit; ^* and among others, he rob- 
bed the man to whom he had sold a fellow- 
creature." 

" Rascally Jew !" muttered the Homberger, be- 
tween jest and earnest ; " by our Lady, comrade 
Veit, I am Frederick's godfather, and will 
maintain the emperor's Christendom against all 
the Jews in the world. We will give fair play 
to the greatest scoundrel in the whole imperial 
dominions, but to no Jew," 

" Had I remained a Jew," returned Zo- 
diah, in a scornful tone, " the Holy Tribunal 
would have left me in peace. Had I been 
a true son of Jacob, perhaps Esther would have 
been mine, and nothing of all this befallen me. 
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Had I only been a pradent man — I should have 
discoyered the whole nest of them in my own 
immediate neighbourhood. Stupid, stupid, ( 

Zodiah !" and here he struck his forehead for I 

rage, while his companions turned away laugh* 
ing, to enjoy a little repose. 

'^ Had I only known, yesterday, that it was 
the villain of a Jew which I had in my pow^r, I 
would not have left him alive;'' and he 'then 
went on to relate the affair of the cottage in the ^ 

forest, of Ben David, Esther, and the brother 
from foreign parts. 

" You stupid booby ! " said Veit, " why not tell I 

us that before. A pretty girl would be always 
acceptable to me, even though a Jewess." 

" Yes, truly !" rejoined Homberg, with an 
oath ; *' may Satan torture me if I do not repay 
the villain in his own coin ! " 

''And not him alone," added Leuenbei^ ; '' the 
whole herd is hateful to me ! — ^the old niggard—^ 
the abandoned Margaret, was disgraced by an 
union with a low citizen — ^the little changeling, 
Hans, who is no other than a bastard ; and, above 
all, that base-mindedWallrade,and the priestwho 
betrayed us — I should have lost my head, had 
not my good little sister ransomed me with her 
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jewels. When I forget that trick of the artful 
wretch, may I be flead alive !'* 

" It would give me infinite delight to see 
the whole of them burnt alive," said Veit. 

Zodiah, who had only^half heard the above 
discourse, as he sat musing with his hands 
upon liis knees, and a dark lowering visage, 
roused himself at the words of the last speaker, 
and said — ** It is well to talk of my want of 
address, noble sirs. Yet, dolt as I am, you 
would do right to follow my advice. I am a 
dog compared with you. You say it, and I 
will not presume to think otherwise. But the 
dog has the same fate as his master : let us, 
then, declare war against all — ^for all are en- 
gaged against us. Not only the old miser, but 
his whole house ; and with his house all Franck- 
fort, shall be involved in the same ruin !" 

Both the men r^arded the Jew with sur- 
prise : at last Homberg said — " Churl ! thou 
hast had a bright thought beyond the stretch of 
my fancy." 

" Diether, and all his family — all Franck- 
fort, men, women, and children l** inquired 
Leuenberg, eagerly; and the lust of murder, 
ruin, and booty, glared in his fiery eyes.— 
a Speak, Jew ! speak ! delay not." 
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" The wilderness hath ears like the hound," 
replied Zodiah. ^^ The solitary chamber is a 
fitter place to discuss such things. Besides, it 
is already dark, and the night air is piercing/' 

" Yes ," said Leuenberg ; " I feel it on my 
wounded head ; but I know of no inn that is 
safer than this place." 

" It will be better to pass the night under 
our mantles," said Hornberg. " We must 
trust nothing to the day in which Bechtram 
has been sent post out of the world." 

" Not so! "interrupted Zodiah; " come with 
me, and I will conduct you to a place of safety, 
where,: in case of scent, no one will find you — 
to a splendid house, and one which is as secure 
as Abraham's bosom." 

" Shall wetnist this dog of a Jew?" asked 
Hornberg of his companion. 

" Why not ?'^ said the latter, with his ac- 
customed coolness ; " for my knife would draw 
his heart's blood before we could be betrayed." 

" Heaven will look to it I"^ replied the Jew, 
scoffingly. '* I prize my life and body too 
highly, to say nothing of my masters and 
friends. Come boldly along with me. I know 
of a by-path, and pur people are to be found 
every where." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Came you alone, my soul?" inquired 
Diether, with surprise, as he shook Dagobert's 
hand, on entering the apartment, where he 
and his wife, Margaret, were sitting in friendly 
converse, with the little Hans playing at their 
feet. Giving a nod of assent, Dagobert em- 
braced his parents, but cast a keen glance at 
Margaret, as he kissed the child. 

" See," resumed Diether, in a mild and affec- 
tionate tone, " r rejoice at the sight; I will not 
deny it. The prayer I offered up to heaven 
only last night, is now fulfilled. Thou hast 
manfully struggled with a passion unworthy of 
thee, the object of which would have been 
received by us as a daughter, only as a proof of 
our extreme attachmjentto yourself; for even had 
the young Jewess consented to adopt our faith, we 
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could not, in our hearts, have wished to see her 
added to our family circle.^ 

'^Yes," rejoined Margaret, whose eye had 
fallen under the searching glance of Dagobert, 
but was now bent on him with a kindly ex- 
pression; yes, my best son, though I desire 
your happiness with my whole heart, yet I 
cannot but rejoice with your father, that you 
have escaped the danger of such an union. It 
is what we both hoped for and approve; and 
my husband vnll further inform you of what he 
has next in view, and which I know he has 
much at heart/' 

'' What further — ^what is it ?" inquired Da- 
gobert, calmly. 

'^ Your tone gives me confidence,'^ replied 
Diether, '' and I trust there will appear nothing 
harsh in what I am going to ask of you. If so, 
lay it to the account of the severe trials I have 
suffered, and to my heart*felt wish to reconcile 
myself to heaven, and to be at peace. But thy 
mother's vow, my son, permits me not to finish 
what I would say. She is not yet freed from 
the oath she took, for the pope's letter has no 
power, when he no longer possesses the right, 
to absolve us." This is the opinion of our 
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worthy father, Reinhold; also that of the 
learned dean of the cathedral, Herdan; and 
your uncle insists up9n the same« Even 
Father Johannes, who would do any thing for 
your advantage, does not venture to question it, 
I see no way to relieve myself from the anxiety 
which I suffer, but thai the dean has already ex- 
pressed his willingness to appeal to the bishop's 
couii;.^ 

^ " Not yet, my father," interrupted Ds^obert, 
calmly, *^ the worthy man may spare him- 
self this trouble, and you no less the desire, 
which I can plainly perceive you feel, to 
make known your design, without giving me 
pain. Neither you, nor Herdan, nor Reinhold, 
nor even my uncle — the main spring of this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the churchr— not one of 
them can'give me a moment's anxiety ; but your 
words I feel deeply — ^inmy very soul. Yes, my 
father, I will assume the cowl — I will myself 
entreat the bishop to consecrate me — ^it is said, 
and it shall be done.'' 

'' Do I hear aright, my son," exclaimed the 
father, transported with joy, '^ is that possible—- 
so soon ? Can you really do it ? I know you 
are no common man, and can emulate the saint 
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who there from on high beholds his likeness, 
and looks on us and smiles.^ 

Dagobert bent his eye upon the picture of St 
George^ which stood before him, in all its im- 
posing form and colour, as if animated with 
life. He had not been conscious of its vicinity, 
and he coloured deeply. He then turned and 
addressed himself to Margaret: — '^ Honoured 
lady, it was your command created that picture, 
and I now ask your forgiveness from my heart I 
imagined, that having left this house, you 
would think unkindly of me. You also, my 
father, value far too highly my poor services 
and deserts. Alas, I am no saint, nor do I 
aspire to the title ; but I would be a man, and 
an obedient son. Let the past and the present 
be forgotten. Early, to-morrow, I will speak 
with father Johannes about this business, or with 
Reinhold, if you please.*' 

" Go, where your own good heart directs you,** 
replied Diether ; *' thy angel mother will bless 
thee from on high, and the good priest Johannes 
strengthen thy good resolves. I go to rej6ice 
the dean and father Reinhold with tidings of 
thy noble and free-hearted purpose. Then, in 
the monastery, another duty calls my attend- 
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ance. The monk who brought me tidings of 
Wallrade is recovered, and I must give him 
thanks. Reinhold, who attended him in his 
illness, assures me that he is no priest, but a 
man x)f noble descent, which he gathered from 
his own lips during the delirium in his illness. 
Whether misfortune, however, or some vow, 
led him to assume the cowl, I will reward 
him as far as lies in my power, for to him I 
owe the intelligence last received of Wallrade.'^ 

*' Wallrade ! " the unhappy, the lost one !*' 
cried Dagobert, in a voice of pity, "where is 
she now ? Not here, I am sure ; for here, at 
length, peace has taken up her abode." 

" Yes, truly," returned Diether, affectionately 
embracing his wife. " That bold journey to 
Baunstein, has vindicated my Mai^aret — the 
scales are dropt from my eyes. See how she 
caresses that boy who had so nearly been lost 
to us through an ungrateful daughter. Ha! 
could I even pass over her other delinquency- 
had she flown to the arms of an honest man — I 
still could not forgive her treachery. I will see 
her no more — ^hear not a word spoken — ^while 
we do all to protect the unhappy child. Let her 
learn how to repent in the house of refuge to 
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which she has flown — let her learn to feel what 
others have felt. I have done with her !" 

'* Alas ! my dear Sir," murmnred Margaret, 
^ try to command this yiolent feeling. ^ Think 
into what grief your severity would have plunged 
us, without God's help ; then think of hen" 

^ See there!" cried Diether, exultingly; 
^ see, Dagobert, how the injured angel prays for 
her by whom she waa betrayed. I read the same 
wishes in your eyes ; but that I may not relent, 
I must withdraw from the influence of your 
example till I become cool and collected.'^ 

He instanliy left the room, and Dagobert, 
shaking his head, observed, ^' My father is much 
to be pitied for his extreme fickleness of tem- 
per. In one hour, he is full of suspicion and 
enmity ; in the next, quite overjoyed, and re- 
posing confidence in alL It takes a good pilot 
toxun through so rough a sea as lies before us. 
Your little skifl^ my mother, goes near to founder 
on a rock. Speak to me, honoured lady; do 
not persist in &lse silence, but declare the 
whole truth: from all I yet hear, my father 
knows not of little Hans !«-«ind must I en« 
tieat you. so much in vain. Shall I, thai, 
9peak for you 1" 
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'^ Father Reiuhcdd advised meto keep silence,'' 
replied Margaret, anxiously. 

" ffis prudence/' interrupted Dagobert, 
'^ seeks disguise under your falsdiood — the 
same lie by which he saved your reputation—* 
but the lightning stroke which would blast you^ 
would go harmless by him, were my father to 
learn from other lips what has h^pened* You 
once loved me dearly; you love me yet, I think. 
Give me, then, such proofs of your regard a3 
may prove of service to yoursel£ Do it soon, 
for time presses; and every day — any day — 
may bring your destruction. Consider well, 
and give me leave to return— and to find you 
decided upon this." 

A short time before Dagobert's departure 
fromhis father's house, in order to attend upon his 
respected teacher, Johannes, the Baron von der 
Rhon, having recovered from his severe illness, 
had left the moaiastery, eager to breathe the 
fresh air, and to consider more maturely what 
course to adopt in his strange situation. While 
confined to his sick chamber, he had heard that 
Dieth^'s daughter had letnmed fi:om h^ cap- 
tivity, and that the robber, Beehtram, had met 
his fate. Commiserating the unhappy hJhet, 
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he bent his steps towards the elder's dwelling. 
He approached cautiously, and glanced up at 
the windows, with the hope of catching the eye 
of Wallrade ; and learning from her where his 
boy — ^the only tie that bound him to earth — 
now was. Something whispered to him to take 
heed how he again confided in the artful crea- 
ture, now become his enemy ; and who, having 
recovered her liberty, he dreaded might re- 
new her persecution. Still, like some drown- 
ing wretch, in a sea of troubles, he snatched at 
straws; and even longed to behold again the 
features of his hated foe. His endeavours^ 
however, were vain. He saw the windows of 
the mansion open, to admit the fresh air into the 
melancholy place ; but no where was the form 
of Wallrade to be discerned. Only one kindly 
countenance— that of Margaret — ^was to be 
seen, as she, from time to time, passed before 
his eyes. Not having confidence to eater, unin- 
vited, into the house, or to meet the eye of the 
father and the daughter, he drew a deep sigh^ 
and turned reluctantly away, without any fixed 
purpose what course to pursue. He turned to- 
wards the huts, where wretched mendicants 
pursue their shameless trade, and abandone4 
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characters invite passengers into their snares-— 
meaning thence to take his way towards the 
river^ whose waves had engulphed his unfortu- 
nate wife and child. As he was indulging his 
melancholy feelings, a young beggar girl, with 
a child in her arms, passed by, and made her 
humble obeisance, at sight of the monk's dress* 
She came close to him, in going through a narrow 
path, when, casting his eyes upon the child, a 
thought flashed through his brain, and he ex- 
claimed, "Rudolf! — ^Yes, this child— is it not 
thine.'^ He commanded the girl to stop; he 
seemed to recognise her features. " Who art 
thou, maiden ?" he staromered out, as he clasped 
her hands. " Who art thou, unhappy one, and 
whose is this child V 

In his sudden emotion, the cowl had fallen 
from his head, and his features were dis- 
played, while the terrified maiden shrieked out, 
" Heaven help us ! — Baron von der Rhon ! — 
can it be you ? O, what joy !" 

" Speak,'' cried the baron; "whose is this 
infant?" 

"It is your's," replied Gundel, throwing her- 
self upon her knees before him, " O, forgive 
me, I knew not you were at Franckfort. I took 
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«Iaiiii^«— I fled the horrors of a priscn* I hare 
•opported myself and this child by ahns until 
the lady Walliade should retam/' 

'' Wallrade !" exdaimed the father, as he took 
die babe in his arms, which, alarmed at his 
coarse dress and haggered features, no longer 
knew him. ^ Wallrade ! " he continued, ^ what 
a light breaks in upon n^—- she informed me 
the child was dead." 

** Dead !*' repeated the girl. '* Dead ! no, 
dear sir?" 

'^ And the child's mother,'' he inquired. 

*' She, too, yet liyes," replied Gundel. 

** Monster of wickedness ! " cried the baron, 
with deep emotion ; ^ base, treacherous, Wall* 
rade ! Where then is my wife ? Speak, giri, 
speak, I say.'' 

^ I swear I know not," replied Gundel, sob- 
bing and wringing her hands ; '' I wish I did, I 
would restore this infant to her* Wallrade is 
indeed a wretch, and I r^et, in bitterness of 
heart, that I know any thing respecting her- 
Your son, sir — " 

^ Of my son, hereaftar," interrupted the 
baron; ''let us speak of that most vile of 
women. Where shall I find her ?" 
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^^I learnt her place of abode foe the fint 
time yesterday. The abbess of the Magdaleos 
is her friend, and she there^dwells in the house 
of the white women." 

'^ The devil I in the house of the Magdalens 
say yon,'' with anger glarings in his eyes, '^ if I 
can only find — only cmce reach her I '* With 
these words he clasped the child closer to his 
breast^ and breaking throi^h the tiirong of per- 
GODB already gathered round, rushed with fu* 
rious haste towards the place described. 

'^ In the name of God/' ciied Gondd, hasten- 
ing after him, '^ will you rash upon destruction. 
Oh, sir, sir, hear me." 

But it was too late ; he redoubled his speed, 
and somi reached Wallrade's retreat. Unfortu- 
nately, as he approached the gates he met her, 
accompcmied by a single pers<Kiy and startii^ 
like an apparition before her view, he exclaimed, 
as she shrank fTom his gicasp^ and clung to her 
G<»npani<m — ** Welcome, monster of iniquity, I 
have Aee. Know'st thou this child ? know^at 
thou me ? liar and traitress as thou art — ahalt 
thou longer pursue thy murderous career? 
Whereis the mother of this child ? " 

'* God of mercy ! " exclaimed Wallrade^s 
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companion, while the latter cried out, '' Come 
along Willhild, and see me safe from this 
madman.'^ 

" Where is this child's mother V agaip thun- 
dered the baron, as he thrust her back with his 
clenched hands — ^* drowned, eh ? It is a lie ! 
Confess it, or fear the worst, thou hell-bom 
traitress ! *' 

" The mah will murder me," cried Wallrade, 
turning pale as death. " Willhild, help, help 
me." 

*' Murder thee ! yes, by heavens,'* thundered 
Bilger, '' thy last hour is come, if thou will not 
confess." 

The anger that flashed from his eye startled 
the persons who had run to her assistance, on 
hearing her cries, and all drew back. With the 
spring of a tiger he seized upon the weapon of 
one of the assistants, and having dispersed the 
rest, was about to seize the terrified Wall- 
rade, when a youth, guided by Gundel, burst 
his way through the throng to her assistance. 
It was Dagobert. 

''Help, pity me, my brother!" cried his 
wretched sister, hastening towards him. But 
it was too late. 
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'< Still silent/' exclaimed Bilger, as he aimed 
a blow at her with the sword, which cast her 
struggling upon the ground, " thou wilt have it 
then ! '' 

" Murder ! " shouted the people, as they drew 
back from the enraged man ; " Who is the 
murderer ? Who art thou ? " " Yes, who art 
thou ? '' repeated Dagobert, as he left the faint- 
ing Willhild and Qundel, and approached the 
assassin, who, at the sight of the blood he had 
spilt, stood amazed and rooted to the spot. He 
returned no answer, when Dagobert, suddenly 
recognizing him, exclaimed, " Do I see aright ! 
Baron Von der Rhon ! Unhappy man, what 
have you done ? " 

" Kill me ; death ! death ! " cried Bilger, " as 
the weapon fell from his grasp— give me 'death 
from your hand." 

*^ No, God forbid ! '' replied Dagobert, " here 
is ah officer — ^your blood shall not be upon my 
head! Fly! instantly fly!" and the words 
were repeated by all present. 

"Whither, whither?" returned the despair- 
ing man, in whom the love of life for a moment 
prevailed. 

" Fly to the German huts," whispered Dago- 
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1>ert, at the same time urging him gently through 
ihe crowds that made an opening for him aa all 
aides* 

*' But will you save my child ? " he inquired, 
which he had already placed in Bagobert's 
arms. With these words he fled, some of the 
]>eople crying out, *' Let him go; let him go; 
he is a wretched man!" while others said, 
^ Seize him, where is the officer? — topnson'with 
him ! ^ This was followed by showers of stones 
and other missiles; but the unhappy wretch 
still held on his way. On approaching the 
ferry, however, the soldiers stopped his progress, 
and two of them seizing him, bound his hands. 
He now seemed lost, when a number of people 
from the adjacent sanctuary of the huts, made 
deir appearance, and surprising his ^ards, 
boldly took the prisoner's part, and rescued him 
in a moment* 

*' He is no monk; he is an impostor !" ex- 
claimed one of the officers, " deliver him over to 
'ustice. Come, who are you— confess ? " 

<' I will confess only to this knight, who has 
been foremost in achieving my rescue — let the 
rest retire." 

Upon being left alone with his deliverer. 
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Bilger asked him to ^ Iiis eyei steMUaA% upon 
his S&stfnres, at tile ^me time drsvfing Us cowl 
back and dispiayii^ liis person to vieir. The 
knight locked donbtfoUy for a mameni, aiod 
theiT^ as if some painful f eeolketions eaiae met 
him, he frowned, and his face giew dark. 

** On my oath,*' he at last begnn^ '^ do 1 see 
right ? Can it be P^— that beard — those hazard 
leatores ! Are yt^a Rudolph Bilger ? *' 

^ YeB, I am he/' answered the unfortunate 
man, '^ and I see^ by jcmr wrinkled fic^eheadi 
that I shall no longer have your prelection. I 
slew Wallrade ! '' 

The old man became pale as death, and 
leaning against the window for support, er- 
ctaiB9eed, in a Yoice scarcely audible, ^ You slew 
Wallrade?'^ He pressed his hand upon his 
eyes, and then withdrew it ; the red mark c^ 
bi» fingers was seen; his eye» wandered wildly 
abou^ and bis lips had a haughty expression as 
he excfenmed, *' WeJcome, Von der Rhiin/* at 
&e same time stretehing out his haiKl to the 
astonished Bilker ! ^ Rest assared of my pn»- 
teetiim— Saint George did not a better deed 
when he slew the dragon,, than yotf have done 
in sending this devil to her home'" 
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** Do I hear aright ? " said Rudolph. 

** Think as you will/' answered the other, '^ I 

am become wiser than when we last met I 

» 

have wild blood in me — ^ihe sabre of a cursed 
Pole reached me in battle ; behold this scar — ^but 
my wildness equalled not the baseness of that 
woman. When my wound was healed I re- 
turned home to my family, while every one 
believed me to have been long dead. What 
did I not hear of Wallrade ? She had been the 
object of my passion, she was now that of hate, 
and she might have lived a thousand years 
without my seeing her again. Well it was that 
she died by your hand. But what has become 
of your Johannes ?" 

'' You open my wounds afresh,*' said Bilger, 
who proceeded to relate the history of his 
misfortunes. ^' Oh, I am a miserable creature !" 
exclaimed the unfortunate man, with a despair- 
ing look, '^ who in the greatest suffering has 
not a tear left to moisten my burning eyes. No 
language can describe my tortures. My con- 
science is full of sin. Could I obtain forgive- 
ness for my deed of blood, yet there is the 
impious crime of the double marriage. Oh, 
who can free me from this labyrinth of guilt ? " 
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His companion looked from under his 
bushy eyebrows, and said, '^ Think not so 
gloomily, I will do you all the good in my 
power. I cannot restore to you your wife and 
child ; nor can I secure your neck from the sword 
of the Franckforters, but I can help you to pass 
your time pleasantly, and you may hope for 
some miracle or prodigy to do something in 
your favour. Be a man again; throw every 
thing behind you, and smooth your brow. We 
of this house are no whining hypocrites, and 
love the table, wine, and a joke. Come, be gay 
with the gay. Four weeks are an eternity for 
the blue devils. Your misery does you no 
good, therefore cast it away, and let heaven 
provide for the future." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Whilst the mob assembled and besieged 
the doors of the German nobles^ the soldieKS of 
the council were smnmoned and stood on the 
watch together, with many of the people^ be« 
fore the gate of the cloister, into whidii Wall- 
rade had been borne bloody and laintiug, and 
altogether like a corpse* The news of this cir- 
cumstance had flown like lightning through the 
city, and had already reached Diether's house,^ 
The old citizen was from home at the time, but 
Margaret, forgetting her enmity, and listening 
only to the voice of pity and womanly tender- 
ness, which spoke forcibly in her bosom, flew 
on the wings of terror and anguish to the con- 
vent, hoping to see Wallrade before she ex- 
pired, and to soothe her sufferings by the voice 
of consolation. The cell into which the unfor- 
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tanate woman had been receired, was filled 
with men* Around the blood-stained bed stood 
the serring sisters of the conyent* Gundel 
knelt at the head, weepings and praying to 
heaven that she might not be taxed with the 
death of her mistress. At the feet lay 'Wlllhild^ 
praying in a low tone^ and with ahnost motion- 
less lips* The head of the convent, the proud 
Walburg, the intimate friend of Wallrade, was 
examining with her hands and eyes the wounds 
of the sufferer ; and Judith, the maid, was as- 
aisting her in the melancholy office* Dagobert 
stood in the comer, with the little Agnes in his 
arms, bending his pale and ^sorrowful looks 
upon his miserable sister, against whom every 
emotion of anger had now vanished. Her 
sufferings had completely softened him, and be 
gradually extended his hand to Margaret as she 
approached* 

'^ Heaven reward your benevolence, noble 
wcnnan,'' said he ; ^ you scorn not to seek one 
who is humbled to the dust, to speak comfort to 
hen I see it in your heavenly countenance. 
But I fear you come too late* Yet ..." He 
sat down, and beckoned to WiUhild, "it is 
enough to see this wconan herCr" Margaret, 
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became pale and agitated when she saw that 
terrible woman so near her. With a scarcely 
audible and trembling voice, she explained the 
motiyes which had brought her there* 

" O, beloved lady !" exclaimed WiUhild, '' I 
have learnt that there is nothing better than 
truth. Know, then, that she who there expires, 
by deceit and cunning, enticed me from the 
truth. Terrified that I had disclosed to your 
step-daughter, under the pressure of sickness, 
and tempted by my blood-thirsty husband, what 
I should have kept secret, I feared to see you; 
and when my Paul came home, and it was told 
him that your husband knew all, I was fear- 
fully punished for my offence. Anguish had 
taken possession of me, and my heart sought to 
find forgiveness of my sins at Compostella. But I 
was sent back from a convent on the borders of 
Alsace. The prior gave me every aid for per- 
forming a longer pilgrimage, if I should not re- 
turn home, and held out the hope of forgiveness. 
Leaving my husband behind, I returned, and 
reached here to-day. How little did I expect 
to meet you whom I betrayed ? I expected to 
find an assistant in Wallrade, whom, to my mis- 
fortune, I met by chance in the street. Her 
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joy at seeing me was without bounds. So, now9 
all nay slanderers shall suffer/' said she, ma- 
liciously, " I have here the best witness that 
could be found, and out of the house shall go 
the woman and the brat. Come, Willhild, be 
bold and resolute, and you shall come to no 
harm! I now saw well that I had no help 
against the unjust and cunning forger. Full of 
dismay as to what was to happen, I followed 
your step-daughter till we met the frantic 
monk.'* 

" And what think you now to do ? " asked 
Margaret, searchingly. 

" I must intbrm the noble Diether of every 
thing,'' answered Willhild. " They directed 
me so at the convent. But I have agitated 
you, and will leave you, if you desire it.'' 

Dagobert made a sign to Maigaret, which 
was immediately understood. " I desire you," 
said she to Willhild,who had approached the bed 
of Wallrade — ^*' blessed be the Lord," exclaimed 
Walburg at the same moment, " the unfortunate 
still lives, and the wounds seem curable." All 
pressed towards the couch to watch the first 
signs of returning life ; but the sufferer closed 
her eyes when they met those of Maigaret, and 
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shame cast a tranotory tinge of led OTer het 
pale and deathly conntenance. '' Wherefore 
am I not dead ? '' her lips murmnred. '* Where- 
fore is she still before mine eyes ? ^ 

The abbess^ in order to stop the prying curi- 
osity of the spectators, removed ibe women of 
the ccmvent to a distance. Amoi:^ them, ov 
rather after them, went Judith^ who now re- 
membered to carry some fiood to the poor lady, 
whom she had forgottea during the murderous 
fray, and who was confined in the convent 
as a lunatic. '^ Be not angry," said she, as 
gently, as she could, and endeavouring to lessen 
the fiercoiess of her eye» by kindly feeling, 
" be not angry, dear lady, I am an unworthy, 
forgetful thing, whose hand is every where 
wanted, and therefore always dcHng harm to 
fi<Hne one or another* I am grieved that you 
hav^ been kept fasting, but forgive me." 

'' Ah, thou art a good creature l** ai^ 
swered Catharine, in a mdancholy, but friendly 
tone, yet retuning the thoughtful position in 
which Judith had foond her. " I thank 
joa tot your thought of me, but I hunger 
not. How ^uld I in my misery remember 
that I am a woman who thinks to live 
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any longer ? Tell me^ dear, good Judith, has 
our lady yet inquired afler me — ^has no child 
been yet seaai me to embrace ? '^ 

Judith answered in the negative, smiling 
sc^rowfuUy, as if the speaker's mind was wan- 
dering. 

^ That is sad/' said Catharine, continuing, 
her head sinking upon her hand, while tears 
filled her eyes. '' See Judith, what will make 
me mad, thou^ I am not so; and yet she 
gare me such a strong and sacred promise ? ^ 
Catharine sat down, still speaking to herself^ 
^ and she remains absent with my t^hild/' 

'^Eat, dear lady," said Judith, ''may it 
please the Lord to restore health to your body 
and light to your soul." 

^ Leave me," answered Catharine, angrily. '' Do 
you, too, indeed believe that I am mad ? Let 
the world speak. There is a worse suffering in 
my mind; and if I only dare tell them who I am, 
and what is my name ; and if any friend came 
and saw how I am treated, even as a wild 
beast, all would be then changed. But when 
will that be ? Where are they, my beloved ? ** 

'' Dry your tears, lady/' said Judith, affec- 
tionately, ''the water of the eye helps us 
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neither from what we see, nor to what we have 
lost.'' 

'' Lost !'' replied Catharine, hastily/ '^ in 
truth thou hast spoken right It is lost — and 
never, ah never, comes the lost again. Yet be- 
lieve me . • . • '' she stopped, and remained for 
some moments absorbed in silent melancholy. 
'' Yet believe me, I am not mad ;« say so 
to the noble lady Walburg; but I cannot tell 
how long my brain will remain unturned, if I be 
left alone with my pain, and my untold misery. 
Tell me now, my good girl, how comes it to 
pass that you have been so long absent to-day?'' 

Judith related what had happened, but can* 
tiously, to avoid affecting the mind of her 
listener too strongly. Catharine asked the 
name of the wounded person, and Judith saw 
no necessity for concealing it. She had no 
sooner mentioned it, however, than the miserable 
lady, as if all the flames of passion had burst 
forth in her heart, started up so wildly, that 
even the strong-minded Judith shrunk back in 
terror. " Wallrade ! " cried she, " Wallrade ! 
O bitter, bitter deception! Has she lived 

under this roof, and left me in prison ! By 

your command do I lie here in chains ! O may 
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the most terrible sorrows of my miserable life 
fall upon her head* Yet no, no!" — She ^at 
down, and continued. ''Has she, then, not 
already felt the justice of God ? Lies she not 
as a lopped branch ? Curse her not, Catharine; 
nor curse thy husband, whose mind this 
snake has poisoned to murder thy repose! 
Ah ! what a vision rises in my mind at the 
thoughts of my husband ! Judith, Judith ! be- 
think thee of the grief of a mother ! But if thy 
hard fate, and thy stem will, hath withheld from 
thee the joys of a mother, yet thou art a woman ; 
yet thou knowest the joys and sorrows of a 
woman: help me, then, out of this dungeon ; help 
me out, that I may speak with her who is 
dying — I must see her— I must speak with 
her." 

" Good lady," answered Judith, who yet con- 
sidered Catharine insane, and her expressions 
as the consequence of her illness, " repose your- 
self. I may not do what you desire; and, 
moreover, it is already too late. Wallrade, I 
am sure, no longer lives." 

"Merciful God!^ shrieked Catharine, in 
agony. " She lives not? What sayest thou> 
wretch ? That cannot be : she dares not die 1 
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She cannot die ! She most tell me where my 
child is. I am the mother of Agnes ! She daie 
not conceal it from me ! O, in God's name, 
Judith, Judith, lead me to her death-bed ! ^ 

Judith sought, as she had often done before, 
to repress the passion of the unfinrtunate lady 
by her stock of texts from Scripture, which had 
sometimes acted like a talisman; but they were 
now employed in vain, and her pity, and the 
suspicion that true misery rather than madness, 
inspired some part of the sufferer's words, pre* 
vented her from using force. She was, there* 
fore, on the point of locking her up and leaving 
her, when the entrance of Walburg freed her 
from the painful necessity. The visage of the 
strong, inflexible woman was gloomy, and 
bore the marks of some ungracious design. 
She walked slowly up to Catharine, who^ fiinting 
with fear and suffering, sought in vain for words 
to repeat to her what she had already said to 
the maid. 

** I am either wickedly deceived,^ said the 
abbess, ^' or the wounded woman speaks under 
the influence of fever. Can it be true that you 
possess your reason? that you are not 
from the death of a child?" 
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'' My child lives ! '' ciied Catharine. '^ Il'oble 
lady, for heaveai's mercy, say that my child 
lives J say but that, and I will forgive from my 
heart whatev^ evil you have done me. I was 
dec^ved. You are a weak human being like 
myself. Satan overcame you. I pardon you— 
only say not to me that my child is dead. 
They have not yet murdeied it, the barbarous 
ones ? Say not ' yes/ noble lady. The father 
of the child has driven it into exile — ^he has not 
murdered his little daughter." 

" No ! no ! worthy lady/' answered Walbnrg^ 
confidently, '' the child lives ; I will even show it 
you — lay it in y<mr anns — since this motherly 
anxiety is not madness ; and I fear I have sinned 
heavily against you. Come with me, poor lady, 
and bring a forgiving heart to the dying woman, 
that she may rise to heaven in the midst of her 
repentance instead of her sins." 

Without answering a word, but qmd^ly as a 
lioness, who, ceturning to her lair, finds her 
young gone, and .rushes fahh on the track of 
the spoiler, Catharine followed the abbess, while 
Judith mnrmnred behind, '^ O, ye children (tf 
men, torn and lepent ,* for ye know not when 
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the hour is, and ye need neither signs, nor won- 
dersy nor prophecies. What would I not do that the 
criminal might die in the bosom of repentance ? 
Vain wish ! Merciful is the Lord, and he can 
do all things, whatsoever he pleases, and all 
things rest on his hand. Therefore poured he 
repentance upon my parents, and punished their 
murder as it deserved. If the prayer of a 
daughter can ascend to him, then will this 
prayer be answered." 

With a merciful and forgiving heart, sup- 
ported by Walburg, Catharine proceeded to 
Wallrade's cell ; but she only cast a painful 
look on the dying woman, who was just re- 
covered from a swoon, and flew to the little 
Agnes, who was laughing and smiling in the 
arms of Dagobert. The delighted and over- 
powered mother had no thought but of her 
child, which she took into a comer of the cell, 
where she kissed and hugged it, and put a thou- 
sand questions to the little babbler, forgetting 
every thing else around her. Wallrade, who 
was now recovered from her fainting fit, was 
well pleased not to be addressed by the person 
whom she had so deeply injured, and she con- 
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tinued the confession which she had begun 
making, to Margaret, and which had been in- 
terrupted by her swooning. 

*^ It is hard/' she said, in a feeble voice, 
'' that I can see about me only persons whom I 
have injured. That murderous sword has made 
a fearful passage for repentance in my bosom, 
and your presence and gentleness, Margaret, 
are my sole medicine. Those whom I most 
hated stand by me' — all others have forsaken 
me. Let me conclude : let me commend to 
your care the child whom I thrust out, bring- 
ing evil to your, house-^the innocent child ! I 
had not a mother's heart — I loved not the infant, 
whose father I hated. I resolved that he who 
had fcHTsaken me should have no pleasure in 
him. I misused the boy because he was the 
image of his father. I sent him out into the 
world. Gundel and Rudiger were witnesess to my 
conduct; but. the child himself is the best, for 
he is your little Johannes." Margaret clasped 
her hands in silent astonishment >' Let him 
not suffer for the crime of his mother," cried 
Wallrade ; " cast him not from you, as I did. 
Ds^obert-^be you his protector. : And oh! my- 
father will not altogether forget him ; for he has 

VOL. III. L 
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lored me^ unworthy as I am, though his anger 
now pnveDis his coming to mj death-bed. 
Dagobert ! take care, of ktde Hans ! — promise 
me you wiU F' 

^ I promise you/' ausnnered Dagobert, press* 
iiig her hand, ^that I will always pcore myself 
the firiend and unde of the boy; I will nefver 
fiaraake him, andhe shall be as my own child." 

'' That eheeis the gloom of this death/' sighed 
Walbade ; then raising her Toice a little^ die 
con^ued, '^ O, my kind and beloved friends, 
would that I eould hope to make reparaticm for 
the ii^uries I have done you ! In vain will you 
seek for the cross on the face of your little 
son* The pain whidi Wilihild suffered, as the 
punishment (A her imprudeiu^e, brought a guilt 
upon her which drew after it every other. Jo- 
hannes died no^ by her/' 

''Died not!" cried Margaret, yehemently, 
bending towards the speaker. ^ HaTe I heard 
aright P Jobamies died not ! In the name of 
heaven, Wilihild, what does thk mean ?^ 

Willhikt trembled violently, and covered h^ 
faee wiHi ihe bed-clothes ; Wattrade sought in 
vtin to speak; Dagobert briefly fiiisbed her 
impeiftct eotrfession. '^ RucBger, the servant,*^ 
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said he, ^ declared to m^,yfhea iymgr ^bat lie 
kad disd00ttd to Ike hoband of WiKkild, 
tike hatf-gwHy Pavl: the bojr was Tcay iil^ and 
near dying, whe» some meeeaiamj faasdiMSS oiio 
day called WillhHd »nd P^id fieom the hu& 
The unusual glimpse of fine wefaefiber^ m that 
late seasoo ol the autumn, ioditeed ^m to 
take the etoM enty instead of lesviBg" him \ockoi 
up 'm the hooae aa asval. The]p left him ta 
ji&y about the laeadew and Kttte^ ganfen^ acni 
when they went into the field% he was lyis^ 
in ti^ sunshine, (m » little bank noder ai badge, 
^eping froiB weaiti!K<ss. They fookad €ii his 
pale countaiance ; they hesitated for a momeat 
whether they Aoutd feave him> but throwii^ a 
handkerchief over his face, tbey wen£ Aeiir 
way; WhcB they returned^ ha was no- hinges^ 
there, nor could they find him, either in the 
field, the garden, or the house; and to- this 
day thqf^ hare never been able to gaio. any 
tidings of hiHi," 

Dagobert ceased, and the iifis6ral»lfi motiier 
exclaimed, ^'O, how this rdbfios renews my 
fewfSgi ' HJga f Hew^dodbly db' I now' feel thief hkss^ 
of say onljf lorn i TiB new I bdieved him im 
the eold earth, i« a boly, Christiott grave; Nanv 

l2 
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I have to fear that some wild beast from the 
woods tore his tender body to pieces. His 
bones are the sport of the birds, and are scat- 
tered over the ground. Willhild! Willhild! 
What hast thoa upon thy conscience ? Is it 
true what I hear?" 

Willhild pressed her forehead against the 
bed, and wept aloud. Wallrade corroborated 
what had been said, by signs, and clasped her 
hands, as if to pray for the foigiveness of the^ 
penitent woman. 

'' It has been long concealed in my breast," 
said Dagobert ; ^* and I could not resolve to 
make it known, but human misfortune spares 
nothing. Place your trust on God, good 
mother, that as you retain no enmity against 
this poor woman, he will have mercy on your 
soul." 

" Then I die easy,'* said Wallrade, whose 
strength had returned; '' among the forgiving I 
forgive, and take all guilt from my murdereri 
the unhappy Von der Rhon." 

^' Von der Rhbn ! " exclaimed Catherine, 
suddenly ceasii^ to fondle the child, *^ What of 
him ? Wallrade, I conjure you, by the mercy of 
heaven — ^by your hope of salvation-^where is 
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he whose name you have pronounced? What 
shall I believe ? What shall I hear ? Speak — 
only one word — ^wher^ is my husband—- what 
has happened to him P /' 

Wallrade raised her eyes to heaven, and 
looked inquiringly at the abbess, who whispered 
in her ear, *^ Be silent ! Let me reply, lest the 
fearful truth prove her instant death." 

*' Your husband lives," continued she, aloud, 
to the anxious hearer." Yet more; you will 
see him ; but be prepared, for yoii will not find 
him in the midst of happiness." 

" Of happiness! " returned Catherine, es^erly. 
" Oh, lady — how should he be happy without 
her — ^her who loves him? Oh! however he 
may be worn down by poverty or sickness, the 
sight of me — ^the sight of his child, will be 
welcome to him. I will comfort him ; I will 
help to support him. O God ! I will do any 
thing — suffer any thing — bear hunger and pain 
with him, if I can only see him, be near him. O 
I love him as no one else ever can, or ever did 
love him." 

Wallrade shrunk painfully within herself, and 
Walburg said, '* Let us cast a veil over the 
past, good lady, and rejoice that there is one 



ofer ihe fiitoe. Be conteoct that jaa slnll oee 

yoor irasbttzid — ^pexliapB io-morrow OMiruBg — 

pedutpsefm litis evening. Bnt oonpose your* 

self in the meantimei and go to fomr odl "with 

your daldU I idiall keep my ^ood, asd endea- 

vonrtorepooriJieinjiiiy limyedoneyou* Offer 

up apster iioBter,aiiAasii]^ilbala(m fortheimr 

fortunate »Dd dying fiumerl " 

J>ag0be3i ihov^ht, as he locde^d ia his srster's 

&oe^ that die was already dead, foflt Mai!gare^^ 

ear taught her k>w luid almost kmadiUe 

breathing, and motioiied fsff all to be silent. 

Hie flhunbesv however, in^fao which the snfiferer 

liad fidlea seemiBd to every one as the torpor ki 

mSitch the soul oflen escapes team the body*. 

Catharine departed with her little A^ies in the 

Jmpe of soon seeing her husband ; Walbuig le- 

anained praying by the side of her friend, und 

Dagobert sat watdiing near her* Margearet, 

a&er list^mg feraome time^whispered toDago- 

tiert — 
^'Stayherepinygoodson, I cannot see her die;; 

I go to fulfil my*too long neglected dttty of tell- 

dng Dietherwhat has oceutred. Woe to me, Aat 

jny weak failing nund has delayed the avowid 

fio long, and until necessity compels me. Come, 
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Wilili^ eome^ we must leaTe tke 'deatii-tied. 
My place is now at the feet of my laid ! '^ 

^God be witk ycm,** said Dagobeit, joy- 
fafly; ** there wiH %e fi^t again in onr 
house, and we have only to weep that it mutft 
here be ni^t while the day springs &ere; go 
with confidence. I fear I shall soon be aMe to 
follow you." He looked anxiously at theoonn- 
tenance of Wallrade, who was breattiing haid. 
Margaret wiped the tears from her eyes, and 
plaoed a large cioss by the suflferer* l¥illhild 
mised h^isdf, sigbing, from the earfli,sprink1ed 
the bed with a. Utile holy water, and followed 
the qniek steps of her mistress. So silently 
they passed on, so silently tbey entered the 
hoase, that Diether, sunk in melancholy, was 
not aware of their approach. He paid no atten- 
tion to the liembling form of Willhild,but, said 
to Margaret, with a tremidous voiioe, * Come 
you fiom her ? Is it all over ? ^ His wife shook 
her head, and, concealing ber pain as well as 
slie eonld, replied, '* Shefi^es yet, sir, andbopes 
to see yon by her bed, a foorgiving &ther ! *' 

'* Does not her deatik break my heait?" said 
Diether, fall of anguish. "Is she not my 
daughter? I am not a mid beast of the forest 
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.that would devour the bones of its young; I 
am a man, an old austere man, but not utterly 
.without feeling. It would' be a sacred duty in 
me to stand by the bed of my dying child, could 
I again see with right and unmixed feelings. 
But anger would contend with mercy; hate 
with reconciliation; cursing with blessing; and 
better is it that I should keep away, than that 
in her last hour I should remember what she 
has committed against me — against us all." 

Margaret would have replied, but Diether 
prevented her. " No attempt to exculpate her," 
said he, harshly ; " I can forgive her — I will 
bless her. But I will not convey that word of 
forgiveness to her — I will not lay my hand 
upon her head, nor forget that it was she who 
brought all our misery upon us, and took from 
us the child to cast it helpless into the world, 
like a poor blind whelp into the torrent. 

" Oh, my lord," cried Margaret, embracing 
his knees, ** repress your anger, repress your 
indignation. Wallrade has sinned much, but 
she is innocent in regard to this crime." 
' '* Innocent !" exclaimed Diether, and with sur- 
prise saw Willhild cast herself before him, be- 
moaning, and bringing facts to light of which he 
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had never dreamed. The confused history was 
gradually unravelled, and he learnt how the 
vile imposture had in the beginning operate^ 
against his peace. As it drew near the conclu- 
sion^his rage returned, the blood rushed forcibly 
into his heart, and he was on the point of vent^ 
ing his passion on the supplicant at his feet. 
But as his eye glanced upon her, she appeared 
more beautiM in her penitence than when she 
had first entered his house, a blooming bride, 
and his feelings underwent a sudden revulsion. 
A circle of pitying angels seemed to surround 
her, and bend before the old man on their knees, 
lifting their hands towards him, and fanning 
his stormy soul into peace with their bright 
and golden wings. The charm wrought its full 
effect; returning love was too strong for anger; 
and all his gentler feelings were elevated by the 
inspiration of an eternal, unchanging provi- 
dence. His wrath suddenly ceased ; a melan- 
choly smile stole over his countenance ; and the 
hand which was just before lifted to push her 
from him, was now extended to raise her as 
a father the child whom he loves. 

" Rise, my wife," said he, gently, and strug- 
gling with emotion; *' you have so much to for- 

l3 
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jun. Let hb speak ia> more of what is past^' 
Se pisssed U laigaie t!^ Innil sffoctMNmieljr) and 
^aslie^dd kf site es^Meaud Jker |qy sod graii- 

iiMw- O V ainla.iiijgMr naZlT *—'*'*' SB. JBS. Vsicil 

iraitt only ifliteniipted by tiie Boibs whkli«8cap^ 
ibooi iwr iioacm Dietkcsr isisfid ber fmi tiie 
sgfmuid, axid said mtlissmeseifSEfi^tofaereaa- 
pmioiiy ^' to thee €CMikl I say^ ' fFi»Ee is the 
diSdp which I trssted ts thee ?* But I Testrain 
jDyselC 'The Loid gan^e, 'Gat Loid halii taken 
iLway, Ueased be the name fuf the LordJ* The 
poor/ aicky dying faabe will surely be no moie 
eeea by asy oar shall -we eiiEr find Mb remaiBB. 
llie honae, however, is not without sa hcai^ 
and the little Hans^ shall not be «nhap|iy, be* 
cmase of 4he errors of his mothfy, Bst let m 
go to the dealib4)ed cf my penste&t daughter^ 
Aat I aaay now bless her with a softer spiri^ 
and seal hw pence with a fidl and recoociled 
jbearL^^ 

* It i)uglft to liare l>een before stated, that Hans is a can* 
traction of Johsimes. £d* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ENJOYJI4G the beams t>f a fine setting suBj fiat 
Silgar T^n der Hhonat the window of liis solkaxy 
chamber, which ^XHumaaded a view of the ra^id 
flowing river below, on wiiose surface gtided the 
vessels and small skifFsj casting their shadows 
upon hill and dale as they passed. Bui; die 
picture of fresh und joyous life before him failed 
to nevive the heart of the spectator; it oaily 
made his leflectioas more paJaaftd, to Jcnow that 
he had been driven from amcsig die people with 
the loss k£ fieedom^ of h^iour, and as it might 
soon prove, of li& itsel£ The prospect before him 
grew darker ai>d darker; the path behind him 
jbad notfasffli strewn mth flowers, while, tfaatrag^ 
the dangers of the present and the future, his 
amaginatioH pictured the forms of hist)eloved, as 
they seemedj like beatified beings to stretch forth 
iheir arms tovrards the father and the fiiead 
Jul vainf— -they oowM not save — eoaJd not bring 
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him to themselves. Amidst his bitter feelings, 
it often occurred to the despairing man to put 
an end to his woes, and consign them, with 
himself, to a watery grave. The German nobles 
of that period, whether knights, laymen, or 
clergy, carried the ideas of their own wealth, 
power, and importance, to the most extravagant 
pitch, and the love of pleasure, grasping ava- 
rice, and violence, were the characteristic fea- 
tures of the largest portion of the order, who, if 
not loved were feared by the people, and they 
on all sides left fearful evidence of their arbi- 
trary sway. In the list of these overbearing 
and violent men, the Lord of Issen held a pro- 
minent rank. He was considered one of the 
bravest in the field ; to his valour he owed his 
high military office; while in peace he was 
one of the most haughty and unyielding ; op- 
posed every popular measure, and scrupled not 
to trample on the rights and property of others* 
Still he was not by nature a cruel and heartless 
man : he had at times better feelings: he had a 
good-natured roughness in his manners, and 
only became severe and ungovernable when 
checked or opposed in his career. Passion- 
ately devoted to women, he suffered no considera- 
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tions to act as a bar to his pleasures ; and at the 
social board his voice was loudest in promoting 
mirth, while he circulated the wine-cup with 
unceasing alacrity along with tiie song and 
the jest. The domestic chaplain was also a 
stout bacchanalian, and required little persua- 
sion to enlist under the baron's colours : while 
the major-domo, a thorough-paced rogue, full of 
avarice and cunning, was not slow to second 
his knigbt-commander in every kind of dissipa- 
tion, in the hope of deriving his own special 
advantages from the exercise of his office. 

In the midst of such a brotherhood, it was 
impossible for any unfortunate wretch to pass his 
daysin peace ; the loose and barbarous freedom of 
their manners bore like an iron weight upon the 
poor man's heart; and Bilger often wished he 
were one of those needy wretches whom none 
cared about, and who were left to find food and 
shelter as they best could. The host, howeven 
made it a matter of honour to show the utmost 
hospitality and friendship to his guest, bestowing 
upon him all those attentions which his name and 
statioamerited. He was thus compelled to sit at 
the table of these boon companions for hours, 
or steal away, like a thief, to his solitary apart-' 
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nientp en the £aA oppcBtonily, tD mdidge Mb 
Sriefraiffloe. Hk H>)itode irpsb iadsed paiaftd ; 
bat now, it fieemed as if Uk sole pniperty wAoA 
laiaad to Inm^ivmsdiie rigid of brooding ofot 
Borr^vB* In his reSsesoeBt ke ^as imooi^ 
-acmiB of IJie rade iumscny Bf ihe Bionics of the 
Grder, ivlttse indbdated femwr cxfw eBs od kadf 
jnbjmns to the hdyiSt Johii, the pslron of 
Bingeis. He only iistmed to theagoiiiz«d bes;!- 
ings of his 0«m heait^and io thedepaiied ^«ok» 
of past joys and hiipes, v/bkix spokea langmge 
he well undenitood. As the twilight gui be ind 
tmuid him, he wobU sit alone Jind ponder tiU the 
<@Btruice of his host, fall itf noisy tanimlenoBp 
fOBsed him from his fa t ha fgy, and iBcaUed him 
to a sense xrf' Ins real dtsatioB. 

^ ]ffibod and thxaider ! man/' cried fierr Ton 
Ifising; « Vea der Rhon ! what, ia the detil's 
«mie, icaen prevail on yoa to sfl in th» lonely 
place, nni fly the social board. Asvay widi 
yonr oroakings and waflings, my bmve Iny. 
See yon net the stately ^fixms of onr (M beoliwr 
wftfiiors there, on the wsBs, whose looks «re 
€3iOQ^ to inspire yon with oourage ; soe how 
grandly they t«m their «yeB iqion yon, as mndi 
ms to say, * Be of good dieer, brslher; we wflll 



we jott duom^ M jvat itovUesi' HovmsTOv 
|«Hi Jmtst stick fiist by liie IrvtBg; and so hang 
as you fight under the sUcdd of tlw csnons, iviifll 
the EBf)elx)r ani ti^ nealm piotect yovar liody 
%eBi ^U hann. Sunmaai up yourfpiiittlien; 
sod tf our vev3^ koe are sot altoge&cr !k> yoar 
JiUiig, iifCBii out boUty-, &ad^e will try to find 
yom aomethiBg faetterto y«)nr auzML'' 

" My kffd,'' replied Rsdfilpli^ ^amestly, ''say 
eidl lot bath ihiOQght me und» yow* protection; 
but ycou ha¥e tio right, -oa that scone, lo maloe 
a mock of mo aiftd my snfiemigs. Recoiled; 
that from you alone apno^ tiie cause cflT all my 
iBihappiuesfi juad loss of peace." 
. '' Kowy oa my cnth," said Voa Ism^y 
in a. Jeering tone;, '' it is a good joke to tiimk 
of layiag upon my shoulders the whtde w&ghSL 
of your oam follyj aad the GBomaBtiea of a bad 
wife ; while^ on my part, seeing your miser' 
able oonditinn, I gaya myself no Utile credit 
tar never dwelling upon it, mod Jess mak- 
ing sport of you. So £sur from this, I haye even 
now tho jsatisfactaon (^ Imngii^ you good jiowa. 
J haveroceived intel]igeaice.from the ccmveut €f 
the White Hwob, that Walkade ia not dead^ 
say, die ifl expected to Teoove& little as I think 
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the wretch deserves to liye, the knowledge of her 
having as many lives as a cat, may not, perhaps, 
be disagreeable to you/' 

*^ Can it be true V* exclaimed Rudolph, eagerly, 
'' Is she yet alive ? Accept my thanks, Herr 
von Issing, for having eased my soul of that 
pang. It is not that I care much for my neck, 
but my conscience will be at rest. Thanks ! 
Oh, thanks ! — Could you only have brought me 
tidings of my child — of my wife — Oh, God !" — 
The unhappy man drooped bis head upon his 
breast, his hands fell helpless by his side, and 
with a deep sigh he paused. 

His host elevated his eyebrows, and said, 
'' I know nothing of that, my friend ; but per- 
haps the messenger from the cloister may be 
better informed, and he is still in the house. 
You can speak with him if you please, and you 
may rely upon him." 

" Of a truth, 1 would willingly avoid the face 
of man," replied Von der Rhon ; " but whether 
I now mention my name or not, is of no conse- 
quence* Wallrade, being yet alive, must already 
have suffered it to escape her lips — Gundel 
has betrayed me — Dagobert is a witness against, 
me. I dare no longer hope to conceal myself 
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without a stain upon the honour of my house. 
Permit me, my lord, to see the man imme- 
diately." 

''Willingly/' replied Von Issing, at the same 
time striking his sword upon the stone floor of 
the great hall till it rang again; when the 
folding doors flew open, and a dazzling burst of 
light streamed upon their view. 

The sudden blaze made Bilger close his eyes ; 
but he as quickly opened them again, when a 
soft voice called upon his name, and he sprang 
forwards in a transport of joy as his eye met 
the very forms which his imagination had just 
conjured up in solitude entering the apartment 
behind the torch-bearer. They were no longer 
hovering round him like beings of another 
sphere — they were living and breathing mortals, 
who flew to meet his embrace. Their arms of 
love were clasped close around him, and 
whispered voices, sweet and well-remembered, 
uttered the words of "Husband and father— 
we are here — ^we are thine — thy wife — ^thy 
child — ^we are restored to thee ! " 

Rudolph's eyes, yet moist with the traces of 
^recent grief, now streamed with tears of unre- 
pressed delight. His wife, too, hung sobbing 



BpoQ his neck, and lik little Agnes w^ ted 
tean of sympaSby %nd emoiioa. la 1^ en- 
trance stood Judith, deeply affected aft the 
sight, axttl in the centse of the hall the host 
faimadf, ivhose rude hadsh spint aekncndedgBd 
&t appeal uf humanity and tnitib. The happy 
actors in this soene, loit to the pieseooe of 
spectators, were oocapied by unAoal inquiaeSy 
and spoke in a laiigiiage of aeaianled delight 
that iTOnt from the lips to the heart 

^'AlasP at length ezdaimed Rudolph, when 
jie foHftd thatCathanne was aeqpiaiated with his 
first naniage^ diough not with the naaw of Ins 
«vife, northeexiflteaoeof iheboy JohanaeB. This 
indeed was a bitter drop in the ewp of his joy, 
and it saaote him with the weight df a deep 
am; he did Aot deny it, akhoagh Cathaiiae 
anxioasly expected himtodo so, and woold sooner 
iiare believed a word finom las 1^ than oaths 
from those df Walkadey of whose ahamdeas 
filleehnnds she wan now aware. As he bent 
l>elbie her, and eatnented Ibigiveness with a fidl 
heart, he heanl not the fepteaches of an in- 
jiued womaa,ibat the tesoder aoiace of an angel. 
-She forgave, and conlnred him mev^r more to 
ka^e the side of Agnes and hacseK ''Who- 
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arerit be-^i^fike who dvsvs yoE fnan ns loves 
fsm aai aB I iove — sewor lias loTfid you: sdie 
must have made you wBhBffjf for ymi casaMit 
oase the Moages of laftera wham ymi k)ye 

better fnam your beeat tluMigli — '' and dhe 

pmsed jaad signed — ^ tlum^ Hkoi Itaet gooe 
£e!OBi III — fiom me -and ihj libde djcug^srf' 
Caithaxise sobbed^ and was loIeEBir-^lie stoc^^ed 
her head on tbe cUUhs sack to hide her 



I^Hesri^oa 4kT Rho% cxdaomod, in deep 
SBtiDtkii, mi he gmsped 43ie hand a£ his host? — 
''See, w, <^ Bee vvfaat « wifeisiusre ! I fear 
loe yoor e]feB fcaine been often attcaeted to es- 
taiud beauty; bat now yon may jxni^ what 
Ime lovs, virtne, and devotion can achieve in 
behalf €>f ihe c^Tject teksfird. Woetome^tixatl 
cvertiadbleflaopni^ aiieut-^eaythatlyctcoii- 
^tiaaa to heap ignoaiixiy upooi thvR iiifiocwit head. 
Andiwoe to yon^ Van. I&mgj that yoa er^ pef- 
flEcaaded aote to iJiat ofher abkcazed comiectiaQ. 
€A 1 "would iJiat I had never aeen the hour in 
V^hith I gave ]»f aaseait ; wdiM that I had aisi^r 
beheU ihe £ice df that monk whom yoa broi^kt 
Id jne, irhoae Uesamg^— the hitter cuise of my 
iifii— consigned this aiAie-anoded creatttve to ia 
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fate I cannot name, my child to illegitimacy, 
and me to a life of bondage — to the detested, 
unblest power of Wallrade." 

''Wallrade!" shrieked Catharine aloud, as 
she sank with excess of emotion on the ground, 
while Judith ran to her assistance, exclaiming, 
*' Merciful God ! she is dying ;'' and Rudolph 
would have thrown himself in agony at her 
feet ; but Issing prevented him. 

" Be a man,'* he exclaimed, " she is not 
dying ; she hath only swooned ; she will soon 
recover. Listen to me, and I will restore you 
from a much more serious lethargy, from the 
bondage of the abandoned wretch you complain 
of. Only listen to me. Wallrade subjected me 
to her will, and eager to complete her views 
upon you, and bind you by a stronger tie, pre- 
vailed upon me, in one of my weak moods, to 
lend her my assistance. T could not go back, 
though I felt the utmost torture. Oh ! the idea 
ofmyself pronouncing a blessing on the heads 
of her I loved, and her hated lover. But my 
jealousy supplied me with an expedient. I 
vrished to bind you; but only apparently so, 
that I might have you in miy power; and thus 
the whole ceremony was conducted by a yoiing 
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noviciate who had deserted his order, and only 
assumed, therefore, the functions of a regular 
monk." 

" How?*' stammered out Voti der Rhon, 
starting back. 

" Why, " continued his host, " it was not my 
intention to have cleared up the matter, for I 
saw you were unhappy under the thraldom, and 
my object was achieved. Up to this time I have 
enjoyed the strats^em; and you have now to 
thank my own weak feelings, and the touching 
emotion of your beautiful wife, for an ex- 
planation. The pretended monk is gone to his 
last account." 

*' Can this be all true ?" cried the delighted 
Bilger; "for never, if so, did the evil demon 
display his power of mischief more effectually 
than in this instance: — ^you have done me good 
— ^and by such means ! My wife, my Catharine, 
rejoice with me. I am thine, thine only ; thy 
honour is safe ; and my child's heritage also ! 
Let them drag me to execution, if they please, 
for the signal revenge which I sought upon my 
enemy my conscience at least is now free." 

'^ I am a merciful father confessor," observed 
Von Issing; ''and do you be wise^ and take 
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csre hoir yoa fingliftes yxmt poor kdy laiQ iite. 
agsun.. Slieis JHtvecoFcmg; sbeiftft Granger 
to your adventures yet; the lady abbess, aad. 
WaUrade'i: firiends kave kvBwucly Gfloceated 
your horrible situation, that she mi^ht ken it 
more safely' ttom jxaa ovm ^h J^ 

At thia deckaation Tan der Rboii uttaied a. 
dy of bittea angmdi;: for tha warafc was yat te 
Gorae. Evan the name, of Wsiianaie had €anrr«- 
powered GaAajine'x fimrtitadte; and nbai mmt 
be the effect of aach frecnnBBBcatixRisodiaake. 
waa about to nadba? He noat y^ eneounter the 
fearful fiiinrey hanBted by the tescrors of a. deed. 
of blood ; he must avow his remorse taher ka Insfe 
loTed^ and vha was now argent for kim to fly 
foam his prascaoi abade viiflk ker aidhtis dohL 

Who can smnd the defitBa of a. wife's and a, 
xnoliier'sfeeliBgt ! Ghtfaorme skoddbered aa 8kal»> 
tmed to the feaxfal tale of ker huriumd's cxiafte 
and of htfrdanger^ Yet she could not oonceai fiook 
hersdfaa^iSBftioBofatraz^JoywbeBidiethoiiigkt 
of Ike retiikutive justioe inflicted «l the causa 
of ali ker soROira by Ae aim of 'ker iBJnred 
husband. It loigfa^ perhaps^ ailao ^cite afr* 
xnovse id tbe wfetdied WaUmukifs aoiiiid;: yet 
skesaw fte anvrd of j«^ti«8 8aq>ended;raft if by 
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a hair^ o ver Ae hfiftd o£ kiia she Wed. JBiJigi»» 
also, who knew ukai he had to espcct from the* 
aikoAei laws of the statej^ in paiticular a& they 
applied to sfrangeBfi^ soi^ht neT^rtheleas ta 
soothe Ae soudetj (tf his nife. 

'^ Dear Catharine/^ he ssai, ^ lei me fixai 
retom thaoiks t0 heaTeEi f(»r the del^ht of 
having been again pennatted to see joa. L 
dare sosscely afik BMHre; yo«i aie aware of the 
pursuit of justice ; how its eiBiasaxies siiiroiHid 
Ufi oa ail sideft; and they will djsaw theii toils 
ckser and cloa«r, wotil I become iii&a pcey. A 
priee ift set vpott my head ; do not, therefbf e^ 
deceive yotrself ; we have laeii^ bat we must 
aooD part; it is sa destined ia heara^ and JL 
nmst he fidfiUed on eavth." 

'^ Woe to me ! What say you, my Rudolph!" 
^ghed Gajdiaiine, Qverpoweied with, emc^on. 
^^ Will y(m deprive xat of m^ last hope ; will 
you despair of escaped" 

^ Whyshocddl fiattei you with &Ise hopes,^ 
replied Von derBhiia; my sole weakh k 
gamesed «p in yoiu GcM and silver have I 
non^ andwhere wiUL the poor msa find an ad* 
voeatel'' 

Voa Issiog^ vrrlia had till now been ail^. 
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broke oat into a contemptuous laugh, and ex- 
claimed, '' Blood and thunder ! sir, you are a 
soldier; you have ridden over field and flood, 
and do you despair of rescue ? You hare yet 
time ; and who knows but your deliverer is now 
standing at your side ?^ 

Footsteps were heard quickly approaching 
the door of the hall, followed by loud voices — 
" Zounds !" cried the host; " who are intruding 
upon us at this hour?'' 

The reply to this was given by a horseman, 
who entered, booted and spurred, with a mes- 
sage from Duke Frederick of Austria-*him- 
self not far behind. Von der Rhbn started 
at sight of the man, and put his hand over his 
eyes — ^for it ,was Dagobert who stood before 
Jiim. 

Scarcely bestowing a look upon the un- 
happy man and his wife, he approached the 
lord of the mansion: — ^" In the first place, 
noble sir, I have to inform you, that his High- 
ness of Austria is near at hand, and counts^ 
upon your hospitable reception; he will be 
your guest during his sojourn at Franckfort." 

'' Honour and welcome !" replied the count ; 
and forthwith directed Dagobert to give the 
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necessary orders to his steward to make due pre- 
parations. " I am much bounden to the princes 
of his house," continued the count ; *' but, noble 
sir, you are a stranger to me.^ — ^Your name ?" 

" My name," returned Dagobert, " hath no 
welcome sound to that man's ear,'* looking to- 
wards Bilger; " let him rest assured, however > 
that I come not hither as his enemy, but simply 
8,8 the duke's avant courier, whom I fell in with 
this evening at some distance from this city, on 

•i 

a ride of pleasure. I am the Altburgher Diether's 
son — ^my name, Dagobert." 

At this announcement. Von Issing bit his lips ; 
but he soon resumed his usual air, and nodded 
a welcome. 

Judith now availed herself of the opportunity 
afforded by a long pause, to whisper in Catha- 
rine's ear, that it was time to think of return- 
ing to the convent. Sighing deeply, the un- 
happy wife took Rudolph's arm ; and returning 
thanks to the count, promised, if he would per- 
mit her, to return on the morrow. The count 
assented ; in few instances, he said, laughing, 
had he refused the intreaties of fair ladies ; he 
was not proof against beauty, and it was still 
less possible in this instance. Then changing 

VOL. 111. M 
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his tone, he added, with deep feeling-^'' God 
bless you, noble lady ! and may he safely restore 
you to ns ! Come wfaenerer you please. Here, 
at least, is a refuge for the persecuted; Bud 
it is honoured and hallowed by innocence like 
yours. Rely on meeting your husband again 
uninjured.'* 

Von der Rhon then accompanied his lady to 
the gates, where she was joined by a torch-- 
bearer and escort to guard her on her return. 

Meanwhile, Dagobert, with bold and frank 
air, turned to the count, '' Permit me, honoured 
sir, to say a few words that concern you. The 
citizens will not long leave you unmolested here: 
you are too stem and unyielding for them ; and 
one only need look you in the face to see that it 
is true. Might I presume to offer you my ad- 
vice — a good opportunity now occurs to show 
the sort of character you possess, and for a 
good purpose. It will do you a real honour. 
The unhappy being who is here under your pro- 
tection—must he leave it to be consigned over 
to those fiom whom he with such difficulty 
escaped? Have you only afforded him a short 
respite, imtil the ezpiratiim of the truce con- 
signs him into the hands of the executioner ? 
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Save him and you will at once become the 
benefactor of three grateful beings*'^ 

With a smile, the count surveyed the ferm 
of the noble youth ; in whose eyes sparkled the 
pure fire of an advocate for the wr^ched and 
oppressed. — ^ I might well wcmder at such 
words from your lips, young man, and set yoa 
down for a dangeious one to deal with— one 
who seeks to entrap at once my honour and my 
goest. You are WaUrade's brother ; and your 
first duty was to sed^ revenge, I should 
imagine.'^ 

*' Whom do you take me for?'* interruptedDa- 
gobert, warmly. *' Could I, think you, destroy 
a wretched man, who, in a fit of bitter passion, 
committed an act which he now as bitterly de* 
jdores ? Never, Sir, never ! and the afiair, too, 
is very diifer^it to what it appears — ^Wallrade 
was yesterday pronounced out of danger; and 
her first wish was, that he who had attempted 
her life should be permitted to escape. Shall 
i, then, strive to inflict the extreme p^cialty of 
the law ; to trample upon humanity and mercy ? 
Know me better, my lord, and follow my 
example ! I learnt from the dying Ups of 
Rudiger the part you have taken in the whole 

m2 
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affair : do not yield to the base suggestions of 
jealous revenge ! Do not imitate the cruelty of 
the ferocious animal, that having its victim in 
its power, sports with ere it destroys iU Will 
you thus afford a glimpse of hope — ^a few mo- 
ments' pause to your unhappy guest — ^and then 
consign him to the fangs of the law?" 

The count gazed upon the speaker with a 
fiery glance. " By my soul, youth !" he cried, 
'^ you bear yourself loftily, though of a truth 
I dislike it not; but you take me in a 
wrong mood, to remind me of that other af- 
fair with Wallrade. Remember, too, that 
the Knight of Issing requires no adviser to 
urge him in the right way. His own will is 
enough ; and know, proud stripling, that he had 
already determined on the step. For the sake of 
his wife and child, I had taken measures, with 
God^s blessing, to rescue the unfortunate man. 
I am only bound to act according to the rules of 
my military order.*' 

'^ Then the moment is arrived," replied Da- 
gobert; ^' the Duke is at hand with his stout 
band, and the honest citizens may well tremble. 
The soldiers at their gates will tremble, too, 
before the numbers of the stranger, but more at 
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the prince's presence, who ' hates all lawyers 
and all bailiffs.'* 

Dagobert then explained to the worthy host 
how the escape of Von der Rhon might be 
facilitated without danger to any one;, and 
pressed him urgently to favour his designs.— 
The noise of horses and carriages was now 
heard ]in the court, while loud murmurs from 
the princely train broke on the stillness of the 
night, and filled the loniely building with hurry 
and confusion. The old man rose and proceeded 
to welcome the prince, while the court-yard 
was lit up with innumerable torches. Frede- 
rick entered the circle which awaited him with 
an affable smile, and advancing towards the 
elder's son and the knight of IsSing, kindly 
saluted them. 

Every thing presented the appearance of pre- 
paration for a festival as Dagobeffset his foot 
on the threshold of his father's house; — old 
Diether met him with extended arms, and 
Margaret took a rich silver cup in her hand 
to welcome his arrival with a draught of their 
best wine. *' O, my parents," said the young 
man, deeply moved at their affectionate em- 
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braces^ wbich he' as fondly retamed, ^ how 
hard do you make it for me again to enter 
this house, to which I must so soon repeat 
my farewell ! The anirersary, however, of 
your marriage, and of my dear mother's 
birth-day, demand my presence, even thongb 
I am thereby obliged to resume for the time 
these unholy habits.'' 

^ A pure conscience is the holiest garment in 
the sight of the Lord," said the priest Johan- 
nes, as he drew ne&r, leading Wallrade's little 
son by the hand. ^^ A droll accident, good 
Dagobert, placed you in a cloister, where I saw 
you with regret, and I pray that some good 
angel may prevent you ever returning to it." 
The young man looked at him doubtfully, but 
Diether, taking his son by the arm, led him to 
a table round which the guests were ranged, 
when both men and women greeted him with 
delight, the former shaking him heartily by the 
hand, the latter nodding at him with looks ex- 
pressive of pleasure. But his own eyes were 
fixed with wonder, when he found himself 
placed by his father between the Lady von 
Burning and her daughter. Both appeared 
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aware of his surprise, and eyinced a feeling of 
confusion, though from a different cause. 

'' You are astonished," said the mother at 
length, " to meet us here, and I acknowledge 
that I feel some confusion at seeing you; but I 
now desire to speak without restraint, and I 
crave your forgiveness for the cruel injustice of 
which I was guilty in nourishing the suspicions 
which caused our separation. My Begina, who 
has no longer any secret from her mother, has 
told me all; and I am fully aware how pure has 
been your conduct with regard to her, and how 
worthy of respect was your anxiety on account 
of Esther. Would that I could repair the hurt 
I occasioned you. The Elder, softened by your 
separation from his house, would have spent his 
fortune to discover Esther, and have even placed 
her in your arms, could she be c(mverted to the 
faith of the Christian church. In his anxiety 
he sent to inquire of me on the subject, though, 
alas! I have at present no knowledge of her 
retreat. It is owing to this circumstance, and 
an idea that I might possibly see you here, that 
Z am present at this feast to-day; for it has 
been long my wish to meet you face to &ce, 
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that I might express my hearty sorrow for the 
suspicions I formed against you, and desire 
your forgiveness." 

*' I must be a most implacable enemy to be 
able to resist such a request," said Dagobert^ 
smiling, " and I give you, therefore, absolution 
from the bottom of my heart, though not yet a 
bishop." 

'^ Is it true then," said Regina, somewhat 
hastily, " that you have resolved upon immur- 
ing yourself in a cloister^ and wearing a white 
frock like the tall monk there, who is looking 
so smilingly at you ? Take not such a step, the 
knightly garb would befit you much better — 
you are much too- too young for the cloister." 

'' Regina," said the mother with a reproving 
look, " what will the gentleman think of your 
piety to hear you thus dissuade him from dedi* 
eating himself to the sanctuary?" 
. '* Your daughter has the piety of a saint," 
answered Dagobert; " and this depends not on 
a cloister, or a pilgrimage, but on God and ber 
conscience. For my part, it is the vdll and feel-» 
ing of my own heart, and no command which 
leads me to the step I am about to take." 
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'^ That's sad to hear," said Regina, letting 
her head sink sorrowfully upon her bosom, " I 
did not believe you when you said by the forest 
that it was your determination to live alone in the 
world ; but I now see that you spoke bitterly in 
earnest." '' What," she continued in answer 
to Dagobert's repeated expression of his resolu- 
tion, '^ what if I should take the veil in order 
to free you from your oath ? " 

As she said this her eyes sparkled with un- 
usual vivacity, and the young man regarded her 
with mute astonishment. His eyes were then sud- 
denly fixed on the ground, and he seemed to have 
lost his power of framing a reply. At length Re- 
gina said, " attempt not to restrain me, my mother. 
From this table I go to the convent, and sure 
am I, if I can thereby free this gentleman, that 
I shall never repent of having done so.*' 

Her mother looked at her as she spoke, 
and raised her countenance, glowing with a 
half-smiling, half-uneasy expression. Dago- 
bert, deeply moved, exclaimed, " That would 
be to mar the roses of your youth^ lovely 
girl. Such beauty as yours is too good for 
tie cloister. But receive my thanks for the 
sympathy you have shown me." He was then 

M 3 
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for a minute silent; bnl^ afterwards continued, 
^ The knowledge that I enjoy your pity, will be 
to me as an angel, which nothing shall sepa- 
rate from me, in my freely entered and chosen 
prison/' 

** Is that the speech of a young German ?" 
asked Diether, who (mly heard the last two oe 
three wokIs. ^ la that the speech of a young 
Reichstadter, or of an old Burgher? O, my 
8<m, thou troublest thy father sadly. Reflect 
— ^my conscience is at rest, and the holy father 
has left your choice free ; your obstinacy, how- 
erer, teaches you to despise the indulgence of 
the church/' 

Dagobert returned a few soothing words to 
this speech of his father, and endeavoured to 
conyince htm, that it was rather by a feeling of 
duty than any thing else, that he was in^ 
fluenced ; but the latter shook his head incre- 
dulously, and murmured something that could 
not be distinctly heard. His attention, how- 
CTor, was at that moment called to Margaret, 
who came up with her keys by ber side, like 
itti anxious housewife^ and giving him a sign 
with her eyes, stole into the next room. 

** See,^^ said he, immediately taking Dago- 



beft by the hajad, '' How the gobkii ha» io* 
spired oiir guests j. the women eten feel ibe 
ififiaenoe of the Venetian grapes and alnumdSy 
which stand before tiienu All m happy on 
this twofold festival of thy mother's birth-day^ 
and my mamage-day^ and every one may 
thereby see that I am convinced of her inno- 
cence and have again taken her to my heart; 
Let me have a third object in this feast* Ijst it 
be ako the celelnratioa of thy delivery. Let us 
remain apart for a few moments ; we are at 
present none of us missed/' 

On saying this^ Diether led his son into the 
next roosn^ whither they were followed by Mar- 
garet. Da^bert, who knew not what was 
intended^ started with surpiiBe; when he saw 
at the further end of the apartment, seated 
silently in. an arm-chair, a pale, infirm looking 
fismale, whom he, with great difficulty, recognised 
as the once beautiful Wallrade. Moved at the 
presence c^ Diether and Dagobert, she raised 
her wasted form, and supported by the abbess 
of the White Nuns, advanced with outstretched 
hand,, to meet her father. * 

^ At last I see you again, my fether/^ she 
sax^ with a fanltering yoice. ** After yoo. 
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hand had been raised in blessing over my head, 
while I yet lay stru^ling with deaths you 
turned your face from me, and when you heard 
that I was recovering, you ceased to visit me ; 
for you felt yourself sufficiently strong to 
pardon the dying — not the living. I mur- 
mured not at your resolve. I merited your 
wrath. But be not angry, that I have sought 
to appease your resentment. Your good wife 
whom I so little knew, and who was a pitying 
angel to me in my sickness, advised me to 
prostrate myself before you, and implore your 
pardon.^' 

The afflicted father prevented Wallrade from 
falling at his feet, and gently placing her in the 
chair, directed her to seek forgiveness not of 
him, but of her brother. Dagobert regarded 
his emaciated sister vrith wonder ; and as she 
looked silently at him for a few moments, she 
appeared the very image of intense suffering* 
At last, her countenance cleared up, and she said, 
with a slow, but firm articulation, '^ Although, 
my brother, one mother bore us, we have never 
loved each other, and there was a time, when we 
thought it a crime even to speak to one another. 
But my unhappy fate, and the injuiy I have 
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suffered^ warn me, that if we woidd seek peace, it 
must be done while .time .permits, for death is 
ever at hand. Forgive me .tfien,- my brother, I 
beseech thee ! *' 

'^ I forgave thee on thy bed of sickness, and 
blessed thee also,'* replied Dagobert. . " I have 
no feeling of anger towards you." 

'^ Take then a gift from me in return," said 
Wallrade. " Whatever it may be,^' returned 
Dagobert,. " I will thank thee for it, and take 
it as a pledge of your affection." 

" Will you swear to me then," she replied, 
" that you wiU not despise it, however small 
and insignificant it may be, or however costly 
and excellent?" 

' "I do," cried Dagobert, quickly, and the 
countenance of his sister was lit up with joy. 
" Accept then your freedom at my hands," said 
she, with a solemn, deep-toned voice; ^' leave 
not our father childless. Be thou to him in 
the place of him whom he lost. The pope's 
brief permits either a woman or a man to take 
the vows, and I shall receive. them in your 
place.^ 

Dagobert, who little suspected. such an ad* 
dress, looked at Wallrade, as if uncertain 
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whether she spoke tnxQi or fekehood. Bvi vo 
change was to be seen in the ezpieauoii of hm 
features, and she embraced Margsffet in testis 
xnony of her gratitude, pressing, at the same 
time, her &ther^s hand with affectionate earnest- 
ness. Bothy however, still remembered their Uttle 
Johannes. Dagobert was silent and thonghtfiil 
for some time, bnt at length said, '' I can well 
belicTe, sister, that your heart grieves at what is 
past. An ear^nake shakes even rocks. But 
the cost whereby thou doest good is tiiad of the 
serpent, and wouki have better become thy 
former than thy present state. Thou hast ti^n 
me in a snare, and destroyed the visiouB of peace 
which I had cherished in my mind^. If, how^ 
ever, I any longer peisisted in my wish, I shonld 
not be a maa to whom his word is, holy: nor 
ought I to suffer &e tears of my father, and of 
my second mother, to &11 any kmger on my ac*- 
count. Go, then, in the name of God, in my 
stead, aud serve the Loid; but serve him with 
a pure, not a false heart. Expect no thanks, 
however, from me; fisr you have robbed me, by 
this stratagem, of that which is dearest to me^ 
the tranqmlUty whidbi I hoped to gain as s sort 
of booty saved fipom.tibe tempestuous whidpooLoff 
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tile world.'* Tbss speakings be tarned away^ 
not as one whom a kind hand had dehrered 
from captirity, but with llie air of some Tictim 
of tyranny 9 just condemned to the galleys. 

'^ Think y<m not of your little son, Wallrade? '' 
said the innocent Margaret^ '^ we often esteem 
a good deed, trifling at firsl^ which we afterwards 
think cannot be yalued too higUy." 

** Cease, dear lady/* said Wallrade^ " I hare 
done the act,^ nc^ so mneh for his good, as out 
of love to myself. My business here is not at 
an end; ther^ore, my father gbre me thy bless- 
ing, and I will say farewell/^ 

" How," said Diether, ^ will yon depart ? 
Shall not the ftiends of our house see her to 
whose sacrifice I owe an heir ?^ '* 

'^What! fether!'' said Wallrade, with a 
bitter smole, *^ would you ha^e me show my 
eounienance to your guests, so ill-fitted to appear 
among the gay? Their whispers and nods 
would kill me. I hasten to my cell." 

'* But, WaUrade,'* whirred Margaret in 
her ear, ^ you will,, at least, wait a moment to 
see your child ? " 

WaUrade appeared at that instant, all herself 
again^ and east a look at Margaret, which made 
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her start, for hell seemed to sparkle in her 
wrathful countenance. Shaking her head, she 
at length murmured, " No! no ! never — not 
even in eternity ! " 

As she thus spoke, she drew her veil close 
around her, so as to conceal the threatening 
expression of her features. Margaret, in the 
mean time, catching Diether by the hand, drew 
him towards the door, and exclaimed, *' O come ; 
how terrified I am ! . No mother's heart could 
be like hers, had not sin turned it into stone.'' 
Diether shook his head, as he followed his wife 
to the room in which their friends were assembled, 
and Wallrade retired with the abbess Walburg 
to the convent. When they arrived there, the 
latter said, with an inquiring look, *' Wallrade, 
tell me, explain what I heard. Where is now 
the gentleness which I saw in you, when heavy 
suffering lay upon your forehead, and every 
word you spoke was soft and sweet as honey ? '' 

Wallrade, with a malicious smile, replied, 
" The spirit with which we enter upon life, goes 
with UB to the grave, and is in subjection to the 
body, though the body is but a frame of dust 
and ashes. If our limbs be weak, so are our 
purposes and actions. Are they strong, so also 
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is our soul ! In this is the explanation of my 
conduct. . At the gate of death, I was no longer 
Wallrade, but a poor earthly creature, sinking 
into the grave ; when my strength, however, re- 
turned, my spirit returned with it, and though I 
am not yet strong, I can perceive my wonted 
feelings spreading their wings again, and that 
I shall be what I was before," 

" Thou art as inexplicable as ever," said Wal- 
burg, in astonishment. " And wilt thou with 
these sentiments enter a cloister ? '^ 

" Believe me," repUed Wallrade, "the mur- 
derer killed me not; but my life's blood is on 
his sword, and they whose health and beauty 
are gone to the grave, are not. for the world. 
And shall I return to.it, whom a miserable fate 
has bowed to the ground ? No ! no ! I throw 
myself into the arms of the church — ^but.not 
as a penitent, sorrowing sinner — No, rather 
would I perish ; yet they whom I hate, and shall 
hate till death, must bless me ; they must kiss 
the hand which chastised them, and say aloud, 
* She has become our .benefactress ! We have 
mistaken her ! ' Whilst I offer up a sacrifice. for 
the good of this brother, I gain the praise of holi- 
ness for myself, and prepare a hell for every one 
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Dagobert remains at haode ; tbe serpent 
qS suspicioii will thus i^ain deposit ita veiUMaa 
there ; enyy and deceit will again hare their 
home there, and Dagobert himself, who, with 
his enthusiasm, would have been happy in ai 
cloister, will now be the most miserable of 
mortals. By the same means I also avenge 
myself upon the priest, my uncle, and as for the 
woithlesB fruit of my marriage with Yon der 
Rhbn, I cast it upon the benevolence of my kin- 
dred. I shall thus be freer in the cloister than I 
was eves before, perhaps^ and may enjoy the de- 
Udans hope of being revenged on my enemies." 

" Cease," exclaimed Walburg, '* my limbs 
tremble a& you speak.'' 

^ You are indebted to my friendship for this 
rare candour,^' said Wallrade, earnestly, ''and I 
have hitherto expected from you, friendship, 
patience, secrecy, and honourable treatment. I 
am hencefcMTth to follow a new mode of life, 
and to pray heav^si to aid my revenge ; and so, 
friend, let the church prepare to receive a new 
bride ; let it cut off my locks, in which so much 
power once lay; let it encircle me with its 
crown, and then * Sake Regina.' " 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ths Tiolent heats of summer had scarcely^ 
yielded to the first breeze of a more temperate 
autumn, when Franckfort saw its streets 
thronged with strangers irom all parts of £u* 
rope, who had come laden with every species of 
merchandise, for the annual September fain 
Traders from the other towns of Germany, firom 
France, Italy, England, Flanders, and the most 
distant kingdoms of the north, formed the busy 
crowd of anxious traffickers, and their booths 
exhibited sp«eimens of all the most ornamental 
or useful commodities of their respective coun* 
tries. The multitudes which this display at- 
tracted together, were almost as innumerable as 
the sands on the sea^shore; and no species of 
excitement, or of the usual aids to popular 
mirth and festivity, was wanting to keep the 
streets of Franckfort in one continued whirl of 
gaiety. 
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"Thunder and hail !" said Gerard von Hulf- 
shofen to Dagobert, as he pressed with him 
through the crowd ! " if I do not drive these 
rascals before me like chaff. Won't that be a 
noble deed, young master ? No answer ! What 
mean you ?" 

Dagobert regarded the speaker with the air 
of a person roused out of a sleep, and who had 
not heard a word of what had been said. 
Gerard shook his head, and muttered, " You 
are again in your wonted humour. . I advise 
you to let your lamp go out altogether, and say 
to the world ' Good night !* But come, it is a 
shame that you, who can help others, will not 
help yourself. Change your notions, young sir. 
That you did not marry as your father desired, 
was well; for the unmarried man only is his 
own master ; but the reason why y^u would not 
marry is not a good one. However, be merry 
now, at least ; for man and maid, old and young, 
are keeping jubilee. Where shall we go ?" 

" Go and see what you will, yourself,*' said 
Dagobert ; " but leave me to ramble through the 
crowd here, where I am little known, and my 
melancholy attracts no attention." 

" And do you think I would leave you mop- 
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ihg, as you are, and to have your purse extract- 
ed from your pockety the first moment you are ' 
out of my keeping? Hold, even while I speak, 
you are in harm's way. See !" 

Dagobert turned round, and beheld a man at 
his side, who regarded him ivith a contemptuous 
look, and' then moved away. " What a fright- 
ful visage !" exclaimed he. ^' The hollow socket 
of his lost eye was visible through the plaister 
which is intended to cover it ! Indeed, were it * 
not for his black beard, I should say he was the 
image of the miserable Jew, whom I once drew 

from the hold. Who knows " He paused 

for some minutes. " Who knows where the 
«kull of that caitiff whitens; — the thought of 
him is so interwoven with the recollection of 
Esther, that I feel my eyes filling with tears." 

'< Woe's me," cried Gerard, " are you again 
on the old theme — a plague on the follies of 
love ! The sight of that villanous ugly wretch 
reminds you/ indeed, of the lovely face of a fair 
girl ! But see, what a crowd of pretty maidens 
press round the jeweller's stall, yonder. Let 
me while away a few minutes among them/ 
young maister, though yoU have conceived such 
a horror of beautiful faces! And l<>ok! that 
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found little maiden ia the comer — ahe who is 
eTflmining the casket so earnestly^ and seems 
feeling for sometliing in lier pntae— know I not 
who? That little maid, if this light do iu)t 
deceive me, is known to w both." 

^ Who— who is it V said Dagobeit, hastily^ 
looking at the same time ei^erly at the booth, 
while curiosity was Tiable in all his fea* 
tures. '^ Is it not," he continued^ in a tone 
of surprisey ^ the yoimg lady-««Regimip-^oa 
Durning?^ 

** Indeed it is,'' said hiscompamon, ^ as tnie 
as there is love and life in the world. And who 
is it that stands before me now? Are you 
Dagobert still ? Why your &ce has the eyen- 
ing red upon it !'' 

'' Shall I go ? " said Dagobert, to himseU; 
and then taking Qarard by the arm, he began 
to move away. 

" Why do you squeeze my ann so tight?" 
said his companion, smiling. '^ You have no* 
thing to fear from the face of a pretty girl. Go 
and make your bow to her, and then let us 
depart." 

** No, no, not tot tiie world,'' replied Dago- 
bert, but he had scarcely tq^en, when he saw 
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Regina's head lifted up to beckon him, and he 
could no longer think of putting his resohitioii 
in practice. When he came ixp to the stall, 
she said to him, in a whisper, ^ O dear, sir, yon 
are come to me like an angel in my perplexity. 
That pale girl there, a dear companion of all 
you see gattiei^ round the booth, enters the 
t^onvent next adyent, and it is the custom of 
friends on such occasions to make the intended 
nun little presents of affection. Rings are signs 
and preservatiyes of fnendship, it is said; and, 
therefore, every one has given her a gold ring, 
I was about to do the same, but I have just dis- 
covered that some wicked person has stolen my 
bag from my girdle ; my little treasure was in 
it, and I am terrified lest I should be r^arded 
by the jeweller as a mere pretended purchaser^ 
and be looked upon in a stunewhat similar light 
by my wealthier friends. Will you, dear sir, 
be security for me now in this affiur. My 
mother will immediately*— " The lovely girl had 
not done speaking, when the merchant received 
his demand from Dagobert, who perceiving 
that his companion had engaged the other 
young ladies in conversation, said to the thank- 
f ul and ddighted Regina, ^' You will allow ine 
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now, fair lady, to do in respect to the moment 
in which I have been so happy to oblige you, 
as you have done with regard to the memory of 
your friend ! The simple gold ring is fit for. a 
nun, who must hide whatever she carries from 
the world in a silent cell : your beauty and free 
youth must have a richer ornament" So 
saying, he stretched his hand into the gold- 
smith's casket, and drew forth from beneath 
the rest the most beautiful ring it contained — 
one which was like a king among its vassals. 
It was of foreign workmanship, and consisted of 
a sapphire surmounted by a magnificent band 
of gold and pearls* Regina, in her inexperience 
and innocence, knew not when Dagobert slipped 
the precious jewel on her finger what to say, and 
felt unable either to thank him or refuse the 
present The goldsmith, encouraged by the rea- 
diness with which Dagobert asked him his de- 
mand, began to descant with great volubility 
on the beauty and value of the ring, and told 
him that such a miracle of art had never before 
been seen in Germany, and that it was manu- 
factured at Naples ; that a lady of distinction 
had pledged it to him with many others about 
ten years ago ; and at last, with a roguish smile^ 
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" the gentleman must not fail to observe, that 
the ring is intended for affianced lovers/' 

Dagobert started with an unpleasant feeling 
of surprise at hearing this, and Regina, smiling, 
drew the jewel from her finger, "I see^I see," 
she said to herself, and as if just waking from 
a pleasant dream, *' that was it — it was in- 
tended '' then turning to Dagobert, and 

bowing, she said, " It is not right, perhaps, that 
I should receive from you a present at all; but 
especially such a costly one as this. Yet I 
shall keep the ring, and give you many thanks 
for it, only begging that you will not be affronted 
if I do not wear it, but like the nun, preserve 
it unseen in a solitary chamber." 

'^ Do with it as it pleases you,'' answered Dago- 
bert, evidently relieved from an embarrassment. 
" Both the gift and the . giver are doubly, 
honoured when the former is esteemed worthy 
of constant, silent regard, without being in daily 
use.'^ Regiaa looked earnestly at him as he 
said this, and then put the ring hastily into her 
golden-worked boddice. She now, for the first 
time, thought of looking for her companions^ 
who were still closely engaged in conversation 
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with the talkative Gerard^ and had followed him 
to the com^ of the street, where a dancing bear 
was exhibiting its accomplishments to their great 
amusement^ and that of the crowd in general. 
Dagobert led Regina towards the spot, but 
drawing back^ she begged him to conduct her 
home^ where her mother was awaiting her, she 
feared, with anxiety. Dagobert smiled, and 
said, '^ The hesitating tone with which you have 
put that request would almost make me suspect 
that you were not in such great haste. But how 
comes it that you remain cooped up in your lone-* 
ly house, situated in such a dismal spot, during 
the fair-time, instead of accepting the friendly 
invitation of my father and mother?'' Regina 
stooped to adjust the fastening of her sandal, 
and made no intelligible reply ; at length she 
said, *' Ask me not. I cannot, dare not answer 
your question.*^ 

Dagobert said, '* You are very cautious," and 
at the same time felt his cheeks growii^ hot, he 
knew not why ; " but if," he continued, '* you 
would not keep your eyes as fast fixed on the 
ground as your smart little feet, I might be able 
fo discover the secret in their clear mirror. 
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There is, however, a cloud upcHi your brow; 
what can there be to trouble a child of heaven 
like you ? '* 

Regina sighed heavily, and replied, in so low 
a voice, that it was scarody audible, ^^ Oh I 
have my sorrows as well as other people— as 
well as yourself, young sir/' 

^' May heaven preserve you from griefs such 
as mine," said Dagobert, deeply moved ; " your 
sorrow is but temporary, and will pass away like 
the March snow ; but to mine there is no end/' 

Regina looked at him with an air of incre- 
dulity, and said, ** Believe m^, your troubles 
will soonv cease, if you do but attempt to put 
an end to them yourself." 
, " Well, feir soothsayer,^' replied Dagobert^ 
<' heaven must confirm what one so like an 
angel says/' 

'' That savours of impiety," observed the fidr 
girl| shaking her head ; '^ I trust to the help of 
}ieaven, and the experience even of the last 
hour tells me that it will be gracious to me." 

'' Of the last hour P " asked Dagobert, in sur* 
prise, f' You awaken my curiosity Who has 
said ?* 

'' The ling which you gave me, has said every 
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thing/' replied the blushing, trembling girl. 
*' But not another word," she continued ; " we 
have been standing here at the gate, since the 
bells tolled. My mother would not be pleased 
if she saw me. Farewell ! Ammon will pay 
you what you were so kind as to lend me." 
, « Why this at parting?" inquired Dagobert, 
who felt loth to l6ave her ; *' when shall I again 
n^eet you ? " 

" You ask too much of me," was the reply ; 
'^ that we see each other again, depends upon 
yourself." With these words she entered the 
gate of her dwelling, and Dagobert looked after 
her for some moments in silence, but his though^d 
Arere suddenly interrupted by the voice of 
old Ammon, who, heavily laden with parcels of 
goods from the town, preceded his lady only a 
few yards. Warning Dagobert of her near ap- 
proach, he startled him with a sly intimation of 
his knowledge of Regina's feelings, and the 
young man, as he withdrew from the gate, 
questioned himself, with a deeply agitated 
mind, as to the state of his own heart with 
respect to the lovely and innocent girl. But 
the image of Esther rose in his . imagination 
with all its original power over the soul, and he 
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repeated his vows of eternal constancy to her, 
his first and best beloved of women. 

On waking from his reflections, he found that 
his gestures, and his speaking to himself as he 
walked, had attracted the attention of persons 
in the street, and, somewhat confused at the 
discovery, he turned into a neighbouring church' 
to hide himself from further observation. There, 
in the twilight of the cloister, he. beheld 
Florilla engaged in earnest devotion. When 
she had finished her prayers, he went up to 
her, and learnt that she was to set out the next 
morning in the train of her reverend protector. 
*'^But I have to impart an unpleasant piece of 
intelligence," said she, taking him by the hand, 
and leading him into a more retired part of th^ 
buildinor. 

D 

. " Unpleasant intelligence ! '' repeated Dago- 
bert, " I have been so long accustomed to sorrow, 
that I have nothing left to fear, and what to you 
seems a melancholy circumstance, will probably 
be to me of no importance. My father, mother, 
and nephew, are all well ; I am, therefore, vul- 
nerable only on one side, and that thy dart 
cannot reach." 

"No?" said Florilla, "what if I name 
Esther ? " 



/ 
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Dagobert's colour forsook his face^ as she 
thus spoke^ and without uttering a word^ he 
motioned to her to continue* 

'^ Esther has just been here/' she proceeded ; 
'* I have seen and spoken to her/' 

" Here ! seen her ! spoken to her ! '* ex- 
claimed Dagobert, with an expression of the 
most painful curiosity* 

''Her former misfortunes in this city, induced 
her,*' replied Florilla, " to remain concealed ; but 
even were this not the case, you, Dagobert, she 
would never see more. She has commissioned 
me to bring you her last, and eternal farewell ! " 

Dagobert pressed his hand upon his forehead, 
to assure himself that what he heard was real, 
but made no reply. 

'' You would scarcely know her," resumed 
Florilla, " were the eye of lore not so sharp as 
it is — so beautiful, so surpassingly beautiful does 
she look. She seemed to me an eastern queen^ 
as she stood and spoke of you in words of love, 
or of friendship deeper than love." 

'' Did she not speak in words of mercy, 
too?" asked Dagobert, recovering his breath, 
and catching eagerly at the last words of his 
companion. *' God be praised," he continued, 
but the next instant, tears streamed down his 
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cheeks, and he uttered an exclamation, ex- 
pressive of anguish at her despising her truest 
friends. 

** No ! she honours them,** was the reply, 

" And can she doubt the truth of my love ? *' 
said Dagobert, in the full glow of passion; 
*' Can she ever have loved me, if this be the 
case? Does she not know that love is as 
eternal as the sun, and as beneficent too ! She 
has bowed me to the grave by her flight,andthe 
consequent ruin of my hopes ; yet she is still 
the sole mistress 6{ my affections* She is here 
again. Let all that is past be forgotten. She 
must be mine ; let all hindrances be swept away. 
Let her receive baptism, and our marriage torch 
shall blaze before all the wirld ! '* 

'* It is too late ! '' sighed Fiorilla. 

" Too late ! " replied Dagobert, passionately ; 
'* Too late! wherefore? Are we become aged 
in the few months of our separation ? Or is 
there no longer a priest in existence, to receive 
her into the covenant of Christ, and to bless 
our union ? Oh, Fiorilla, I mistrust thee. Thou 
hast spoken for my good; but the words of 
friendship are not those of love. Say, where is 
she ? Though she be hidden from her enemies 
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she must not be so from those who love her. 
Let me hasten to receive the words of happiness 
from her lips ! *' 

*' It is too late !" rejoined Florilla, with tears 
in her eyes. " Even while we speak, swift 
horses bear the loveliest of her race from these 
dangerous walls. She can never see you more ; 
but— — " she paused, as if doubtful whether to 
go on — " The gold of the Duke might lie ready 
for her. Her husband will desire it of you to- 
day r" 

.' Lagobert staggered, while she thus spoke, as 
:if struck with a sudden stupor, and the cold 
.perspiration started upon his forehead; but 
grasping Florilla's hand, convulsively, he at 
length said, "Whrt have you uttered? Her 
husband ! Her husband ! O, retract that hor- 
rid word !" 

- *' You must have heard it some time or 
other," said Florilla, in a dejected tone, and as 
soothingly as she could. " Her husband is the 
exchanger, Joel von Luttick; the right hand 
man of the bishop, in money concerns, and as 
rich as an emperor. Esther's brother persuaded 
her to give him her hand, though her heart was 
repugnant to the idea. As her father was ab- 
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sent^ and there appeared no possibility of her 
union' with you, his arguments prevailed ; 
she at length yielded to his entreaties, and the 
will of fate, and became the wife of Joel. She 
has now been married three months, and has 
learnt to love her husband, though still mindful 
of the object of her first, and undying affection. 
She will become a mother " 



<i 



Enough !" exclaimed Dagobert, with a voice 
half-stifled by agony; ''enough! Yet, unexpected 
and terrible as is my sorrow, I will bear it ; and 
the deep wound which my soul has received 
shall be cured with a burning iron, even as some 
poisoned wound of the body. All the blessings 
of the earth rest upon thy head, Florilla ! The 
sharp edge of thy speech has cut so deep into 
my soul, that it has rendered it sound again. 
All the happiness that I have the power to give 
shalt thou enjoy.*' 

'' What am I to understand by your words V^ 
asked Florilla, inquisitively. 

'* It is the lightest and pleasantest thing in 
the world," said Dagobert, with a bitter smile. 
" I will fulfil the wishes of my father and step- 
mother.^ I will ask them, where is she whom 

n3 
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yoQ would have me espouse? Name her, and 
I will do your bidding." 

** Will you, indeed V ssud Florilla, smiling 
through her tears; ''and without a chmce-* 
without consideration V 

Dagobert passed his hand over his forehead, 
and said, '' Where should I now choose, when 
all are alike indifferent to me ? But leave me to 
fulfil my intention. Time speeds. The hours 
are numbered as the gray hairs of my father. 
Ere he depart, he shall have joy in his son, 
though my heart be broken by the sacrifice. 
Farewell, Florilla ! you have my thanks." 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Lady Von Diirning was standings the 
next day, by her daughter, and each seemed to 
have exchanged with the other her own indivi- 
duality. Regina, who had been wont to listen 
to the voice of her mother with downcast looks, 
as a submissive child, now stood erect before 
her, with full confidence beaming in her eyes, 
and the light of joy casting a rosy bloom over 
her whole countenance. Her mother, on the 
contrary, stood with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, while a doubtful smile played on her 
lips, as if she was thinking of something much 
to be desired, but which she saw little hope of 
attaining. At length she said, looking at the 
happy countenance of Regina, *^ Are you 
happy, my child ?' * 

" I am indeed," was the reply ; '* I seem as 
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if in a delightful dream ! " The mother shook 
her head with a smile, and stepping to the open 
window, exclaimed, ** yonder go the venerable 
elder in his stately robe, and his son in the short 
cloak which so well becomes him." Regina 
peeped blushing over her mother's shoulder, 
and whispered, " Farewell ; but come back 
quickly thou good, good man." 

" He will come back too soon," said her 
mother, ironically. " Who would have thought 
this yesterday?" 

*' Dear mother," rejoined Regina, " I have 
known since yesterday, that Dagobert will for cer- 
tain be my husband." She then entered into a 
long detail of her reasons for entertaining this 
hope. Of these one of the most important was, 
that she had been told by a man wearing a 
plaister on one of his eye;^, and of singularly 
strange and wretched appearance, who exercised 
the trade of a fortune-teller, that she should be 
married to a person, the description of whom 
could only answer to Dagobert. The wretched 
looking man who had told her this had at- 
tracted her notice as she looked from the 
window one day when her mother was from 
home, and she had heard his revelation with 
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trembling pleasure. Even the presenting of the 
ring which Dagobert gave her, a few days after 
was foretold; and the Lady von Diiming, having 
slightly reproached Regina for not mentioning 
these circumstances till the present time, re- 
solved upon immediately communicating them 
to her friends, and asking their advice. 
. The happy and innocent girl was no sooner 
left alone, than her thoughts again ran riot with 
delight and hope: but as she stood by the 
window, suflSciently employed with the joyous 
visions which rose continually before her eyes, 
her attention was suddenly attracted by the 
appearance, among a crowd in the street, of 
the same gloomy-looking, miserable man, who 
had told her fortune, as she had described to 
her mother. Astonished and almost alarmed at 
his mysterious air, she was still more so, when, 
as if in instantaneous obedience to her look, 
she saw him at the door of her dwelling. " Art 
thou here ? " she said to him, " art thou every- 
where?" 

" Yea, as the wind is, fair maiden," was the 
reply ; " everywhere, where there are money 
and charitable souls.-' 

" Thou canst not want charity," said Regina, 
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''thine art Bhould bring thee chests fall of 
money." 

" Liberality is not so common in the worid,* 
returned the man. 

'' I will not be the meanest^ at any rate," said 
Regina^ placing, as she spoke, a piece of silver 
in the hand of the astonished mendicant. ''Thy 
prediction has come to pass, thoa strange, but 
true prophet/' She then innocently told him 
what had occurred, and he departed, assuring 
her that he would be at her wedding, and not 
alone, and that she should be happy for ever. 

On leaving the house of the Lady Von Diir- 
ning, the pretended fortune-teller again plunged 
into the midst of the crowd, and resumed his 
more profitable occupation of robbing the 
wealthy citizens whom he had the fortune to 
meet, of their purses, watches, and trinkets. 
In the course of his proceedings, he was joined 
by another of the same trade, and having 
satisfied their cupidity for the time, and nar- 
rowly escaped detection, they proceeded to* 
gether to a small and obscure public-house, to 
enjoy themselves after their day's labour. The 
little inn to which they thus adjourned, was 
kept by one Brandling, and had fonnerly been 
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the frequent resort, not only of the middle class 
of tradesmen, but of persons in a higher rank, 
who made it their retreat when carrying on 
some illicit amour. It had now, however^ been 
for some time deserted, owing to the greater 
watchfulness of the magistrates, and was scarcely 
known but to a few of the most suspicious cha- 
racters, who still found it a convenient lodging- 
house. 

The two men, as they entered the settle, saw 
two others, whom they recognised as comrades, 
and embraced with the affection of old friends. 
'* Wine, Brandling, wine !" was the immediate 
cry, and the landlord soon after appeared with 
a can in his hand, but with a cautious look and 
step, which seemed to awaken the apprehension 
of his guests. 

'' Is it all ripe for us V* asked Zodiah. 

*' Yea ! as I hope for mercy in death, is it. 
All who have served under the drunken Marten, 
all who have escaped the judge, are here, and 
I can answer for them ! " ** The twenty sol- 
diers are also concealed in the city,'' said Zo- 
diah's companion. '^ And they form a fair 
band of assassins, who would not mind muiv 
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dering the priest at the altar, or stealing the 
chalice out of the hand of the pope.*" 

" 'Tis well ! by thunder and lightning, 'tis 
well," rejoined the Homberger. " We have 
seventeen lads among our followers, all burning 
for vengeance on those who deprived thenx of 
their master." 

" Heaven be praised," said Reifenberger. 
" We may hope then properly to avenge the 
death of poor Bechtram. But say, when shall 
the work be begun ?" 

" To-morrow," replied Zodiah, hastily. " To- 
morrow, noble sirs, neither earlier nor later." 

"Oh! oh!" cried the others, "Frederick, 
your fingers are tingling after the plunder." 

"Heaven help me!" murmured the Jew. 
" It must be to-morrow, or I withdraw my hand." 

" Blockhead ! We must have thee with us/' 
said Leuenberg, " to rouse the people, and lead 
us to the chests and caskets of the rich ones, 
and show us which houses to bum first.*" 

" That will I, " answered Zodiah ; " or may I 
be bent double, and become black as night. I 
will not hazard death without pay, and the gal- 
lows are erected for me in these streets. I will 
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satisfy both your lust of gold^ and your lust of 

revenge." 

. " Gold and revenge!" cried Hombei^, 

" by thunder and lightning ! the Jew is right. 

Gold for us ! Revenge for Bechtram ! " 

. " Right ! " echoed Leuenberg, " a plague 

upon the Franckforters, and destruction to 

their houses ! but be cautious^ friends.^^ 

" If we pause a day," answered Zodiah, " the 
riches of the Netherlands will all be gone, and I, 
too, shall lose the best part of my revenge. My 
enemy, young Dagobert Frosch, celebrates his 
nuptials to-morrow. He has won the bride, 
but he shall not possess her ! I will slay him 
in the midst of the festival ! I have sworn it, 
and will abide by my oath." 

" Young Dagobert ! and the old sinner like- 
wise,**' said Leuenberg, wildly. " Excellent ! That 
determines me. At the marriage, too, FU dance 
the farewell dance with my Margaret and 
Wallrade." 

" In heaven's name, as you will !'' said Horn- 
berg and the Reifenberger ; and a council was 
immediately held, as to the manner in which 
their desperate design should be put into exe- 
cution. Zodiah prepared himself for the 
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discussion, by removing the thick plaister from 
his eye, which he said made his forehead bum 
like an oven, and then proceeded with his plan, 
tiU they were suddenly disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of a man, who seemed to be watching 
about the street for some one of the party. 
Zodiah, therefore, resumed his disguise, but 
going to the door of the room with his compa- 
nions, their alarm subsided upon finding that 
it was Brandling's shoemaker, demanding pay* 
ment for a job, which the worthy landlord 
had foi^otten, it seems, to acknowledge. 
Brandling pretended to feel for the money in 
his pocket, though he well knew there was none 
in it, and then endeavoured to persuade the 
shoemaker to sit down, and drink out the little 
debt, but in vain; the good man went away, 
promising another call the next morning. 

Brandting's guests, however, were by no 
means pleased with the interruption which they 
had suffered, and he was fiercely threatened with 
the direst punishment, should any thing again 
occur to make them doubt his caution or fidelity. 
Soon after this, a noise was heard in the 
street, which again attracted their attention, 
and Brandling was about to go out, when Veit 
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seized him by the arm, and exdaimed, in a 
surly tone, "No; we go together, comrade, 
and the first sign I discover of falsehood in 
thee, thon shalt feel the point of my dagger.'' 
TTiey then went forth, and were followed by 
the other three. As they entered the street, 
their ears were sainted by the mingling voices 
of an immense multitude of people, who were 
seen thronging the narrow thoroughfare. In 
answer to their inquiries, it was said, " The 
brown people of Egypt come ! The duke, 
also out of the land of Africa, approaches ! " 
And Zodiah, who, with one oblique glance 
of his eye, recognised many of his old ac- 
quaintances among the strangers, instantly 
communicated the fortunate circumstance to 
his comrades. 

The numerous hordes which the people of 
Franckfort thus saw crowding their streets 
'were as strange in their appearance as in their 
language, and the powerful band which they 
formed, presented a very formidable aspect to 
the authorities of the city. To increase the ap- 
prehensionsy moreoyer, of the magistrates, some 
of the leaders of the strange people proceeded 
to demand of them* permission to rest the next 
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day in the town. As this request could not be 
refused without an injudicious display of doubt, 
it was granted; and the following morning 
the streets swarmed with foreigners. — Their 
large sparkling black eyes ; their complexions 
dark as the chestnut; their raven locks, and 
pearly white teeth, giving them altogether an 
air of the most striking contrast with that of 
the multitudes who surrounded them. But no- 
thing could exceed in strangeness the appear- 
ance presented by the hordes, of which these 
were only the forerunners; the wild music of the 
bells and cymbals which they carried ; the half- 
savage looks of the men leading their dogs ; their 
heavily laden asses, or small rough ponies, and, 
above all, the remarkable dress of the leader, 
whose cap was ornamented with a plume of 
heron's feathers, served to fill the Franckfortere 
with a still greater surprise than they had felt 
on beholding the entrance of the former hordes. 
The spears and other weapons with which they 
were armed, gave them also an air of martial 
strength, which considerably increased the 
fears of the authorities, and they very imwil- 
lingly saw their guests compose themselves for 
a day's halt. 
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But Zodiah and his comrades regarded 
this event in a very different light to the ma- 
gistrates, and they were no sooner seated ^gain, 
before the table at the little inn, than counsej 
was taken, as to how the brown people might 
be made to aid them most effectually in their 
design upon the city. After a strong debate, it 
was decided, that the assault should commence 
at the hour of ten the next night, and that 
Diether's house, which stood in the centre of 
the town, should be the first attacked; that 
the elder, his son, Margaret, and the other in- 
mates of the place, among whom Wallrade was 
expected to be,^ should instantly fall victims to 
the intended revenge; and that this being 
done, no time should be lost in taking posses- 
sion of the city, and in sacking the habitations 
of all the other principal people. These proposi- 
tions were received with various m^rks of appro- 
bation by the conspirators; but just as they had 
come to the conclusion of the conference, a deep 
sigh was heard to proceed from one corner of 
the room in which they were sitting ; and, on 
l6oking in the direction from which it came, 
they discovered^ a boy, about twelve or thirteen 
years old, who had taken his seat in the chim- 
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ney corner, and had hitherto escaped their oh- 
seryation* 

'' Cursed be the breast thai gave thee suck, 
young traitor!" exclaimed Zodiah, with unxe* 
strained fury : *^ but thy neck must pay for the 
guilt of thy ears." So saying, he took the 
lad between his knees, and was on the point of 
terminating his existence, when Leuenberg and 
Homberg interfered, and the poor boy was 
allowed to breathe, while he endeavoured to 
excuse his inopportune intrusion. It was then 
discovered that he was the landlord's nephew, 
Henreich, and the same minute. Brandling 
entered the room, his cheeks pale and his Ups 
blue, with the agony he felt at the peril in 
which he saw his nephew. '^ Take all I have, 
sirs ! " he exclaimed, ^' but harm not the lad, he 
is my sister's son ! " 

After an angry debate as to what it would be 
prudent to do on this hazardous occasion, the 
boy was finally consigned to the cellar, where 
Brandling was ordered to keep him a doee pii- 
soner, under pain of death, till he might be 
safely set loose* Before, however, he was thus 
saved from instant destruction, he had been 
obliged to take u dreadful oath that he would 
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disclose nothing he had heard to any soul upcm 
earth. 

The poor child, with only a sack to lie on^ 
passed the first hours of the night in a feverish 
slumber, and when he awoke remembered with 
inexpressible anguish and terror what had 
passed, the danger which hung over him, and the 
dreadful oath he had taken not to disclose the 
frightful things that he he had heard. As he thus 
lay ruminating, a step approached the door of 
the cellar, and he expected to see the murderous 
form of one of the men who had threatened 
him with death ^ but it was Brandling who 
appeared, and addressed him in a voice of 
mingled fear and supplication* He had been 
threatened, it appears, by Veit, with a public 
exposure on account of some illicit liquor, and 
his only hope of averting the evil, rested on the 
influence which his little relative might exercise 
on the mind of his accuser. Beseeching him, 
therefore, to help him in his trouble, he desired 
him to run with all speed to the house of his 
godfather, and persuade him by every art in his 
power to forego his intention. Henreich assented, 
and being let into the street, ran to the resi- 
dence of Veit, and having succeeded in his 
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mission was returning to Brandling, when the 
merriment of the people preparing for various 
festivities, especially that at Diether's, recalled 
to his mind the bitter recollection of what was 
about to be attempted. Deeply affected, and 
oppressed with the haste that he had made, he 
turned into the church of the white nuns with 
the intention of resting for a few minutes, and 
composing his thoughts to ask assistance and 
direction from heaven. Having finished his 
prayer, he looked round the church, and per- 
ceived that it was empty ; then raising himself 
as high as he could, he peeped through the 
grate of the choir, and saw only one nun, who 
seemed to be intently engaged at her devotions. 
Finding himself to be thus alone, as it were, in 
the church, he knelt before the image of a 
Magdalen, and there, with outstretched arms, 
still mindful of his oath not to disclose what he 
had heard to any human being, he revealed his 
troubles to the saintly form, and besought her 
to avert the impending evils. 

The instant he had finished his prayer, he 
ran hastily from the church ; but his words had 
not escaped the ears of a human listener : the 
white nun whom he had seen at her devotions 
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had heard every syllable, and hastening to one 
of the other sisters, she said, " Have you heard 
the boy's confession?" the nun coldly nodded 
assent. " Was the child mad ? " continued the 
the first, *' or was he a herald of truth ? ^' The 
other shook her head, and made no reply. ." O, 
how can you be thus cold, when your own 
family is in such peril," resumed the first in 
deep anxiety. " What would you do, then,, 
sister Judith?" asked the other, thoughtfully. 
« I will speak," replied Judith. " I will tell the 
abbess, the confessor, and the magistrates* 
There is no time to be lost." 

The nun gazed in silence. Judith, mean* 
while, was prepared to seek the choir, but sud- 
denly recollecting, she said to herself, '* Duty 
is to be obeyed : do first what you must, and 
then what you should. I had nearly for- 
gotten the crucifix of the abbess ; I hasten to 
seek it." Then, addressing the nun, aloud : — 
'^ I must return for a moment, most excellent 
lady; but shall soon be with you; then let 
us speak out, and in a voice of thunder, how 
the Lord has shown his power from the heights 
of Horeb ; for the Lord is angry, yet is he 
mighty in our weakness." 

VOL. III. o 
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(^shedrewimdLthefaieaTyboite 
of the door leading to the yaalts, and attempted 
to lift «p the] huge oak paaneis, but sptte of 
an her eflEbrts she was unable^ and was about to 
desist, when the nan, steppiDgto her assistance, 
their united strength aocompiished the task, and 
it at length tomed upon its hinges. Lighted 
only by the moon, Judith hastened down the 
steps, after she had seen the nun disappear by 
a side-door, along the cloister. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the sound of her footsteps died away, 
and Judith had herself reached the vault, 
when the nun, hastening back, unfastened 
the bolts of the gieat door, and slammed it to 
again, with a tremendous noise, behind her. 
llie sound re-echoed frightfully through the 
long aisles, and, terrified at what she had done, 
the vile woman hurried, conscience-stricken, to 
her celL There she breathed freer. '^ Courage, 
Wallnde!'^ she muttered; ''if vengeance be 
not now complete, I henceforth lenounce it for 
ever. Her Tain appeals tor help, at the yault* 
door, will only terrify the housekeeper with the 
idea of ^osts, and make her cross herself while 
she hastens further off. I may now laugh at 
destiny — it is in my own hands. The tenth 
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hour must first strike^ before I rescue the citj 
"with a single word. I irill go see how Tuisfor- 
tune triumphs in my house ; yea, though peidi- 
tioa await me, and others too. False-hearted 
Dagobert ! could you so sooa forget your love 
in another's arms? It was not so agreed. I 
have robbed thee of the rare comfort widi which 
thou didst dream to corer thy decmt and faith- 
lessness through life. Happy will I never see 
thee; and to-day! — what joy! — to-day, thou 
didst stand on the very brink of ail thy joy ! 
Come here ; and thou, poor simple bride i — thou . 
hypocritical step-mother, who didst thmk that 
thou hadst triumphed over me ; hasten hither 
with your scandal-poisoned tongues, tearing my 
character to shreds, while you seek to exalt my 
enemies to the very skies. Already is the priest 
bustling to attend your death-feasts l^' 

She shuddered as she gave birth to the horrid 
thought; and a figure, with time-worn fea- 
tures and white locks — a figure, marked with 
love and giie^ seemed to ^tand before her, in 
the twilight ^ My father,'' she sighed^ ^^ my 
fadier, in human shape: he is the only one 
in that house who ought not to fiUl with the 
test NCf he is the most virtuous,'' she cried^ ia 

o 2 
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wild tones, that struck upon her conscience; 
*' and God deals wonderfully with the upright in 
heart. When God wills it not, the arm of the 
murderer is paralyzed; his lightning breaks 
forth ; and something good ever springs from 
his wonder-working word. Be of good cheer, 
Wallrade; talk not thus low and dastardly. 
Among such sins, God will search out thine, 
and keep them in remembrance." 

Thus wildly contrasting her vicious life with 
her troubled conscience — consoling, accusing 
herself, did this base-minded woman pass the 
hours, anticipating the horrid wretchedness that 
would soon desolate her father's house. The 
thought of her father and her son held her 
back ; but the impulse of darker passion, and a 
certain reckless desire to meet her fate half way^ 
extinguished the last sparks of affection in her 
breast. She had never known a mother's love, 
and the recollection of the hated father of the 
little Johannes was already exciting her to the 
most dreadful resolve of delivering him over, 
without a touch of pity, to the worst fate. 

While she was thus brooding sullenly in her 
dark cell alone, and the unhappy Judith was lost 
in the deep recesses of the vaults, the night grew 
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darker and more dark ; the streets were deserted, 
the public houses began to fill, and the song and 
the dance were heard. All the conspirators were, 
by this time, assembled at the little inn, pre- 
pared^^to commence their work of slaughter. 

It had some time struck the ninth hour, and 
with impatience the robbers waited to start up 
at the sound of the tenth. To beguile time and 
anxiety, the shepherd emptied jug after jug, 
and the Reiffenberger as well as Veit von Leu- 
enberg took their full share. Zodiah meantime 
was keeping fast, and advised the guides, with 
the others who had joined them at the evening 
carouse, to keep their heads clear in order not 
to neglect their duty. 

" How the Jew prattles,'' exclaimed the 
Reiffenberger, rudely. " A jolly fellow, and a 
brave soldier must drink like devils, if they are 
to fight like them. In open field he is mistaken 
for a wine fog ; and his enemy cannot see where 
to strike. But to avoid a ball clearer eyes are 
required." 

" Mind, mind," retorted the Jew, bitterly, 
" we shall see which of us has the laugh in the 
end, I with my clear vision, or you when half 
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Uiiid. I, and my compsmoiu^ tliese good 
tnendB, most stri¥e io do our best*' 

^ Pkgoe and pestilence t" thundeied Lenen- 
berg; ^ a short life and a meny one. How 
goes the proTerb^ biotiber Homberg ? " 

^ Leave me alone, with your bufiPooaery,'' re- 
plied Homberg, emptying a fredi glas% and 
Ihen snashing it upon the table; I know a 
better Bong— 

" A jtKf^ old wine befine the fight 
Has many a hero made, my boys." 

And 80 will we maintain it to-day* Thmuler, 
Kghtning, hail, and storm I another half hour, 
and we begin the pretty dance. The good 
saints have till now shielded us welL Among all 
the city rogues that have confronted us, not one 
has recognized us^ for I have my spy ia the 
place; Reiffenberg here is rich enough to roof 
his house, and pare his court with* gold pieces* 
Kot once have they dared to meddle with the 
Jew Christian, though under ban of city, em- 
peror, and empire*" 

Zodiah laughed scornfully* ''Know you, 
brare sirs, whence that comes? I have never got 
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drank — to be sober is to be wise; for erery 
farthh^ won by the ttpphng- so^ the sober man 
wins a pound.^ 

" Bah !" exclaimed Leuenberg, " we could 
as ea^lj be Jews as sober Christian knights. 
Make our gang feed on an 00100, hard bread, 
and fool water.'' 

'' Cursed dog, that thou wert seized with 
cramps and lameness!" muttered the Jew, 
while he stooped under the table to disguise 
the expression of his hate, as if to reach up a 
knife* 

^ Give OT^, then, Fredeiidc/' grumbled 
Uombergy ^ one Messiah is as good as 
another, and he who ventures to sneer at him 
has to deal with me. But where the devil 
stays the host? Here have I been knocking 
for a fresh supply, and yet there is more 
Franckfort wine in his cellar, than water in his 
welL" 

In vain did Zodiah try to dissuade him, he 
only thundered the harder upon the table, until 
at length he brought the host up» Delighted 
with Henreich*s welcome message, yet anxious 
as to the coming night, he paced the place like 
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a restless spiriti and was only recalled to him- 
self by care for his house, and the voice of his 
customers, which kept their usual hold on 
him. 

" Gad a mercy," cried he, " Gentles, make 
not so uproarious a din in a decent house ! The 
guests in the chamber will observe it, and make 
awkward inquiries, and all armed and equip- 
ped as you are, to be seen — " 

" Hold thy tongue, hound," interrupted Hom- 
bei]g, *^ are we not lords and masters, thou, our 
lacquey, and ere long we shall be able to say 
the same for all Franckfort. Bestir thee and 
bring us wine, or I discard thee my service. 
Heaven have mercy on thy poor soul ; for each 
bottle shouldst thou have a knock on thy ass's 
pate." 

" Wine, rogue, wine, this — ^there is water in 
it — ^water," muttered the Jew to the terrified host, 
who ran to bring a purer specimen of his trea- 
sures. With him went a trooper of Reiffenberg 
into the other room, towards whom the curiosity 
of the guests was speedily directed. Holloa, 
there ; how goes it — ^what news ? " 

'' All quiet, my masters — all in their place. 
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I have taken measures that none budge be- 
fore you have time to lead up your friends. 
They look for the sign impatiently." 

" Not more so than we do," replied Horn- 
berg: — "thunder and lightning! — will time 
stand still for us. Villain— what hour is it ? " 

" On the point of ten/' was the answer ; " the 
watch is abroad/' 

" So then let us empty the last flagon," cried 
Hombeig, '' God be praised, we are on the 
point of action." 

*' Up with you, arm, comrades," shouted Leu- 
enberg, " bind this faster, my hand hath lost its 
cunning." " Nor hast thou too much in thy 
head-piece," returned Homberg, sneeringly. 

" I feel the strength of a bear; I could split 
an oak tree, let alone a fool's skull;" and raising 
his huge blade, he made a blow at the wains- 
cot, which gliding off the hard boards, spent 
itself at last on the Jew, who with hideous 
din cried out ! " woe, woe ! what work is this ? 
Ye boors — see that you do better than your 
masters." Then Zodiah rose with a scornful 
laugh ; . the chiefs hurried on their arms in hor- 
rible confusion, while their attendants were busily 

o3 
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engaged in obeying their cominancb» '^ Thank 
God," muttered the Jew, '' I am about to have my 
revenge. I was aocnrst like Cain, hot soon wiU 
they fly before me ; I was trampled in the dnst, 
but they will be driyen into utter wretchedness. 
Why cannot I with this keen knife separate all 
the necks of my enemies from their bodies? 
Why is Ben David gone forth ii^ the world, 
and Esther wandeiing with her brother, where 
my dagger cannot reach them? Bat my curse 
can follow you — ^be hell and its firebrands your 
pcHTtidi. Amen I " 

At this moment the watchmen from the town, 
and the dock gave out ten ; '' Now," cried Horn* 
berg — ^^ let the devil loose — now hand to hand ; 
stand last and be loyal and true, comrades, 
each to the other/' 

''We swear it — aU," cried the mingled voices 
of the whole gang* 

^ And thou, Jew, perform thy duty." 

'^God will help me to do that," said he, 
binding his head-piece tighter. *^ Quick,* 
cried Leuenbeig, ''the hour is gone; the door 
is open; the host avraits us in the street." 
"Bascfaal, Baschal!'' secretly said the Jew; 
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^ we have won — we have won; let ms keep 
our heads clear, and our hands ready.'' The 
robbeiB now pressed to the door, when Brand- 
fiog stood before them, his tauce pale, and aaid^ 
in a under tone full of alarm, 

" Hold, hold, or we are lost.''— '^ Lost,*' thnn* 
dered H<»mberg, as he wielded his weapon; 
when suddenly a dash of swofds, and loud "voicet 
cadling to '^ yield in the name of the ^nperor 
and the holy tribunal/' were heard cm all sides; 
The troops were upon them in a moment; and, 
amed with a panic, the coiispiratoffs ran to 
hide themselYes in any dark coiner they 
could find. Even Lenenbeig' and the Reiffin* 
herger shuddered at the dreaded name; their 
swords almost^fell firom their hands, while their 
eyes were fixed like hawks an the fiiguies passii^ 
and repassing before them. The room instantly 
filled : " Let no one stir," said a voice, ^idueh 
made Zodiah^s blood run cold ; he sprang up, 
threw down the light, and struggled to break 
through the throng ; but the figure in disguise 
seized him by the head, and pulling offhis trap- 
pings exposed his face completely to Tiew. 

" It is he ! '' exclaimed the agent of the holy 
tribunal, hurling the distracted Jew towards his 
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attendants, who repeated in the same dread and 
solemn tone, " Yes, by our oath, it is he ! " 

'* Oh, Jehovah, Samuel, Christ, help, save 
me ! " shouted the terrified Jew, anticipating 
all the horrors of his doom. '^ Woe is me ! 
help, help! " But his friends remained still ; 
neither did heaven nor hell deign to perform 
any miracle in the wretch's favour. Even the 
desperate stab which he dealt against the breast 
of him in disguise failed, and the knife snapt on 
his shirt of mail. 

" God's grace, thou ruffian,*' cried the atten* 
dants of the holy office, as they seized and bore 
the helpless criminal from the room. 

'' Be quick ! hang him up ! " said the chief 
■*' Where, my lord V was the reply, " Noose him 
fast on the iron hook over the door.'' This 
command recalled the half-lifeless murderer to 

himself. 

" Ah God ! omnipotent God ! " he mur- 
mured, '* I am innocent— dear friends — ^hear 

me! 

" No ! thou art condemned — ^thou must die 
— ^the Lord have mercy on thy soul ! " 

Already was the noose run over the hook ! In 
all the agony of approaching death, the Jew 
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cried out — " I belong not to your tribunal — ^you 
cannot doom me. I am a Jew — a servant of the 

ft 

emperor." 

" Wert thou not baptised, hell-hound ?'* asked 
the oflScers, /' up with him ! " In a moment 
the wretch swung on high; every separate 
member and muscle of his frame seemed to re- 
sist the mandate of death . • . . his gurgling 
throat heaved and snatched for air; his lips 
sought to give utterance to one last curse: 
'* Murder — ^help — ^pity me, God ! " were the last 
sounds of life, and the polluted soul escaped to 
its account. The attendants stretched him out ; 
they stuck his knife into his cheek ; and then 
hastened away through the deserted streets. All 
the guests had before taken flight at sight of the 
badges of the holy office. Numbers of the horrid 
gang had been seized, others had fallen, and es- 
caped in the heavy snow. But as they wan- 
dered through the solitary streets, filled with 
horror and remorse, they all at once heard the 
bells of the churches toll. Numbers of the 
watch every where appeared on guard; lights 
were visible in the windows; the trumpets 
sounded; and soldiers were seen hurrying to the 
rendezvous. The burgomaster hoisted the natio- 
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aal bomierB; the kte joyous fhrai^, seiied wiA 
a sudden panic, turned upon tlieir steps ; and 
great numbers from the old town hastened to 
swell the general assembly. The magistrate 
BMnmted his horse, to join with ^eed his knights 
in ike Liefafrau monntains; while the bailtf 
hastened towards Sachsenhausen; the mmiefons 
strangers also in the city flew to arms ; cannon 
were posted before the court-house, and every 
one expected in anxiety Are appearance of an 
enemy. But the enen^ had cast away his 
arms ; and the differ^it conspirators were now 
skulking about the town, mnknowing where to 
betake themselves* Leaenberg was stupified 
with drink, and in Tain sought to hasten his 
steps, while the Homberger, terrified at the re- 
membrance of Zodiah's execution, imagined that 
be saw at every comer of the streets^ the swoid 
of the executioner. In crossing, however, a 
small narrow alley, they were met by a troop 
of soldiers, and the Homberger's cnindity erer* 
coming both his fears and his confusion of 
thought, he immediatdy proceeded to exeidse 
Ins eoslomary art Leuenberg, in the mean 
time, endeavoured to go forward, but in tamoiga 
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corner^ feU with bis whole waght u^tm some 
pefson who met him. 

'' Plagues and corses,^ cried he, while the 
moB, mutteriDg some wcHrds in reply, sought 
to extricate himself from his hands. But 
Veil held him the fiuster, the more he endea- 
voured to get loose^ having mistaken him for his 
compaoiOD, and whispering in his ear, ^ Horn- 
herger, yoa would not have me now ! I am as 
weak as a child, and have been as afr^d too, 
ever since I sent Duming to rest." 

*' Hound \" cried a strange voice, as he ut- 
tered these words, " art thou he who mur- 
dered my master? Down with thee, villain.'^ 
Veit saw, for one instant, the fierce counte- 
nance and streaming hair of an aged man, and 
that look was his last, for Ammon's knife was 
the next moment buried in his heart. 

Ammon paused a minute to reason on what 
he had done, lamenting only that his master's 
assassin had not known who it was that 
avenged him. He then hastened through 
the thronged streets, lit up by the flames of a 
house now completely involved in fire. While 
endeavouring to pass the crowd, which was here 
considerable, a man, leading a child, addressed 
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him, and desired him to tell him the way to the 
Liebfrauenberg, for my mind," said he, "is 
bewildered amidst this tumult." 

" I am going thither," replied Anunon, " and 
you may follow me, if you have a good con- 
science ; if not, remain behind, for the mayor 
is there." 

'* I fear him not on my way," rephed the 
other, calmly, and followed, with his little com- 
panion, the rapid steps of old Ammon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For more than an hour before the com- 
mencement of the intended tumult^ Diether's 
house had been the scene of the most delightful 
demonstrations of domestic happiness and fes- 
tivity. The whole of the building was variously 
adorned for the occasion, and the sounds of 
mirth, the merry looks of the dancers, and the 
lively instruments to which their steps were 
measured, inspired every heart with cheerful- 
ness. But in the midst of the mirth which thus 
prevailed throughout the house, a tumult was 
heard, which spread consternation among the 
company, and the cry of fire was uttered from 
the lips of all present. The men immediately 
prepared themselves to go forth, and Diether, 
notwithstanding the tears of Margaret, placed 
himself at their head, commanding Dagobert to 
remain behind, and defend the house and its 
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trembling inmates. Thus obliged to remain 
inactive, Dagobert set himself to the task of 
endeaTOuring to quiet the fears of the females^ 
who crowded around with looks of the deepest 
anxiety. His young beautiful bride, pressing 
his hand in hers, stood with her eyes fixed on 
him, with an expressioa of mingled tenderness 
and sorrow ; nor was the appeal lost upon him. 
With a look of the purest lore, he playfully 
patted her cheek, and said, ^ Be not alarmed, 
dear Regina! The city, indeed, seems in a 
fearful stale of agitation to-night; but the 
citizens of Franckfort are bra?e, and when 
united, can resist the worst and most nu- 
merous enemy. As for yoarsetf, deaiesi, you. 
have nothing to fear, with my aim aioand 
you.'' Saying this, he pressed her affectiosit- 
ately to his bosom, and the fond girl, regarding 
him with beaming eyes, replied, ^I fear, m- 

deed, nothing while by your side but should 

this dreadfvd distmbance of our maniage fe»« 
tiral, be an omen of what shall happen to 
oinsdves in our new state !" 

^ Heaven forbid, dear girlP' caudaimed Da- 
gobert earnestly, ^ that such an idea should find 
root in your heart! God never deserts his 
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dnklmi;]oTeHima8l loreycn, andiiire cannot 
but be baj^/' 

'* Tbai yon do love me/' said Regma, her 
Gounteiiaiioe brigbteniiig'* 

^ Most truly do I/' rgoined Dagober^ 
smiling, ^ nor can I dootberwise, my queen V* 

^ I most needs bdiere yom/' said Regina, 
iritb a low s^, ''and yet I canncyt do so, wiib- 
ont some nusgiving. I hate long bad thoughts 
en this which now— now that you are my hus- 
band, I dare tell yoiu** 

'^ Yon most, indeed/' said Dagobert, again 
patting her cheek, '' tell me all, now that I 
am your lord." 

She then told him. with the innocent candour 
of a young and losing woman, that she feared 
tbe foundation of his affectiotf, which seemed 
to have led so suddenly to his espou»ng her, 
was not sound ; that the image of her, whom 
he formerly lored, might still lie dormant in 
bis bosom, and that he might have c(MEDmitted a 
grieYous error, in hoping to cure his passion for 
the Jewess, by bis present marriage. These 
expressions of doubt were met, on the part of 
Dagobert, with an earnest and tendor reply, in 
he showed that bodi reascm and admira 
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tion of Regina's beauty and yirtue, had taught 
and enabled him to give her his whole heart 
The bride received this answer with uncon- 
cealed delight; and throwing herself into his 
arms, manifested the truth and happiness of her 
soul; by looks of indescribable fondness. 

While the lovers were thus forgetting them- 
selves in discussing the true state of their af- 
fections; a dreadful clamour at the door of the 
house roused their attention again to the tu- 
mult which raged in the city. Little Hans, 
starting from his sleep, threw himself into the 
arms of Margaret, and Dagobert demanded of 
Ammon, as he entered the room, what was 
the cause of the intrusion. 

*^ A man is at the door, who desires to speak 
with you," was the reply. " He pertains to 
the Egyptian people ; and as care must be taken 
against such rabble, I have ordered that his 
companions should not be admitted." 

Dagobert followed Ammon to the door, where 
he saw a man of a dark-brown complexion, and 
whose eyes were nearly wholly covered by a 
profusion of black hair. On Dagobert's looking 
earnestly at him, he brushed his sable locks 
from his forehead, and said, with a well-known 
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voice, ''Know you me not, young sir? Am I 
become altogether a strauiger to you?'V He 
stretched forth his hand to the astonished 
Dagobert, who started back, and exclaimed, 
'' Ben David ! Man ! Art thou, indeed, he, or 
am I mocked by a phantom V^ 

'' May God help me! as I am he himself, 
even as I was bom of my mother !" answered 
Ben David, and took Dagobert's hand as one 
friend does that of another. 

The young man, however, continued to re- 
pulse him, and said, in an angry, yet melan- 
choly tone, " What wilt thou here ? Thou 
art outlawed ! Tremble for thy proceedings ! 
Fly ! fly ! wretched man ! and destroy not the 
happiness of my nuptials !" 

"Woe! woe!" sighed Ben David, deeply, 
folding his hands, and looking with an expres- 
sion of heart-breaking sorrow in Dagobert's 
face ; '' and am I, then, to be treated with this 
insult and contempt ? Is this the welcome you 
give the father of your bride V* 

" Of my bride !'* exclaimed Dagobert. 

" Alas !" said the Jew, '' can my long beard 
and tattered garb destroy all natuijd feelings 
towards me ?" 
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Dagoberty sofleofid ia some degree hj hit 
importmiate ezpiessioiui, discovered to him the 
error into whidi he had fallea, and eak!, 
'' Unhappy man ! Esther ia not my bride P 

'' Not r cried the astooiahed Jew.—'' Not !" 
and he struck Us hands on his forehead^ 
mnnnoringy '^ Unhappy father I" The next 
moment, howerer, a aadden light seemed to 
burst upon his mind^ and he exclaimed, wiA, 
quivering lips — ''Not! Praised be Godl omr 
Lord and King r 

Dagobert r^;arded him with a violent coik- 
flict of feeUngy and the Jew, speedily losing the 
joyfid look which had suddenly lit up his coun- 
tenance, muttered, '' But who knows? It may 
be worse ! Tell me, young sir T' He then said 
aloud, kissing, at the same time, the hem of 
Dagobert's garment, ^ Where ia Esther? Pa:^ 
haps it had been better if she had been united 
to you, than *' 

^' Compose yourself,'' said Dagobert, with a 
bitter smile : '' she is worthy of your love ; she 
married before me, and Joel von Luttiek, the 
rich Jew, is her husband i* 

Ben Daapd regarded Dagobert with an air of 
bewildered doubt and astonishment, as ke «fc^ 
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teied these woids^ then fell at his (^i, and ex- 
dahned, tremUiog with J€fy, ^ Hail to thee ! 
blessed be thoa of the Lord Grod of Israel! 
Thanks ta the Prophet Elias and the Angel of 
Mercy ! grace hath prevailed in the heart of 
Doy beloved Esther, whom I now with joy may 
again call my child. Thus doth ^die Lord re- 
waid them who trust in Him, more than in 
lion or gold. Had you given me many crowns 
of pearls and jewels, my heart would not have 
felt as it now feels. Willingly will I be a mi« 
serable Jew, and as llie dust under your feet ; 
but I come not without a design/' conliniied he, 
in a moi« thoughtful manner. 

^' You speak of the gold which the duke 
owed thee,^' s^died Dagobert ; ^ that gokl has 
thy daughter's husband, Joel, already claimed.'' 

^' Bight ?' said the Jew, calmly. ^' It is 
my daughtar's inheritance ; but I speak not of 
that: I wear a greater treasure in my bosom — 
a lock of my Esther^s hair, for which I paid the 
suUen Zodiah my list piece of gold — a jewel 
which has been preserved by me through every 
peril, and in everysuffering ! No, ml I have 
not spoken of the dtike's gold. I have co- 
veted nothing of your hberaiity. I am come 
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to bring a present for your house, and this fes- 
tival. Unsightly as I am to mingle in such 
scenes as these, my gift will be acceptable." 

''Gift!" exclaimed Dagobert, smiling in- 
credulously. 

'* Hear me !" returned the Jew. *' God's 
wonders are great ! I have wandered through 
Hungary in search of my bread, or of death, 
and to see where they murdered my son ! The 
spectre of the other drove ni o b ut you un- 
derstand not what I mean. I at length, then, 
found myself among the Egyptian hordes, with 
whom were many of our people, about to jour- 
ney with them into the East. Suddenly, how- 
ever, it came into my thoughts, that I would 
seek my fortune in Spain ; but one day I hap- 
pened to pass a spot where I beheld a fiur and 
healthy-looking child lying weeping by the 
grave of an Egyptian woman. I asked him the 
cause of his sorrow, and he told me that his 
foster-mother lay there, and that he was now 
helpless in the world; that the woman had once 
spoken of carrying him back to his parents, 
from whom he had been stolen by the gypsies 
who employed him, when weak and sick, to 
assist them in begging ; that when he was re- 
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stored to health, and became incapable of ex- 
citing the pity of passengers, they sold him to 
the Hungarians, and he was taken by the woman, 
at whose grave he was then weeping. ' Know 
you who your parents are?' I said to the child. 
He smiled, and replied, in a half-foreign lan- 
guage, ' Yes ; my name is Johannes Frosch, the 
little boy of Franckfort : it was thus Willhild 
always called me/ Good God! I felt as if 
the Shechinah of the Lord, was resting on my 
breast !" 

'' Hem V said Ds^obert, " is that another 
lie ; or does a merciful God speak truth by your 
lips?'' 

" Truth ! so may He be my helper !" replied 
the Jew, his eyes streaming with tears. ^'When 
I arrived here, I was almost in despair, on ac- 
count of the outlawry against me, and the 
strict manner in which I was watched. But 
this day set me free ; and amidst the tumult 
which reigns in the city, I . have brought the 
child hither in safety.— Let him come in ? for 
by the God of Israel, and the soul of my fa* 
ther, he is your brother !*' 

'' Johannes," said Dagobert, as he went io 
the door, and already the. voice of old Willhild, 

VOL. III. p 
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who had stolen into the house to gire her Uessing* 
to Margaret; and the bride and brid^roam, 
was heard addressing the child. On Dagobert's 
approach; she appeared with him in her arms, 
kissing him, while the tears fell copioosly from 
her aged eyes, and pressing him to her bosom 
as if he had been a child of h^ own. 

^ Blessed be the God of mercy !" she said^ 
giving him to Dagobert '^ It is, indeed, Jo- 
hannes ! he is well and strong, and he knows 
me, and h&s named his parents ; he brings hap- 
piness to your house y 

^* And comfort and joyful peace to my soul,'' 
rejoined Ben David, raising his eyes to heavea 
in grateful praise. '^ I have now not lived — I 
have now not struggled in vain ! Sorrow has 
been here through me ; but now I am the mes- 
senger of joy." 

Dagobert flew into the room where the guests 
were assembled, with Johannes in his arms, and 
taking him to Margaret, exclaimed, ^' Mothar, 
see thy son !'' and the child rushed into h^ 
embrace, crying, '^ Mother, dear modier, see, I 
am here again! — ^thy own litde Johannes. I 
must never leave you more, nor the good man 
who brought me back. Do yon not hear me, 
dear mother ? Poor little Johannes is by you !" 
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Mai^ret sunk back npou her seat^ overpow- 
ered with delight and wonder ; and it ia those 
only who have felt a mother's joy^ after a sear 
SOU: of affliction^ that can rightly oompreiiend 
what her feelings were at thai mooienti. 

But^ in the midst of the confusion which 
this happy event created, a new guest had 
entered the room, ^whose presence was now, 
for the first time, recognised by tlie asto- 
nished Dagobert and his friends. It was the 
mayor, who, ynih a gracious smile, approaching 
Margaret's chair, kissed her hand^ besought her 
pardon for what had occurred ; made his peace 
with Dagobert in the same veay, and crowned 
the whole by informing them that peace was 
restored in the city. He added, that they had 
been saved through the valour and prudence of 
the nun, Judith, who had made known to the 
authorities the evil in preparation, and had 
thereby preserved the dty from deatruetiony 
while the wickedness of Wallrade having been 
discoveredj that wretched woman had been con- 
demned to perpetual confinement. The mayor 
concluded by saying, that the house in which 
the conspirators had assembled was, notwith^ 
standing all the exertions that were mad% 
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fired by the people, and that Diether had 
been exerting himself there with the noblest 
energy, in saving numbers of miserable 
creatures from dei&truction or ruin. '^ But/' 
continued the magistrate, '^ our gratitude is 
also due to the honest man, who has converted 
his former err<» into good, and is now standing 
at the door as a stranger. Come hither, David ; 
I know you well, and you have no longer any 
thing to fear. The ban shall be taken from 
you, and nothing shall be omitted to prove 
that I mean well to this house and its friends." 
Every one hastened to express their kindly 
feelings towards the Jew, who had, till 
now, been regarded with the most ungracious 
suspicion ; and Ammon, who stood listening at 
the door, could not prevent the tears from start- 
ing into his eyes, as he blessed his mistress and 
her daughter, and thought of the vengeance 
which he had taken on the murderer of his 
lord. 

At this moment Diether entered the room, and 
was greeted by all present with loud and affec- 
tionate applause. The voice of little Johannes, 
however, was heard above them all; and he 
sprung into the arms of his overjoyed father. 
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repeating again and again that ha miffii never go 
fix}in them more. With Diether two persons 
had entered, who weie for some minutes tmob*' 
served ; but as soon as the excitement was 
somewhat abated, Dagobert, turning Ins eyes 
towards them, discovered with a thrill of an- 
gvish, that one of tiiem veas Joel, the exchanger 
of Luttick, and the other Esther, who, thongh 
closeij veiled, could not escape his penetrating 
giance. Mai^ret was at the moment asking 
some questions ofher husband respecting the rio^ 
when the latter, seeing the strangers, exclaimed^ 
^* Am I right? Are not you the person to whom 
I paid the gold, and the lady-^^ 

'* God's wonder i '* here intermjrted Ben 
David, in a tone of wild surprise and joy, ^ It 
is not hts ghost ! ... It is he himsdf ! Ascher i 
Asoher ! my son ! my son ! ** 

*^ Father ! blessed be God for his mercy to 
you," cried the veiled female, who, having put 
aside her v^l, now stood revealed to the company 
as Esther, the Jew's daughter. To prevent her 
sinldng firomagitatieD, Dagobert, and her happy 
rival Regina, supported her on their arms; vriiile 
the ^lectators seemed petrified with astonish^ 
ment at the straoge drcumstances to which they 

p2 
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were witnesses. There were but two exceptions 
to this , namely, the mayor, who, ashamed to 
encounter Esther's looks, stole out of the room; 
and Ascher, who was busily engaged in a joyful 
conversation in Hebrew with his father. 

'^ Esther, daughter of Ben David,^' at length 
exclaimed Dagobert, ''say, why art thou in this 
house? "" 

Esther opened her languid eyes at this ad- 
dress, and regarded Dagobert, faint as she was, 
with a look of the tenderest love. '' I desired 
to see you once again ; " she replied, ''to witness 
your happiness in the arms of your delighted 
parents, and your bride. Fate and the Almighty 
desired that my heart should be put to this 
trial .... But,'' and as she said this, a look 
of heavenly joy mantled upon her cheeks and 
forehead, " blessed be His grace, that I can see 
you thus without regret, and be resigned to the 
dispensations of His wisdom ! " 

Dagobert and his bride regarded Esther with 
speechless astonishment, as saying this she turn- 
ed from them to throw herself into the arms of her 
father. "Blessed be the Lord!" exclaimed 
Ben David, " that I see the lost led back to the 
beautiful tabernacle of Jacob ! But it is still 
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to me as the voice of a dream^ that which 
has been told me of thy marriage ! Where is 
thy husband^ my child? Let me bless him, 
with the fingers of ii(jr Hand, and the words of 
the righteous." A deep blush suffused the 
cheeks of Esther at these words ; she trembled 
violently, and bowing her head on her father's 
shoulder, said, in a faint and tremulous voice, 
'' By all that is holy I am still a virgin and un- 
wedded ! " 

Dagobert's hand shook that of Regina 
convulsively as he heard these words, and 
he felt a maddening impulse which it was 
scarcely possible to subdue. '* Thou wert de- 
ceived," whispered the evil spirit to him, '' in 
a matter which concerns the happiness of thy 
life« Is there no means left to change what has 
happened ? " But the next moment the better 
principles of his heart rose in full force, and 
looking at Regina, whose head rested on his 
bosom, and who could not venture to meet the* 
eye of Esther, he kissed her tenderly, and 
whispered an assurance of his love. Then, ad- 
dressing the Jewish maiden, '* Wonderful wo- 
man ! " he said, calmly, " I know not whether 
I ought to hate thee, or love thee with double 
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ardour, for what thou hast done; but fearest 
ihoa not an after-sorrow for the step thou hast 
taken !^ 

^ No ! my friend ; for so may I still dare to call 
thee 1)efore all present,** replied Esther, with an 
angelic smile; '* weha^e been sharers together in 
loYc; we must also beshaiers together in sorrow; 
but this we cannot feel, — ^yoo, in the possession 
of a pure and lovely being, like your bride, and I, 
in the consciousness of having fulfilled a sacred 
duty. Whose eyes are not wet with tears of joy 
and peace? Twofathers — ^twomotheiB— -bkssmy 
resolution, and the poor Jewess, who, by being 
baptised, might have made herself a member of 
this family, but would have always been as a 
stranger, is now become its trae friend. I can- 
not sufficiently praise the Lord, for having 
given me resolution to cast a shield around yov, 
and lead you back into the circle of your dsty. 
I would not have seen you again, and com* 
plained to heaven when I was once more led 
near you, fearing that I might therdiy disturb^ 
not my own peace — for that was confirmed — b«it 
your tranquillity ; yet, by the mercy of God, I have 
tiiereby discovered my long-lamented fether!'* 

As she said this, she again cast hersdf om. 
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Ben David's bosom, and Margaret exclaimed — 
*' Admirable girl!" forgetting her former pre- 
judice, and taking her in ber arms. 

" Behold ! " cried Dagobert, at the same time 
turning to Regina, " one who is more than a 
Christian." 

Diether, addressing Ben David with swim- 
ming eyes, added — " God bless you, thou poor, 
wandering, blinded man ! Thou hast done me 
good as a brother, and I must love thee as such. 
Demand what thou wilt for thy recompense." 

The Jew smiled, and embracing his children, 
replied, "Am I not become a crowned king, 
full of joy and honour ? No, sir, I desire no gift 
for myself, but I would demand a look of favour 
for one who has no share in our happiness ! " 
Saying this, he led forth poor little Hans, who 
had hidden himself behind the chair of his 
grandfather, who was wholly occupied with his 
newly-restored son. Hans' eyes were full of 
tears; he sobbed aloud, and wining his little 
hands in the deepest distress. '^ Do not drive 
me away, father! and thou, dearest mother, 
what have I done that thou shouldst forget me 
for the strange little boy, who looks at me so 
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ill-temperedly ? '' He hid himself, when he had 
said this, between Biether and Maigaret, who 
endeavoured to soothe his sorrow; but Ds^o- 
berty seeing the looks with which Johannes re- 
garded him, stepped forward with Regina, and 
said, " What I once promised, I will now per- 
form, with the permission of my dear wife. This 
child of an unhappy alliance, of a sister who 
hates us, and who will hate us to the end ; this 
<:hild, who has no share in his parent's guilt, 
shall be mine-^and thou wilt regard him, my 
wife, as the first shoot of your union ! " 

Regina bowed her head with kindly and 
motherly affection to little Hans, and kissed 
him as her son* 

Diether and his wife now approached the 
youthful pair, and gave them their blessiug, 
when Esther suddenly drew her father and 
brother aside, and said, with a sobbing heart, '' I 
canuot, dare not, witness this any longer* I 
feel that I am but a weak, earthly creature. 
Help me to be tranquU in performing my duty. 
Let us hasten from Franckfort, where I can 
never breathe in peace ! " 

" We will repair to Innspruck, whither I am 
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called by the voice of a noble priace/' replied 
her father, raising his hands to heayen. ^^ I 
am again a free and innocent man. I once more 
embrace my lofi^ soa^ and possess a daughter who 
has learnt to make her passion yield to the love 
of the Lord, and the doctnnes in which we believe. 
There is joy in Israel, and in the tents of the 
righteous ! Thou, Ascher, shalt be to the latest 
time a plant worthy the stem of thy fore- 
fathers ; and thou, child Esther, thou shalt re* 
ceive, as the reward of thy virtue, the hand of 
the noblest man in Israel ! '* 

" Never! my father,'' said Esther with 
warmth. ^' Neither to a man of Edom, nor to 
a man of Israel will thy daughter be ever 
espoused. I will obey thee till thine eye wax 
dim in death, and then fulfil alone and in peace 
the oath I swore to God. Attempt not to 
change my purpose ! The ^blossom blows only 
once on the branch ; the life-blood of my spring 
was therein, and it returns not ! Remembrance^ 
and the hope of another meeting, are henceforth 
my consolation. Tranquilly I look back upon 
the past; tranquilly I look forward to the 
future. I have remained faithful to the Lord, 
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and I shall again^believe me, find my friend under 
the palms of the eternal Zion: my soul is now 
worthy of himi and it will embrace him and his 
spouse with the purest delight, amid the har- 
mony of the golden harps of the righteoi 
amid the hallelujahs of angels ! " 



END OF VOL* III. 
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